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HE original of this work made 

its appearance in Germany 
about five years ago; it was much 
read upon the continent, and has been 
tranſlated into other languages; but 
the author had not the moſt diſtant 
idea of its ever being tranſlated into 
En gliſh. He wrote merely for the 
inſtruction of his own countrymen; 
and his intention, as he then ex- 
preſſed himſelf in his German Pre- 
face, was, that of making them bet 
ter acquainted with one of the prin- 
cipal, if not at preſent, the firſt na- 
tion on the globe. The Monthly 
"FE A 3 Re- 
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Review, 1 ſo deſervedly 


eſteemed for communicating literary 


intelligence, and for exhibiting the 
modern ſtate of literature, not only 


in Great Britain but alſo that of fo- 


reign countries, took notice of this 
German publication 43 and the au- 
thor ſoon afterwards received infor- 
mation, that more than one Eng- 

liſh tranſlation, by different perſons; 
was about to be undertaken. He 
had reaſon to apprehend, that theſe 
tranſlators might not do that juſtice 
to the original, which he would na- 
turally wiſh for ; and, therefore, — 
his own defence, and contrary to 
has inclination, he undertook the 


tranſlation biraſelf, and announced 


w_— 


2 Vol. LxXYVIL, p. 229, ee. and vol. LXXVIII. 
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it to the public. It now makes its 
appearance before the Engliſh rea- 
der, who, whilſt he peruſes theſe 
volumes, is earneſtly intreated to 
keep always in mind, that the au- 
thor is a foreigner, who wrote it 
with no other view than that of 
inſtructing his own _ countrymen. 
Many things, therefore, in the ori- 
ginal, muſt appear unintereſting to 
a well- informed Engliſhman ; and 
for this reaſon, ſundry paſſages, re- 
lative to matters which are ſuffici- 
ently known in this country, are 
omitted in the tranſlation. Indeed, 
ſome whole chapters have been left 
out, as entirely uſeleſs to an Engliſh 
reader ; ſuch, for inſtance, as that 
which contains Inſtructions to Fo- 
reigners, who, for the firſt time, arrive 
in England. In truth, abridging the 
| A4 ori- 
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original, here and there, was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prevent a work, 
which might be/ inſtructive and en- 
tertaining to Germans, from becom- 
ing tedious to the better informed 
of this country. 


It may, perhaps, be a 
fr_ the long reſidence of the au · 
thor in England, and from the ac- 
quaintance and connexions which 
he has been able to form, that he 
was not altogether unqualified to 
' write upon what he has choſen 
as the ſubject of this work. He 
came over from his own country to 
this at the age of hardly five and 
twenty, and for nearly two and 
twenty years, he has been, in this 
great metropolis, the miniſter of a 
German congregation, who erected 
a chapel for him on purpoſe. At 


the 
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the beginning of the preſent year, 
he executed a reſolution, which he 
had formed ſome years ago, of re- 
ſigning his place as miniſter, that he 
might conclude the remainder of 
his days in a philoſophical indepen- 
dence, and a literary retirement, in 
any country that ſhould be moſt a- 
greeable to him. Thus ſituated, and 
having obtained the utmoſt of his 
wiſhes, that of being at his own 
diſpoſal, he has the ſatis faction to 
ſay, that he is not, nor ever has 
been, under an obligation to any 
body, for any penſion whatever, or 
any place of emolument, in which 
he had either a predeceſſor or a ſuc- 
ceſſor. He is far from mentioning 
this from any motives of vanity, but 
merely to declare, that he has no ties 
which could prevent him from ſpeak- 


ing 
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ing his mind freely, like an honeſt 
man, and that he had no induce- 
ments, by which he could be biafſ- 
ed to ſacrifice what he thought to 
de truth, from any particular expec- 
; tations, or from any motives of hope 
or of fear. 2 
Many af the accounts that are 
publiſned relative to this celebrated 
iland, and its inhabitants, particu- 
larly thoſe written by foreigners, 
who hardly underſtood the Engliſh 
language, are very vague, and too 
frequently the reſult of haſty and 
ſaperficial obſervation. Much of 
what they advance is ſometimes care- 
lefly tranſcribed from others, and 
more calculated to miflead, than to 
give a as is founded 
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The author of theſe volumes has 
kept, as much, as was in his power, 
the motto, which he has prefixed to 
his title-page, conſtantly in his 
mind - and has endeavoured to con- 
fine hinaſelf, as far as human im- 
perfection will permit, ſtrictly with- 
in the boundaries of truth and im- 
partiality; and to advance nothing 
but what he derived either from his 
own obſervation. and experience, or 
from the. teſtimony of perſons of 
credit and veracity. He is, indeed, 
confident, that the work itſelf con- 
tains \nternal evidence ef his having 
conſcientiouſly adhered to the juſt 
precept, SPEAK OF ME AS 1 AM; 
After having ſpent the beſt part of 
his life among this nation, he is 
convinced that the number of intel- 
5 5 ligent 
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telligent and candid perſons which 
it contains, is ſo great, that he 


chearfully ſubmits what he has 


written to their impartial judgment, 
and is not apprehenſive that they 
will pronounce againſt him an un- 
favourable verdict. He is, however, 
neither ſo unacquainted with the 
differences of opinion among man- 
kind, or with the impoſſibility of 
pleaſing all parties, as not to be 
aware, that his impartiality, in ſome 
inſtances, may be liable to ſuſpicion ; 
nor is he ſo weak as to ſuppoſe, 
that his work can be wholly free 
from errors: but he has learned, in 
the courfe of his life, to ſubmit 


with reſignation to the former; and 


he can produce more than one in- 


ly; 
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iy, acknowledged and retracted the 
latter, on being convinced of them 
by reaſon, and with candour, 

should it be ſaid, that ſeveral 
things which he has related, and 
ſome obſervations which he has ad- 
vanced, are not altogether flattering, 
he conceives that no apology for 
them can be neceſſary, if they are 
well founded. It was the intention 
of the author to preſent a view of 
England to his own countrymen, 
for whoſe information he wrote, 
which was drawn on the ſpot from | 
Nature; and though there appear, 
here and there, ſome ſhades in the 
picture, which none can be with- 
out, yet he is ſure that the whole, 
compared with views of other coun- 
tries, 1s pleaſing and brilliant, Thoſe 
on the continent, whoſe notions of 


8 this 
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this juſtly reſpected iſland, and its 
inhabitants, have been elevated too 
highly by unfaithful and romantic 
deſcriptions, may, on peruſing this 
work, reduce their ideas more nearly 
to the ſtandard of truth; but they 
will find, notwithſtanding, ſuffici- 
ent reaſon to excite their admira- 
tion, without calling in the aid 
either of romance or of exaggera- 
tion. | 


| London, Nov. 16, 1790. 
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WW \VVERY conſtitution of government 
E comprehends in it a three-fold power. 

The legiſlative is the firſt, the judicial the 
ſecond, and the executive the third. A deſpotic 


monarchical government unites all three in one 


perſon : the Engliſh conſtitution. gives the two 
firſt powers, properly ſpeaking, to the people, 
which includes the nobility, and leaves the laſt 
only to the king. The parliament, which re- 
preſents the nation, is to propoſe laws, and to 
make them; the king is afterwards to give his 
aſſent, by which means they become acts of 
| parliament, or binding laws. A jury, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, is to judge 
and to decide, whether a perſon, accyſed of 

Vor. I, B having 
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having tranſarefled the law, be guilty, or not. 
The executive power of the king can be ex- 
erted only in conformity to their verdict. 
Hence it may eafily be ſeen, that the liberty 
of the Engliſn conſiſts in their being their own 
lawgivers, by means of parliaments, and in 
being tried by their equals, when accuſed of 
having tranſgreſſed the laws; for no puniſh» 
ment can be inflicted till a jury, upon oath, 
after a fair trial, have determined the 2 of 
the party aconfſed. 
Tze Engliſh themſelves conſider the follow- 
ing as the great bulwarks of their liberty; 
-firft, the Magna Charta, when king John, in 
12 1 f, was obliged, by his barons, to grant great 
privileges to them, and to the people, and 
which were after wards conſiderably extended: 
ſecondly, the right of being tried by a jury, 
or, if the perſon to be tried be a peer or 
peereſs, by the houſe of lords; and, laſtly, 
the Habeas: Corpus act, which was made in 
1679, though the conſtitution implies the 
tenot of it centuries ago. By this act any 
priſoner can demand, immediately after his 
| impriſonment, to be brought before a judge 
in open court, and have the cauſe of his de- 
tainer and impriſonment certified ; to be in- 
difted the firſt term after his commitment, 


, and 
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and to be brought to trial at leaſt the term fo]- 
Jowing. This act is of the higheſt importance; 
for it places the perſon of a Britiſh ſubject in 
the greateſt ſecurity. In times of rebellion, or 
if the ſtate be in great danger, it is occafion- 
ally ſuſpended, and the king may ſecure ſuſ- 
picious perſons, without delay, and without 
the cuſtomary forms of law ; but this is yery 
ſeldom done, and when the parliament grants 
fuch a power to the king, it is only for a ſhore 
and limited time. . 

The principles, and the origin of the Eng- 
Tifth conſtitution, are derived from the Saxon 


| Sovernment ; and Monteſquieu obſerves very 


juſtly, that this noble ſyſtem of government 
was found in the woods of Germany *. It 
does great credit, indeed, to the Engliſh, that 
they bave preſerved this ſyſtem of government 
of their anceſtors; and carried it to a much 
greater degree of perfection; whilſt the Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, have loſt both the 
ſyſtem, and the liberty of their forefathers. 
Animated by a proper ſpirit, we might full as 
by. Y , 
Here follows, in tho German edition, an account of the 
Fundamental laws, which, being well known in this country, 
4s here omitted, | 
Ce beau ſyſteme a &te trouve dans les bois, Lit 
des Loix, tom. I. liv. xi. c. 6. p. 276. 
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well have applied to our German nation the an- 
cient doctrine of the Engliſh common law, 

That liberty is the birthright of the people 
* of England: Land why not of all mank ind: 

over the whole globe? We are, however, to 

remember, that this Britiſh conſtitution, as it 

at preſent ſubſiſts, is not many centuries old, 

and thatꝭ it has coſt much bloodſhed, and beck. 
ſioned many ſtruggles between the people and 
their Kings, before it Was properly eſtabliſhe®. 
The æra when it obtained the preſent” degree 

8 ſome hüman perfection; is to Be dated only 

from the Revolution in the - laſt ROT? 

- mall offer a few remarks on this conftitutionh, 
aftet I have previouſly aid ſomething more 


. reſ] ecting its three conſtituent Parts, the Kin 
the Lords, and the Commons. en 
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great. Let eyery one judge , 
ing particulars, The perſon of the king i is to be 


or intend any evil. His miniſters are reſpog- 
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T HE KING. 


# - are 


T HE royal dignity i is « hereditary, ang may 
deſcend to females, on a failure of male iſſue. 
This right of inheritance- bas repeatedly, by 
but, without ſuch intervention of parliament, 
the crown is to remainghereditary. 

The coronation oath ſhews. 1 ob- 
ligations and reſtrictions a Britiſh ſovereign is 
to lay himſelf. But though the royal Power 
ſeems to be pretty limited, it 1 remains. very 

rom the follow- 


eſteemed ſacred, The laws do not extend over 


his actions; and, therefore, it is ſuppoſed, 


that the king can do no wrong, nor even thigk, 


ſible for every thing that may be contrary to 
law, or to the conſtitution, even when they 
are ſuſpected to have acted as they were grder- 
ed by their ſovereign. For this reaſon, in po- 
litical publications written in oppofition to 
meaſures. adopted by the government, not the 
king, but his miniſters are to be attacked. 
Eyen. in parliamentary debates, where the li- 
berty of ipeech 1 is otherwiſe ſo great, the name 
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of the king i is to be held ſacred, and never to 
be mentioned without high reſpect. The oppo- 
ſition party may direct their ſpeeches and cen- 
ſures againſt the miniſters, but never againſt 
the king himſelf, even when they may, per- 
haps, ſuppoſe, that the miniſters have only 
conformed to higher @mmands. Should any 
expreſhons diſreſpectful to the ſovereign be 
dropped in either houſe of * parliament, the 
members who make uſe of them are liable to be 
fent to the Tower; but this can only be done 
by the authority of that houſe of parliament 
in which the expreſſions are uſed ; and no in- 
ſtance of that kind has occurred during the 
preſent reign, - It is, however, from hence 
manifeſt, how tenderly the name of the king 
is to be made uſe of in both houſes of parlia- 
ment. The king has the exclufive right to de- 
Gare war, and make peace, to conclude alli- 
apices, and to fend ambaſſadors to foreign 
courts, as he pleaſes. He is the head of the 
churth, and the higheſt and moſt lucrative 
eccleſiaſtical preferments are in his gift. The 
appointment of officers, both in the navy and 
the army, is a prerogative of the king. He 
can call parliaments, and diſſolve them again, 
when he thinks proper. He can give his 
_ royal aſſent to bills brought into parliament, 
that 
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that they may become ſtanding laws, or he 

may refuſe it, and they are conſequently loſt, 
The annual revenue of the king is at preſent 
fixed at goo, oool. a moſt conſiderable; fum ; 
but which, notwithſtanding, has not always 
been found ſufficient , and, therefore, parlia- 
ment has granted, even during my ſtay in Eng- 
land, more than once, large ſums, which ſome- 
times have amounted to half a million, to pay 
the king's debts. There is no gompariſon be- 
tween the revenue of the kings of England in 
former times and that at preſent, even though 
we make allowance for the greater intrinſic 
value of money formerly. In the time of 
Henry V. the ordinary revenue of the crown 
amounted only to 55,714). out of which the 
ordinary expences of the government were to 
be defrayed ; which at that time amounted to 
about 42,5071. fo that the king had a ſurplus 
of only 13,2071. At preſent, the ſum above- 
mentioned, which goes under the name of the 
civil liſt, is chiefly appropriated to the current 
expences of the king and his houſehold. The 
general expences, which are otherwiſe requiſite 
to the national government, are yearly granted 
and raiſed by parliament beſides ; and are com- 
puted to amount in times of peace to about 
four millions, There is no nation in Europe 
| B 4 which 
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which raiſes ſuch great ſums for government, 
and which has provided ſo amply and liberally 
for the ſupport of their princes as the Engliſh, | 
Notwithſtanding which, it is an obſervation 
frequently made by foreigners who come to 
this iſland, that there is hardly any court in 
"Europe which is kept up with fo little ſplen- 
dour as the Britiſn, which gives leſs encourage- 
ment to the arts and ſeiences, and where thoſe 
who belong to the king's houſehold complain 
oftener of being in arrears with regard to their 
ſalaries. I ſhall only add, that, in modern 
times, the civil lift is generally granted to the 
king during his life-time, though the Engliſh 
law maintains, that an Engliſh king never dies; 
but theſe triflifg contradictions in human aſ- 
ſertions are not to be regarded. Atithe time 
of the Revolution, the civil liſt was granted 
by parliament to king William, firſt for one 
year only, afterwards for five * and then 
for his life-time. N 

That part of the king's revenue which goes 
under the name of the civil lift, is, however, 
not the whole which the crown poſſeſſes in 
relation to money, All that is raiſed in the 
nation, under the name of taxes, of duties, of 
exciſe, &c. is delivered into the treaſury, and 
the king's exchequer, whence the different ſums 


are 
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are iſſued, according to the grants of parlia- 
ment, for the different exigencies of the ſtate, 
The perſons, who are employed in ſuch of- 
fices as concern the finances of the kingdom, 
are nominated by the king, or by thoſe who, 
in conſequence of the royal appointment, ac- 
quire the right of appointing | thgſe who ſerve 
under them. By theſe means the crown can 
make powerful friends and dependents ; and 
the great patronage, . which both in church 
and ſtate, is in the hangs of the king, renders - 
the influence of the crown very great. A few 
years ago, when thoſe who are ſtiled patriots 
got the upper hand in parliament, they wept 
ſo far as to vote, that the influence of the- 
clown had increaſed, way increaſing, and ought 
to be diminiſhed. Nay, an inguiry was even 
ſet on foot into the manner in which the money 
raiſed for the civil. liſt, was expended ; and 
one or two acts of parliament were paſſed for 
leſſening the inguence of 5 crown. This, 
indeed, was an exertion, which ſhewed for 
once the rights of the people, and that ãt was 
ſuppoſed, by the conſtitution, that the prero- 
gatives of the king were derived from the na- 
tion, who had conferred them on their ſove- 
reign. But means were ſoon found to extin- 
guiſh theſe ſparks of * leſt they ſhould 

| kindle 
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Kindle into a flame. This very tranſaction, 
and the reſult, has confirmed me in my opinion, 
that the — _ the power of the crown 
ate very great. 
When in England private perſons go to law, 
he that loſes is frequently obliged to pay all 
coſts; but the king in his law-fuits, though 
Be loſes, never pays any. If a perfon becomes 
a bankrupt, and owes any thing to the crown, 
that frim is previouſly taken from the whole 
of the bankrupt's effects, and what afterwards 
remains is divided among the creditors. If the 
collector of the land- tax in a pariſh ſhould be- 
came infolyent, or prove to be a knave, the 
inhabitants of che pariſh are to pay taxes a 
' ſecond time, ti make good the deficiency of 
| what is due to the king, If any perſon has 
in point of property a juſt demand upon the 
king, he muſt petition him in his court of 
_ chancery, where the chancellor will adminiſter 
right as a matter of grace, though not upon com- 
pulfion ®. In this feſpe& I might almoſt ſay, 
that the Germans, whom many of the Engliſh 


- -'3 It has, hgwever, been remarked, that this is a mere 
„)%„%% ckiutiindbe rreceeiings 
of the court of chancexy ; and that neither the chancellor, 


nor the king, can refuſe or 8 being ad- 
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regard 
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regard as ſlaves, poſſeſs more freedom; for 
they have a tribunal, where they can oblige 
their princes to render them juſtice, without 
its being regarded as a mere matter of grace 4. 
I am, however, convinced, that, in the preſent 
times, in England, juſtice will neyer be de- 
nied any ſubject, if he has a juſt demand even 
upon the King ; though there are inſtances 
enough in Engliſh hiſtory, where this could 
not be obtained. All theſe prerogatives ge 
ſufficient to ſhew, that the power of the king, 
and his political influence, are very great; and 
that there is ſome truth in what the emperor 
Charles V. aſſerted, in a converſation with the 
Engliſh miniſters at Bruſſels, that the preroga- 
tives of u king of England were more extenffve than 

thoſe of a king of France ; at leaſt it will be cer- 
tainly fo, if the revolution in France, which 


has juſt taken place, ſhould be finally eſta- 
bliſhed, 


+ Among other inſtances of this kind, I will only men- 
tion a proceſs, which the city of Leipſic carried on at Wez-- 
lar againſt the late king of Pruſſia, who had erected a turn- 
pike, and inſtituted a toll, on the high road leading to Leip- 
fic. Frederie, who is ſtiled the Great, loſt his ſuit ; and 


was obliged, though 9 to remove the turnpike, 
and drop the toll. 
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"THE Britifh nation is divided into > Lards 
and Commons; and upon this diſtinction are 
founded the two Houſes of Parliament, or the 
Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe of Commons. 
The dergy, according to the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, belong to the commons; 3 and the bi- 
ſhops fit in the houle of lords, not as repreſen- 
tallves of the clergy, but as barons of the 
realm. The number of the houſe of lords is 
nok limited. At the cloſe of the reign of 
Charles II. there were only 178 peers; but 
they have fince been increaſed to 216. When, 
in the year 1719, a bill was brought into par- 
liament for limiting the number of peers 
of the realm, and vigorouſly ſupported by 


| the earl of Sunderland, it paſſed the houſe 


of lords, but was rejected by the houſe 


-of commons ; becauſe many members of the 


lower houſe would not be deprived of the hope 
of being made peers themſelves. The privi- 


leges of a lord are great; and the houſe of 


peers is the higheſt tribunal in the kingdom, 


From all the'courts of juſtice appeals may be 


made to the houſe of ods, and their decifion 
1 1 79 
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* TheFhegliſh nobility, as before obſerved, are 
numerous, and in general rich. Their riches, 
however, and their ſplendor, are mare viſible At 
their country ſeats than in Eondon; though they 
ſpend the greater part of their revenues in the 
| metropolis, from the month of November tb | 
that of June. The Engliſh nobility might be 
the happielt of human creatures, if they 
would; But I fear there are too many of them 
Who do not enjoy that happineſs, which they 
tnight derive from their independency, and 
their large incomes, in conſequence of their 
ambition, and their too expenſive living. They 
ſeem to wiſh for nothing ſo much as places at 
c6urt, and lucrative employments under go- 
verfim{nr. The ſtyle of life of many of them 
is ſuch, that even their large incomes are not 
ſufficient for their r extravagant expences. Hence 
it ariſes, that ſome, who, by purſuing the dic- 
tates of good ſenſe, and by prudent manage- 
ment, might be the freeſt and moſt independ- 
ent — men, are burthened with debts, 
cringe at cburt, and are unmindful of their 
own dignity, and of the welfare of their coun- 
try. For this reaſon thoſe of the nobility who 
are Roman Catholics, appear to me to be more 
happy; for being excluded from places under 
government, and from fitting in parliament, 
ns they 
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they can live more to themſelves, and have 
more real enjoyment · of their fortunes. 
The Engliſh. nobility are called the guar- 
dians and the pillars of the throne; and I ſin- 
cerely believe, that they may be juſtly ſo con- 
fGdered. Though there are degrees of nobility, 
And they are ranked accordingly ; yet I have 
not found that there ſubſiſts ſich a ridiculous 
pride among the Britiſh nobles, on acteount of 
the number of noble anceſtors which make up 
their pedigree, as may be met with almoſt every 
where in Germany; nor does an Engliſh no- 
bleman think himſelf, or his poſterity, in the 
leaſt degraded, by marrying a lady who is not 
of a noble extraction. This would be looked 
upon among our Germaa nobility as @ great 
degradation, by which the moſt noble blood 
would be for ever defiled and corrupted; though 
it is to be fcared, that there are many, who 
pride themſelves upon their noble anceſtors, 
hoſe real fathers or grandfatherg were very 
different. perſons from their pretended proge- 
nitors; a circumſtance which is too common in 
=. all Chriſtian countries. 
| The privileges of the Engliſh nobility are 
great and numerous. There is amongſt others, 
a law known under the name of ſcandalum mag- 
natum; by which the character af a peer is 
+ x TIP 
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Ito be fecured againſt calumny and defama- 
tion. But whoever peruſes 1 the dgily papers af 
the preſent times may naturally ſuſpect the 
exiſtence of ſuch a law*; for moſt of them 
treat the characters of many Hoblemen very 
cavalierly. Sometimes, indeed, even facts and 
truth, when related, may have the eren Rp 


of ſcandal. 
The crown has always found it an 


to have the richeſt and moſt reſpected of her 
ſubjects on her fide, and to be in à cloſe union 
with them. Honours and titles are the means 
to obtain this end. The rich man, who might 
live independently, is eaſily blinded by theſe 
things. He becomes connected with the court, 
and ſupports its meaſures, oftentimes from mo- 
tives of vanity, and oftentimes from ſelf-intereſt 
and neceſſity, becauſe his expences become 
greater, and lead him to with for a partigipa- 
tion of thoſe good things, of which governs 
ment has the" diſpoſal. | 

It reflects no ſmall honour upon the Englifh 
nobility, that ſo many among them have dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves as men of ſcience and li- 


It would not, in the preſent age, I am informed, be 
conſidered as very honotrable in any nobleman to ground 
a proſecution upon this ſtatute ; nor do even the courts of 
law much countenance ſuch excluſive privũleges. 


terature, 
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terature, as authors, and friends to the Muſes; 
The names of a Bacon, Shafteſbury, Boling- 
broke, Burlington, Pembroke, Orrery, Lyt- 
telton, Pomfre:, Cheſterfield, and others, are 
well known in the republic of letters, and of 
arts. But the times ſeem to be altered: both 
a learning, and the patronage of the learned, 
appear to be in a decline among the r 
nobility.« Their education is, perhaps, i 
modern times more expenſive, ſince — 
ling is now more frequent than formerly; 
but} netwichſtandiol this, men of genius, 
and of ſhining "talents, are ſearce Much 
attention is paid to external atcompliſhments 3 3 
but the internal furniture of the head, and 
the ornaments of the heart; are not ſuffi- 
Siently regarded. Much time and money are 
expended in dreſs, public exhibitions, plays, 
© maſquerades, hunting, racing, and gratifying 
ſenſual; pleaſures; but the number of thoſe 
truly noble lords, who do honour to themſelves, 
Mid to their rank, by promoting the welfare 
of their country, and encouraging and patro- 
nizing arts and ſciences, is by far the ſmalleſt. 
2 even at preſent, Icould mention reſpeqable 
mes of voblemed, ſtill living, who do ho- 


nour to theit coungy, and to their elevated 
unn. 7 0 Pw: 14% "yp 
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The nobility on the continent are known to 
be poſſeſſed, in general, of great pride; and 
in England, here and there, ſomething of a 
ſimilar kind may be likewiſe obſerved; but, 
certainly, in no reſpect comparable to what is 
to be met with in ſome other countries. I 
have made an obſervation, which, though it 
may appear a little paradoxical, is, I believe, 
nevertheleſs true. In kingdoms, and princi- 
palities on the continent, the nobility which 
are to be met with at their reſpective courts, 
are, to outward appearance, more condeſcend- 
ing, and more polite and eaſy in their conver- 
ſation, than thoſe who live on their eſtates 
in the country, ata diſtance from the metro- 
polis and the court. In England, the reverſe 
ſeems to prevail. Thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of 
lucrative places under government, or who are 
called the Ins, are rather, pro tempore, haughty; 
and ſome of them reſemble thoſe petty tyrants, 
who are not much liked in other countries. 
On the contrary, thoſe who are not, or at leaſt 
but little, connected with the court, appear 
affable and civil; and almoſt to forget, that, 
by the regulations of ſociety, which, in ſuch 
caſes depend on the chance of birth, they are 
placed in a higher degree above thoſe who are 
preſumed to be their inferiors. i 0 
Vor. 1. = It 
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It is well known, that the Engliſh nobility 
have diveſted themſelves, long ago, of a pre- 
judice under which, in many other countries, 
their equals ſtill labour. Here it is in no reſ- 
pect looked upon as degrading, when the 
younger ſons of noblemen ſupport and enrich 
themſelves by traffic z which laudable way of 
thinking would, perhaps, be adppted more on the 
continent, if, after the example of the Eng- 
liſh, not all the children of a nobleman, but 
only his eldeſt ſon, were to inherit, and bear 
the gitle. At the, royal exchange in London, 
a man may, perhaps, conclude a bargain with 
- a merchant, without knowing that he is a 
near relation, or even the brother of a lord, 
becauſe he bears only the name of the family. 
Many marquiſſes, counts, and barons, in other 
countries, might be 7 more happy and 
uſeful than they are, if they copied after the 
wiſe example of the Engliſh, and engaged in 
trade, or in ſome profeſſion, that they might 
live without anxiety; and without verifying 
what Juvenal ſays, chat it is one of the great- 
eſt hardſhips of poverty to make thoſe raten 
lous who labour under it: 


babes hats pauptitas duriue in fo, 
— — 
Joy. Sat. i ul, LEY 152. 


This 
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This is frequently the caſe in other coun- 
tries, but not in England. I remember, among 
other inſtances, that, a few years ago, a man, 
who got his livelihood by plying a ferry- boat, 
between Portſmouth and the Ifle of Wight, 


became unexpectedly an Iriſh peer, becauſe 
death had made ſome havock in his family. 


* 
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Tux PEOPLE AND Tar HOUSE 
0 F COMMONS. 13 


ALL the fa pat of the co the king 
and the peers excepted, are ſtyled commons, and 
generally divided into two claſſes, gentry-and. 
commonalty, In, the firſt claſs. are reckoned, 
thoſe who rank between the nobility and the 
middling and lower claſs of the people. Ba- 
ronets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, go 
under the denomination of gentry. The 
elergy are looked upon as a _— claſs. Ba- 
ronets and knights may be compared with 
what is called lower nobility in other countries, 
though the title of a knight bachelor ſeems 
to be in but ſmall repute. Formerly it was a 
military honour and reward; but at preſent it 

is beſtowed on people of different profeſſions: 

and if the city of London preſents an addreſs 
to the king to congratulate him on any oc a- 
fian, the citizens, that preſent it are aſked, if 
there are any among them who wiſh to be 
knighted ? It then frequently happens, that 
people of no hignificance,, whoſe wives wiſhed 
to be called, My Lady, acquire the honour of 
knighthood. The title of eſquire belongs pro- 
perly to the younger ſons of noblemen, and to 


people 
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people of genteel extraction, who live upon 
an ample fortune; but at preſent this appella- 
tion is very much degraded. I have ſeen it in 
Engliſh newſpapers beſtowed upon notorious 
ſharpers, and even pickpockets. The appel- 
lation of gentlemen ſhould be given only to thoſe 
who have enjoyed a liberal education, and 
make good uſe of it, at the ſame time that 
their dreſs excites a favourable idea, and their 
outſide correſponds with their infide. How- 
ever, this title is likewiſe much miſuſed ; for 
it is given to, and aſſumed by people who, 
have, neither by education, nor conduct, the 
leaſt claim to it. Even a parcel of coblers 


and botchers, when they meet, will addreſs. 


the company with the appellation of Gentle- 
men, as two waſherwomen will call one another 
an. 1189817 2:00 JO es 


It is faid, that in England are to be found | 


i" 10,000, who, under no other title than 
the appellation of Gentlemen, enjoy from 5o0l, 
to 50001. ſterling yearly incomes, derived from 
their eſtates, or perſonal” fortunes, '' To theſe 
are to be added at leaſt 20,000 of younger 
brothers, and ſons of the nobility, and what 


are called people of quality. They are gene- 


rally brought up as if they were poſſeſſed of 
great fortunes, though in reality they have 
3 but 
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but very little to expect. To ſupply, there: 
fore, the want of perſonal fortune, they muſt 
endeavour, either by their real merit, or, which 
is much oftener the caſe, by means of their 
relations, to get lucrative places under govern- 
ment, either in the army, navy, church, or 
otherwiſe. Some of the Engliſh confider this 
kind of gentry as the bane of the country, 
though I believe there are many exceptions to 
be made. They fay, that they are ready to 
.do any thing for money, places, and penſions ; 
and that their dependence on government ren- 
ders them dangerous enemies to the liberty of 
the people. Biſnop Burnet ex preſſes bimſelf till 
more ſtrongly, * They are,” ſays be, for 
« the moſt part, the worſt inſtructed and the 
ce leaſt knowing of any of their rank, I ever 
ce went amongſt?,” Of thoſe that are educated 
in the Engliſh univerſities, - he aſſerts, that 
c they are rather diſpoſed to love arbitrary go- 
ec vernment, and to became ſlaves to abſolute 
% monarchy ;”—and that they are eafily 
& brought to like ſlavery, if they may be the 
5 tools for managing it.“ I am, however, of 
opinion, that this deſcription of Burnet's is 
more ſuited to former times, and that the pre- 
ſent have rather altered for the better. Vet it 


6 t of . Quin Times, val. H. p. 648. © 
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is very natural, and it is confirmed by daily 
experience, that thoſe who are educated as if 
they were high in rank, though without ſuffi- 
cient fortune to ſupport it afterwards, being 
initiated in early youth in all faſhionable follies, 
and having themſelves indulged in all ſorts of 
exceſſes, will try every means to ſupport the 
ſame kind of life, They will readily adopt 
My method which promiſes money to carry on 
their manner of living, as it is called, in ſtyle, 
in idleneſs and purſuit of pleaſure. Befides, 
thoſe who fall under this deſcription of gentry, 
ſeldom think it to be a concern of theirs, to 
live within their income. They generally go 
beyond it, and are either involved in debts, or 
uſe every means, however abject, to procure 
a place under governtnent, a finecure, or a pen- 
fion, that they may live upon the induſtry and 
the taxes of their fellow. citizens. The com- 
monalty 1s, generally ſpeaking, the better part 
of the nation ; and it is, if nor folly, at leaſt 
great pity, that they are not always valued by 
thoſe who think themſelves their betters, ac- 
cording to their merit with regard to the pub- 
lic in general; nay, that many, who belong 

to this uſeful claſs of the nation, look upon 
their ſituation as degrading, and aſpire to ap- 
NC at, leaſt outwardly, as if they belonged 
C 4 to 
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to a higher claſs of the community. This, 
however, is a kind of weakneſs, which is to be 
met with in all countries; though it is a pity 
that it ſhould infect the Engliſh commonalty, 
which is ſuperlatively happy, when compared 
with the greateſt part of thoſe in W Who 
are in rank their equals. 85552 
The lower houſe of parliament, a 
the commons of-Great Britain, has thence taken 


its denomination. It conſiſts of 558 members. 


To enquire into the ſtate of the nation, to deli- 
berate about the means of promoting public 
welfare, to remove national grievances, and to 
grant the neceſſary ſupplies, that are to be 
raiſed for the ſupport of government and the 
Kate, are the principal objects to which the 
attention of the parliament is directed. They 
are very great; and thoſe who have read Eng- 
liſh hiſtory with attention, will know how much, 

particularly in later times, this grand council 
of the nation has contributed to ſupport liberty, 
and to adyance the proſperity of the Britiſh do- 
minions”, a 

| When any bills have paſſed both houſes of 
potent, the king gives his aſſent, upon 


8 5 Here Weed in the German, an account * the pub- 
he buſineſs is tranſacted in parliament, which being well 
known to Engliſhmen, is not here tranſlated, 


© | which 
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which they become law, and are called acts, or 
flatutes. This royal aſſent is given in old Nor- 
man French, as it was done in the times of 
William the Conqueror. I have often wonder- 
ed how the Britiſh ſpirit can brook, that theſe 
monuments of former ſubjection and conqueſt 
ſhould ſtill remain; but cuſtoms are in many 
inſtances kept up and authorized, though there 
are good reaſons for aboliſhing them. A fo- 
reigner will alſo wonder, that theſe laws, and 
theſe parliamentary and royal mandates, when 
they concern the whole community, are not, 
as in other countries, made publicly known, 
either by being read on Sundays in churches, 
or poſted up in public places, that every one 
may be informed of the law which is enacted. 
When J have mentioned this to Engliſhmen, I 
received for anſwer, that it was ſuppoſed the 
whole nation was preſent in the perſons of their 
repreſentatives, when theſe laws were made in 
parliament; and therefore became immediately 
acquainted with them. This 1s a kind of im- 
puted knowledge, like that of the imputed 
ſin of the firſt man, which divines have called 
original, Adam being ſuppoſed to have been 
the repreſentative of all mankind. Of theſe 
ſtatutes, or acts of parliament, there are ſo 
great a number, that they fill more than twelve 
| quarto 
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quarto volumes. - I have been told, that ſome 
of theſe ſtatutes contradict each other; and 
my own experience has taught me, that a great 
many are not at all, or at leaſt very little ob- 
ſerved: - If. laws, enacted by theſe ſtatutes, are 
to be repealed, they are to go back through 
all the ſame formalities, which attended their 
coming into exiſtence. The manner in which 
the laws.of England are promulgated, as well 
as the laus themſelves, ſeems to ſtand in great 
need of reformation. 

I have often felt the greateſt pleaſure, when 
I had an opportunity of attending debates of 
ſame: conſequence in parliament ; and it is my 
frm opinion, that if, in modern times, in any 
country eloquence can be exhibited as it was 
among the Greeks and Romans in their better 
days, it is in the Britiſh ſenate, I have ſome- 
times heard, in both houſes, ſpeeches which 
would by no means have diſgraced a Demoſ- 
chenes or a Cicero, great as thoſe names are, 
Formerly, the liberty of ſpeech in parliament. 
was very much confined, and that which now 
, prevails.js to be dated from the time of James 
the Firſt. Every member, at preſent, ex- 
prefles his ſentiments with the utmoſt freedom ; 
and the ſpirit of the old Romans, in thoſe days 
of liberty, ſeems particularly now and then to 
Ox re- 
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re-appear in the houſe of commons. It muſt 
give pleaſure to a feeling and enlightened mind, 
to hear the nobleſt language of patriotiſm, and 
| ſee in what ſtriking colours the intereſt of the 
court, and the liberties of the people are cari- 
catured; but, when after long rhetorical ex- 
ertions, the cry is, the queſtion ! the queſtion ! 
an uninformed ſtranger, whoſe paſſions have 
been worked upon by the ſpeeches he heard, 
and who tacitly felt an intereſt in the event of 
the debate, will find to his great ſurprize, that 
the whole conteſt is too often no more than a 
matter of form, and a kind of mock battle 
between the miniſterial party and thoſe that are 
in the oppofition, of which the iſſue in moſt 
inſtances very *afily might be foretold before 
the houſe aſſembled, The annual ſeſſions of 
parliament might be much ſhortened, if ſome 
ſpeakers, particularly thoſe in the oppoſition, , 
would abridge their ſpeeches, eſpecially when 
they know beforehand that they will be of no 
effect. A foreign gentleman, who underſtood 
Engliſh pretty well, came out of the houſe of 
commons, much fatigued, becauſe the debates 
had laſted till late at night. When I ſaw him 
on the next day, and aſked him how he had 
been entertained, his anſwer was, © If the 
{ words of W are to be underſtood li- 


terally ; 
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«© terally ; and that of every idle word that men ſhall 
*© ſpeak, they ſhall give an account in the day of judg- 
5 ment, I will endeayour to get behind the Bri- 
t tiſh parliament ; and I ſhall be ſure that an 
bc eternity will be required before "ny account 
«© can be called for.“ 

In the upper houſe, thoſe W whe: are ab- 
| * may give their votes, after a debate, by 
proxy. If to foreigners it ſhould appear ſtrange, 
that votes are given without hearing what has 
been urged for or againſt the queſtion, they 
ought to conſider, that the miniſter gains 
by this way of voting, - becauſe a third part of 
the votes are ſometimes given in this manner, 
If, in the Roman ſenate, they likewiſe had 
voted by proxy, it might, indeed be aſked, of 
what uſe could have been the eloquence of a 
Cicero, or of any other orator ? . 
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REMARKS on THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


FORMS of government are, in the ſocial 
ſtate of men, a neceſſary evil. We cannot do 
without them, on account of the ambitious, 
the wicked, the» fooliſh members of fociety. 
I for my part ſhould declare myſelf for a*mo- « 
narchical government, if the chiefs of nations: | 
were always wiſe men and friends to mankind. 
The objections againſt an ariſtocracy, are many 
and too ſtrong to be refuted. As for repub- 
lican government, which ſeems to be ſo favour- 
able to ineſtimable liberty, it is much to be 
lamented, that the hiſtory of old and modern 
republics ſhews too plainly, how much even 
this form of government ſuffers by ambition; 
ſelfiſhneſs, ignorance, and folly. Man, con- 
ſidered in a ſtate of nature, revolts againſt all 
reſtrictions of his liberty: it, therefore, will 
always remain a problem to find out a form of 
government, which is adapted to that natural 
liberty of man, and to that ſociety in general, 
in which he lives, in ſuch a manner as to an- 
ſwer in every reſpect, when it is put into prac- 
tice. Till then, we muſt pronounce every ſort 
of government a good one, which, when well 
| admi- 
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adminiſtered, promotes the happineſs of thoſe 
who live under it. -. 

Since, however, all the three before men- 
tioned kinds of government are imperfect, it 
is not eaſily to be conceived, that a fourth, 
which is a compound of three imperfections, 
| ſhould become a perfection. This is appli- 
cable to the Britiſh conſtitution.” It is a medley, 
a compoſition of monarchical, ariſtocratical, 
and republican materials; and though it has 
been looked upon, particularly by the Engliſh 
themſelves, as a maſterpiece of human wiſdom, 
yet many viſible defects may be diſcovered in 
it. I very readily pronounce the Britiſh con- 
Kitution, when compared with other govern- 
ments, a very excellent one; but it appears to 
me that the new conſtitution, which is juſt in- 
troduced into the united American provinces, 
is free from many defects which may be found 
in the Engliſh, and has advantages which 
the latter has not. However, fince that new 
one has not yet been ſufficiently tried, and its 
preference has not been ſtamped with an expe- 
rience of many years, it muſt be left to time 
to decide whether the * or che e 
conſtitution is ſuperior. 

Political conteſts, which have been almoſt 


n and parties which ſeem to be per- 
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manent, have kept the nation continually in a 
kind of ferment; and the revolutions which 
have happened, ſeem to be a ſufficient proof, 
that the Engliſh conſtitution, which is com- 
poſed of ſuch jarring elements, muſt contain 
within irſelf the cauſes of its deſtruction. The 
Engliſh hiſtory, of former and modern times, 
_ furniſhes proofs ſufficient, that the nation was 
never without complaints of its conſtitution 
being violated ; though the true ſpirit of this 
conſtitution, and the rights of the people 
which it contains, were never properly under- 
ſtood before the times of James the Firſt; nay, 
1 may ſay, only fince the reign of Charles the 
Second. Before I became ſomewhat acquaint- 
ed with the political affairs of England, and 
how they are tranſacted, I uſed to think, that 
if the maxims of the conſtitution were ſtrictly 
adhered to, by the crown, lords, and com- 
- mons, the people might be happy, and the 
king beloved and honoured. But as often as I 
expreſſed theſe thoughts, I always was anſwer- 
ed: ©& This is impoſſible, England cannot be 
governed, but by parties.” Indeed, conſi- 
dering the Engliſh form of government, it 

can hardly be otherwiſe. Authority, and the 
luſt of power, are things which too eafily take 
poſſeſſion of the mind: they ſeem to be of 
55 an 
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an elaſtic quality, they reſiſt and want to ex- 
tend the more, the more they are confined, 
There is no nation whoſe hiſtory this aſſertion 
can more verify than the Engliſh, and the good 
ſenſe and ſpirit of the people has no where ſtrug- 

| gled harder and oftener in oppoſition to arbitrary 
power, than on their iſland. In the times of 
queen Elizabeth, and of her father Henry, 


this ſpirit was, however, much leſs manifeſted 


than afterwards. The undetermined preroga- 
tives of the crown were ſo extenſive, and en- 


eroached ſo much upon the rights of the peo- 


ple, that, at that period, the crown might al- 

moſt be ſaid to be in poſſeſſion both of the exe- 
cutive and the legiſlative power. Soon after 
the royal and the republican ingredients of the 


Engliſh conſtitution began to wreſtle very hard 


with each other, which of the two ſhould fall 
to the ground. In the time of Cromwell, 


the republican proved to be victorious; but 
how far that would have been the caſe, if he 


had lived langer, may e be * 
tioned. 


. have beste mad, that the power of - 


the crown in England is very great; and though 


the privileges and power of the parliament 
ſeem to be very extenſive likewiſe, yet the in- 


fluence of the crown may generally procure a 
5 as 5 majority 
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majority in both houſes, and by theſe meaps 
become in fact the legiſlative power, and do as 
it pleaſes, though in appearance every thing 
ſeems to be done conſtitutionally. Hence the 
Engliſh diſtinguiſh between real government 
and apparent ; hence government is called the 
public ; and the money which 1s raiſed by 
taxes in the nation, and which is under the 
controul of government, and the majority of 
the houſe of commons on the fide of the mi- 
niſter, is called the treaſure of the public, or 

public money. I mention this, becauſe a fo-. 
reigner will not find theſe fignifications of the 
word public mentioned in any Engliſh digiion- 
ary. 

Rapin ſays, „ The policy of the kings 
& (ſpeaking of the ſucceſſors of Henry V.) 
turned wholly upon governing their parlia- 
cc ments by ſecret intrigues, without diſcover- 
ce ing any deſire of altering the conſtitution ?.“ 
This practice, excepting perhaps the reigns of 
ſome princes, particularly thoſe of 'Henry 
VIII. who ſometimes acted in a very arbitrary 
manner, has been continued to modern times. 
If the miniſters of the crown have ſufficient 
money and patronage to procure a majority in 


7 Hiſt. of England, vol. ui. p. 797 Diſſertation on 
Whigs and Tories. 
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+ their favour, they are ſafe, and enabled to go- 
vern as they like, or to do as they are ordered 
by their maſter. It is difficult for thoſe who 
are either poor, or avaricious, to reſiſt the 
temptations of gold, and keep clear from the 
contaminations of bribery and corruption, At 
parliamentary elections, money circulates very 
freely, and that party which wants to prove 
victorious on ſuch occaſions, is generally pro- 
fuſe in bribes. However, theſe very means, 
to 39% and fo juſtly blamed, prove at the ſame 
time the liberty which the nation enjoys. In- 
ftances occur in ancient times, in which kings 
have. directed whom electors ſhould return as 
their repreſentatives, and theſe directions have 
been ſometimes complied with; but at preſent 
the miniſters of the crown ftand in need of 
coſtly means to procure to themſelves parlia- 
mentary intereſt, which ſhews at once that deſ- 
potiſm is out of the queſtion. - Hence it might 
farther very properly be aſked, whether a mi- 
nifter, who employs bribery in order to have 
perſons returned for the houſe of commons 
who are in his intereſt, is more to be blamed, 
or thoſe who had it in their power to choofe 
for their own advantage, but ſuffered them- 
| ſelves. to be corrupted, and afterwards com- 
plain, that the majority of the parliament, ac- 
SY cording 
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cording to their judgment, is not in fayour of 
liberty and the people ? It is however, evident 
from this very circumſtance, that if there were 
no power in the Engliſh conſtitution, which had 
both inclination and ſufficient means to corrupt, 
parliament would be more free and patriotic ; 
its deliberations and debates would be influ- 


enced by nothing, but the defire to promote 
the happineſs and welfare of the nation. In- 


ſtead of this the royal power and prerogatives 


are a kind of a perpetual thunder-cloud, which 
hovers over. the liberties of the people. It 
avails little to ſay, that the houſe of commons 
alone has the power of raifing money by taxes 
and other impoſitions, and therefore has the 
beſt check upon ambitious deſigns, or any ar- 
bitrary proceedings of the miniſters of the 
crown; for if theſe have procured a majority 
in this very houſe, they may grant public mo- 
ney as they pleaſe, and raiſe it by taxes as they 
think proper. The nobility inclines almoſt in 
every country to the fide of the government, 
and in England it is particularly fo: It is, 
therefore, no wonder, that in the upper houſe 
the majority is almoſt always for the crown, 
when ſo many of the nobility enjoy lucrative 
places, which are in the gift of the king. The 
caſe is the ſame in the lower houſe, where 

2 many 
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many, on account of penſions and places, are 
dependent on the miniſter, or are related to 
lords who are in the intereſt of the crown. 
Whether the new American conſtitution, by 
having only a, preſident, whoſe office is limit- 

ed ro four years, and at the ſame time no no- 
bility or houſe of lords, will be free from thoſe 
inconveniences which attend the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, time alone can diſcover. 

The hiſtory of all ages demonſtrates, that in 

thoſe countries where the right of property is 
eſtabliſhed, the richeſt man has the greateft 
ſway, and is generally moſt reſpected. In all 
republics, the moſt wealthy citizens have been 
dangerous to liberty. Rome, and other free 
ſtates, were by theſe means bent down under 
the yoke of monarchical government ; and the 
' hiſtory of Florence evinces the fame truth in 
modern times. If, therefore, the conſtitution 
of England ſhould ever be altered, I am of the 
- ſame opinion with David Hume *, that it will 
rather change to an abſolute monarchy than 
to an entire republican government; though 
J moſt fincerely join the excellent author of the 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, in 
his wiſh to the Britiſh conſtitution as it now is, 


9 Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 27. 
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Efto perpetua ! Since, however, nothing in this 
world is perpetual, it is by no means impoſ- 
ſible, that, in future times, princes of ambition 


may ſeize ſuch opportunities as have offered 


in former times, but which have been neglect- 
ed, to render their power abſolute. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. an act was paſſed by the 
parliament, by which the king was empower- 
ed, with the advice of his council, to iflue 
proclamations, enjoining obedience under what- 
ever pains and penalties he ſhould think pro- 
per ; and which proclamations were to have the 
force of perpetual laws?, The prerogative of 
iſſuing proclamations, with a power of exact- 
ing obedience to them, as it was exerciſed even 
before the paſting of this ſtatute, is called by 
Hume “' a ſtrong ſymptom of abſolute govern- 


ment.“ He likewiſe fays, © that the people 


in thoſe times had little notion of being 
ce jealous of their liberties, were deſirous of 
© making the crown independent, and wiſhed 


9 It ſeems, however, manifeſt, that the parliament which 
framed this extraordinary act, did not intend that it ſhould 
have ſo extenſive an operation as ſome writers have ſup- 
poſed ; for the ſame parliament afterwards enacted, though 
with ſome incon ſiſtency, that no proclamation ſhould de- 
prive any perſon of his lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, inheri- 
tances, privileges, franchiſes ; nor yet infringe any laud- 
able cuſtom of the realm. | | 

10 Hiſt. of England, vol. v. p. 197. 
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y 


ce only to remove from themſelves, as much 23 
« poſſible, the burthens of government. A 
« large ſtanding army, and a fixed reve- 


ec nue, would, on theſe conditions, have 


« been regarded as great bleſſings. Bur- 
net ſays, * I have ſeen the nation thrice on the 
6 brink of ruin.— After the Reftoration all were 
« running faſt into flavery; had king Charles 
« Il. been attentive to thoſe bad defigns 
c (which he purſued afterwards with more 
< caution), upon his firſt return, flavery and 
e abſolute pgwer might have been ſettled into 
< law with a revenue able to maintain it. Had 
Cromwell lived longer, or had he had a ſuc- 
ceſſor, on whom his ſpirit had devolved, the 
Engliſh nation might, by this time, have been 


uſed to abſolute monarchy, already more than 


a century. What has happened formerly, may 
happen again, notwithſtanding the encomiums 
that are paſſed, perhaps with more confidence 
than truth, on what are honoured with the ap- 


. pellation of enlightened times, 


It is in vain to ſay, that the ſpirit of Britons 
would never ſuffer them to ſubmit to be treated 


* Ibid. p. 456, note. The juſtice of this ſtatement of 
Mr. Hume, reſpecting the diſpoſition of the people of Eng: 
land at that period, is not, however, univerſally admitted, 
though I think it to be a very true one. 


like 
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like Frenchmen formerly, or like Spaniards ; 
for Engliſh hiſtory furniſhes reigns of kings, 
who have treated their ſubjects in a very arbi- 
trary manner. Even members of parliament 
have been impriſoned, at the will of ſome ſo- 
yereigns, or their favourites. Juries were of- 
tentimes no ſecurity to the liberty of the peo- 
ple, the jurors being overawed by the royal 
power, and ſometimes even fined when they 
gave verdicts contrary to thewill of the judges 
dependent on the crown. Nay, there are reigns 
in which juries ſeem to have been unknown, 
or at leaſt as little in uſe, as they are at this 
very day in ſome parts of Scotland. That 
noble averſion, which the nation hitherto has 
ſhewn againſt ſtanding armies, ſeems to wear 
off by degrees, Twenty years ago, when 1 
came firſt into England, the inhabitants of Lon- 
don would not fo calmly have ſubmitted to be , 
| Puſhed off in the ſtreets from the footway, | 
with the but-end of a muſket, by a troop of ſol- 
diers, marching two a breaſt as they do at pre- 
ſent. The exciſe laws, which in England are 
as ſevere as in any country, have likewiſe been 
impoſed, and 'very. tamely adopted, What, 
therefore, has happened in former times, in- 
confiſtent with liberty, may happen again in 


thoſe which are to came, 
D 4 Who» 
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| "Whoever views the Britiſh conſtitution, as 
it now actually appears, cannot but eaſily diſ- 
cover many things, which ſtand greatly in need 
of a reform. I ſhall mention only a few. It 
is frequently ſaid, that the Engliſh nation is 
happy and free, becauſe they are their own le- 
*giſlators, being repreſented in parliament. I 
verily believe, that the real intention of the 
_ conſtitution is, that it ſhould be ſo. But con- 
ſidering that the number of inhabitants, in Eng- 
land and Wales, is generally eſtimated at be- 
tween fix and ſeven millions, among whom are 


only 260,000 that are intitled to vote at elec- 


tions for members of parliament; can it be ſaid, 
that the nation chooſes its own repreſentatives * 


Is it true, that it is ſufficiently repreſented by 


513 members of the houſe of commons, de- 
duCting 45 for Scotland, when many flouriſh- 
| Ing towns ſend no repreſentatives at all, and 
others by no means in proportion to the num- 
ber of their inhabitants? When the votes of 
thoſe who come into the houſe of commons for 


3 It was aſſerted in the Houſe of Commons, on the 25th 
of April, 1782, that in the above mentioned number were 
included 60,000 exciſe and cuftom-houſe officers, together 
with others who are dependent on the crown, and conſe- 
quently vote as they are directed. But exciſe-officers, and 
cuftom-houſe officers, have ſince, by act * nn been 
rendered incapable of voting. 
de- 
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| decayed places, called rotten boroughs, are in 
all reſpects full as good as any other parlia- 
mentary vote given? Is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
thoſe who, perhaps, have paid three, or more 
thouſand pounds, for the honour of repreſent- 
ing ſuch a borough, have given that ſum away 
merely with a view of doing good to their 
country? Foreigners, indeed, have too great 
an opinion of this repreſentation of the nation, 
and of its being its own legiſlator. They do 
not know the proportion which the repreſented 
bear to the number of thoſe that repreſent 
them; they are little acquainted with the man- 
ner in which the elections are carried on; they 
are often credulous enough to believe, that all 
the laws originate from the whole body of the 
people, by means of their repreſentatives, 
when the moſt important bills or laws are ge- 
nerally brought in by the miniſters of the 

crown, and. carried through by their decided 
| majorities. Even Monteſquieu, though he 
had viſited England, betrays in his encomium 
on the Britiſh conſtitution *, that his notions, 
particularly with reſpect to what concerns the 
repreſentation in parliament, were not altoge- 
ther conformable to truth, but contradicted by 


+ L'Eſprit des Loix, liv. xi. ch. vi. tom. I. p. 257. 
expe- 
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experience, He intimates, that the repreſen- 
tatives of towns and boroughs were inhabitants 
of the places which they repreſented * ; and 
fays, that every citizen had a right to vote for 
rheir repreſentatives, excepting thoſe who are 
in fo low a ftation, that they might be reputed 
to have no will of their own*. When I firſt 
came into England, I entertained a notion fi- 
milar to that of Monteſquieu; but I am now 
of opinion, that there are many boroughs 
which are repreſented by a perſon, of whom 
thofe that chooſe him, often know as little as 
he knows of them; and the ſmall number, 
which I have before remarked, who have a 
right to vote, clearly ſhews how much Mon- 
tefquieu was alſo in that reſpect miſtaken. 
Sinee a repreſentation, which is proportion- 
able to the number of the inhabitants of the 
realm, muſt be conſidered as an effential part 
of the conſtitution, it is a ſubject of ſurprize, 
that the number of members of the houſe of 
commons is not increaſed ; that large towns 
and boroughs remain unrepreſented ; and that 
the repreſentation of thoſe ſhould be continued 
which are totally decayed. , But the reaſons 
why theſe improvements are not adopted, are 


s L'Eſprit de Loix, liv. xi. ch. vi. tom. I. p. 264. 
6 Ibid. p. 265. 
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ſufficiently obvious. It has been propoſed, 


within theſe few years, to add ſome new mem- 
bers to the houſe of commons ; and there was 
undoubtedly abundant reaſon for ſuch a mea- 
ſure. It has, nevertheleſs, been oppoſed and 
rejected. Some were of opinion, that ſuch a 
meaſure would be a dangerous innovation. 
L Leave,“ it was ſaid, ** the old venerable fa- 
c brick of the conftitution as it is: do nat 
« tamper with it.” They certainly did not 
recolle&, that the houſe of commons has even 
in modern times increaſed in numbers. In the 
reign of Charles I. there were only 494 mem- 
bers; and conſequently, fince that time, 19 
new repreſentations in parliament have taken 


place. The very intention of the venerable I 
fabric of the conſtitution, if I may repeat the 


expreſſion, is, that it ſhould be ornamented 
with the picture, or repreſentation, of every 
town or borough in England ; but how many 
of them, though of note, and in a flouriſhing 
condition, are totally unrepreſented ! The fact 


is, that miniſters who are attached to and fond 


of the ſyſtem of bribery and corruption, would 
find the ſums too great that would be required. 
to anſwer their purpoſe, if the number of the 
members of the houſe of commons were in- 
creaſed. They might even experience their 

; infla- 
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: influence at new elections too weak, if it were 
to be extended over a number of unrepreſented 
places in England, and til} more in Scotland. 
It reflects, therefore, no ſmall honour on a 
miniſter of the crown, and his conſtitutional 
principles, when he ſhewved himſelf, . a few 
years ago, inclined to favour an increaſe of re- 
preſentation, which was propoſed in parlia- 
ment, though the ſcheme afterwards miſcar- 
ried. All the increaſe of repreſentatives in the 
houſe of commons would, however, avail but 
little, if the number of the peers be not limit- 
ed. For if they can be created by dozens at 
once, as was ackually done in the year 1711, 
it will be always in the power of a miniſter to 
gain a majority in the upper houſe, to counter- 

balance the patriotiſm of the houſe of com- 
mons. 

Another reaſon why the repreſentation of the, 
nation in-parliament-is not altogether conſiſtent 
with the ends that it ſhould anſwer, may be 

derived from thale members who fit as delegates 

of the people, though they are univerſally 

known'to be dependents on the crown, becauſe 

they enjoy places and penſions given by go- 
1 vernment. It is true, there is a law which 

enacts, that whenever a member accepts a place 

- from the crown, his ſeat in the houſe is imme- 

oft dilately 
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diately vacated but in ſuch caſes they are ge- 
nerally re- elected. If thoſe who have it in 
their option to chooſe whom they pleaſe, elect 
ſuch perſons again, it is their own fault; and, 
perhaps, it may be ſaid, that government 
cannot be blamed. But the caſe is gene- 
rally different; for the election is carried 
on under the influence of the crown. It 
is, however, the depravity and venality of the 
greateſt part of the electors, which, beyond 
any thing elſe, deſttoys the ſpirit, and defeats 
the intention of the Conſtitution. A foreigner, 
who has never been preſent at thoſe ſcenes in 
England, when the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple m parliament are choſen for ſeven years, 
cannot poſſibly form a proper idea of them. 
Numbers of thoſe who give their votes for a 
man, whom they intruſt with a ſeptennial care 
of their rights and liberties, do it in a ſtate of 
intoxication, The riots, which then ſo fre- 
quently happen, are a reproach to the police, 
and a ſcandal to all ſober people, and to all 
who have any regard for morality and virtue. It 
is a fingular ſight, during an election, to ſee per- 
ſons of quality, who wiſh to be choſen, or their 
friends, enter the cottages of the poor, ſqueeze 
their hands, ſalute their wives and daughters, 
promiſe a great deal, and open houſes for thoſe 
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who will vote for them, where, at their expence, 
roaſt beef, plum pudding, ale, wine, and ſpi- 
rituous liquors, are ſerved liberally and plenti- 
fully. All ſeem then to be upon an equality; 
generofity and condeſcenfion, united with the 
faireſt promiſes, are conſpicuous to a degree, 
. which might charm a ſtranger, who was not 
acquainted with the views of the candidates, 
and the manceuvres practiſed on ſuch occaſions. 
But the ſcene greatly alters when he who can- 
vaſſed for votes has obtained his end. He then 
commonly gives himſelf little concern about 


* , thoſe who choſe him, and has their intereſt, 


perhaps, no more at heart than that of the 
inhabirants of Madagaſcar. There are laws 
againſt bribery at elections, but they are eaſily 
evaded. Thoſe who have acquired great riches 
in the Eaft Indies, and whom the Engliſh call 
nabobs, do not care how much they pay for 
the honour of a ſeat in parliament. Nay, it is 
even faid, that the nabob of Arcot has ſome- 
times furniſhed gentlemen with the ſums, re- 
quifite to procure a ſeat in the houſe of com- 
mons, that they might take care of his intereſt, 
if there ſhould be occafion for it, when Eaſt 
India affairs are before the parliament. Ac- 
cording to this ſtate of things, every prince on 
the continent might, if he thought proper, 
5 have 
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have his own members in the houſe of com- 
mons; and what Jugurtha ſaid of Rome might 
be applied to the Britiſh ſenate, © That it 
« might be bought by him who could afford 
« to give the proper price.“ 
I ſhall mention only one thing more, which, 
ſeems to militate againſt rhe original deſign of 
the conſtitution. I mean the duration of a par- 
liament, which includes at preſent ſeven years. 
This is certainly a long time, for a majority in 
the lower houſe, which is on the fide of the 
crown, to encroach or the rights and liberties 
of the people. It is worth a bad man's while 
to buy a ſeat in the houſe : for he may well 
entertain hopes, that, during ſeven years, he 
ſhall find means not only to reimburſe himſelf, 
but alſo to get ſomething profitable from thoſe 
by whom his vote may be wanted. The com- 
mune conſilium, or common council, which is 
mentioned in Magna Charta, though very dif- 
ferent from the preſent form of Britiſh parlia- 
ments, may yet be confidered as the foundation 
of them. The ſummonſes for thoſe common 
councils were iſſued forty days before their 
meeting, and the cauſe of the ſummons was 
alſo declared, that they might know the reaſons 


7 Urbem venalem,-fi emptorem invenerit. 
SALLUST. de Bello Jugurth. c. 39. 
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for which they met, and come prepared accord- 
ingly. If the Engliſh think their Magna 


Charta ſo facred as they pretend it to be, why | 


have they deviated from the good intentions of 


their Great Charter in favour of their liberties ? 


Why do thoſe who have a right to ſend-repre- 


ſentatives, place an unlimited truſt in them for 


ſeven whole years, without knowing for what 
they ſend them, the article of granting taxes, 
and drawing money out of their pockets, only 
exceptcd, of which in the preſent times they may 
always be extremely certain? If parliaments 
laſted only for a year, or even for three, it 
would not be ſo eaſy as it is now, for a miniſter 
of the crown to, obtain a majority. The trea- 
fury may afford every ſeven years the expences 
of a general election; but if parliaments were 
annual, or triennial, it would ſoon be found, 


that the ſums ſpent in procuring a majority 


could not be afforded, and elections would of 


courſe be more free and more diſintereſted, be- 


cauſe the public welfare would be the only in- 
tereſt which the greater part of the electors 
would have in view. There has been of late 
years an annual motion made for triennial par- 


liaments, but it muſt ever be unſucceſsful, 
while the miniſter has a decided majority a- 
gainſt it. Beſides, even thoſe who are not his 


friends, 
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friends, would hardly vote for ſhortening the 
duration of parliaments, except they were cer- 
tain of being re-choſen without much expence : 
for at prefent moſt of the members of the 
lower houſe, who have given themſelves great 
trouble to obtain a ſeat, recolle& how difficult 
and expenfive a buſineſs it was. Shortening 
the duration of parliament muſt, therefore, be 
the reſult of the exertion of the people them- 
ſelves; for as matters are circumſtanced, it will 
hardly ever originate either from the crown, or 
from a majority of the houſe of commons. 
Various cauſes, fince the latter part of the 
reign of king James I. have occaſioned ſtate- 
parties to ſubſiſt in England without interrup- 
tion. In this reſpe& the Engliſh government 
appears to me to be a kind of political Mani- 
cheiſm, where -a good God, and an evil one, 
ſeem to be always at war againſt each other. 
The power of the crown and the liberty of the 
people are, in their very nature, contradictory 
to one another; and yet, if I were to be aſked, 
whether it would not be better that one of 
theſe. deities were ſubdued ? I ſhould be ata 
loſs what anſwer to give; for I believe there 
would be parties notwithſtanding. At preſent, 
the court has its party, and ſo have the people. 
Some adhere to their party from principle; 
Vor. I. E others 
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others from intereſt, and ſelfiſh motives. I 
know, however, from my own obſervation, 
that it is a miſtaken notion to ſuppoſe, that 
every one who is of the court party is not a 
friend to his country, or that a real patriot is 
always againſt the court. Thoſe who, from 
natural diſpoſition, are attached to liberty, are 
always jealous of every thing that threatens to 
invade the rights of mankind ; they will ſub- 
mit rather to any thing than bear thoſe fetters 
of uſurped power, which the bulk of people 
ſuffer ſo eaſily to be put on. There are many 
in England, who are animated by this noble 
ſpirit of liberty; but their number is ſmall, 
when Compared with that of the whole nation. 
Mock patriots are in abundance in this country. 
They talk much of liberty and the conſtitution, 
but with no other view than to raiſe themſelves, 
and to gratify their ambition, or to take re- 
venge when it is diſappointed. The members 
of the eſtabliſhed church are generally greater 
friends to menarchical government than the 
Diſſenters, though there are many of the latter 
denomination who with well to the crown, be- 
cauſe they think that monarchical government 
is leſs ſubject to broils and fermentation than 
the. republican, The reaſon why. many of the 


Dillenters are addicted to. republicaniſm, or 


at 
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at leaſt to a greater limitation of the regal 
power than ſome of the Churchmen, may be 
eaſily accounted for. The conſtitution of their 
congregations, or religious aſſemblies, is not 
favourable to ſubordination, and inclines much 
towards independence ; which, at leaſt in for- 
mer times, has had an influence on their prin- 
ciples of political government. The oppreſ- 
fion which their forefathers experienced from 
the epiſcopal church, under. the ſanction of 
royalty, is another reaſon, which is ſtrength- 
ened by the excluſion of Diſſenters from all 
lucrative poſts and offices, both in church and 

ſtate. | 
The old denominations of ſtate-parties, ſuch 
as Whigs and Tories, High- flyers and Jacobites, 
are at preſent not very common; at leaſt the 
two laſt are now almoſt forgotten. Patriots 
and courtiers are the faſhionable words; and 
theſe are alſo ſometimes diftinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Ins and Outs. Thoſe who baſk 
in the ſunſhine of royal favour, who partake 
of the good things which government has to 
beſtow, and who can introduce their relations 
and friends to ſhare with them in the loaves and 
fiſhes, are called the us. The Outs, or the 
oppoſition, in the mean time, do all that lies 
in their power to drive them from their lucra- 
tive places, and ſeat themſelves in them. They 
| E 2 gene- 
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generally, when they are out, adopt the maſk 

of patriotiſm, but throw it aſide as uſelefs, and 

| . ' turn courtiers again, when they are In poſſeſ- 

| ſion of what they wanted. This kind of ſport- 

ing between the Ins and Outs, who ſhall be 

the king's miniſters, is very frequent and very 
expenſive ; for the Ins when they are obliged 

to go out, are very often provided with pen- 

fions for.life, which the nation is to pay. The 

people themſelves, though the money comes 

out of their pockets, ſeem not to mind it, but 

rather keep up the ſport by factions among 

themſelves, in favour of one party or the other ; 

for they are ſeldom long ſatisfied with any ad- 

miniſtration. Indeed, there is no depending 

upon them. The Engliſh are as changeable 

as any nation on the globe; and of this, among 

other proofs, the frequent changes of their 

miniſtry may be confidered as an evidence. 

They ſometimes appear inclined even to idolize 

their kings, while at other times they will ſet 

aſide the moſt common reſpe& which it has 

been uſual to pay to monarchs. James II. was 

obliged to eſcape in diſguiſe to one of the ſea- 

ports, in order to paſs over into France. When 

he was brought back from Feverſham, the 

people, who had been exaſperated againſt him, 
received him with ſhouts and acclamations. . 

Perhaps little was wanting to. have replaced 

N ov IP him 
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him on the throne, and to have ſent the ſavi- 
our of the Engliſh conſtitution and liberty 


back again to Holland. So much truth is 


there in the obſervation of Virgil, 


Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus, 5 


Whoever reflects on the reſtoration of Charles 


II. cannot but be ſurpriſed at the ſuddenneſs 
with which the people repaſſed from republi- 
caniſm to monarchical government. The 
prayers which to this day are read in the epiſ- 
copal churches, to commemorate what is call- 
ed the Martyrdom of Charles I. and the Reſto- 
ration of Charles 1I. may ſerve as a proof of 
the ſervile ſubmiſſion of the people, at the 


time when theſe prayers were introduced. In- 


deed, it may be queſtioned, whether people 
who can ſay them ſeriouſly deſerve to be free? 
It is, however, curious enough to ſee, how one 
part of the nation, I mean thoſe of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, are reſorting on the day of 
king Charles's Martyrdom to church, to.implore 
the Deity to forgive the fin of their forefathers, 
in putting to.death a king ; while many of the 
Diſſenters openly expreſs their approbation of 
. Charles's execution, and expreſs their full ſa- 
tisfaction in the conduct of thoſe republicans 
who brought him to the block. 
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ON THE ENGLISH LAWS, Coukrs 
oF JUDICATURE, AND THE 


MANNER oF ADMINISTERING 
JUSTICE. 


IN England, properly ſpeaking, there are 
but two kinds of law in general uſe, the 
Common Law, and the STATUTE 
Law. The civil and canon laws are uſed 
only in certain peculiar cotrts and juriſdic- 
tions, where they are adopted by cuſtom. The 
common law is of the ſame kind as that which 
we call in Germany Herkommen, and compre- 
hends thoſe cuſtoms and ufages which have, 
from time immemorial, obtained the author- 
ity and ſanction of laws. Some of theſe cuſ- 
toms prevail over the whole kingdom ; others 
are confined to certain diſtricts. Beſides theſe, 
there are particular rules and cuſtoms, adopted 
- In particular courts of judicature, which, by 
length of time, have obtained the authority 
of law, Thoſe cuſtoms, which go under the 
denomination of common' law, derive their 
origin chiefly from the Saxons. Alfred the 
Great was, in all probability, the firſt who be- 
gan to collect them into a code, or book, which 

| might 
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might ſerve as a rule in courts of judicature; 
though this collection afterwards became more 
known under the name of the Laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor. William the Conqueror adopt- 
ed the greateſt part of them, added ſome of 
the Norman laws, and had the whole tranſlated 
into his own language. Theſe cuſtoms, how- 
ever, which now compoſe a great part of the 
common law, were ſoon found inſufficient for 
the deciſion of many caſes. To remedy this 
deficiency, another ſpecies of law was added, 
which is called the flatnte law. It confiſts of 
acts, or edits, made by both houſes of par- 
liament, and ſanctioned as laws by the af- 
ſent of the king. Theſe ſtatutes are almoſt in- 
numerable, and the collection of them is a 
monſter in its kind. The laſt edition of this 
code of laws, publiſhed by Owen Ruffhead, 
amounts to more than twelve volumes in quar- 
to. Many of theſe acts have been drawn up 
by perſons who were by no means qualified for 
ſuch a bufineſs ; and, in ſome inſtances, they 
contradict each other. Hence, and from the 
obſcurity with which many of them are word- 
ed, ariſes the Engiith proverbial expreſſion of 
the glorious uncertainty of the law, ſo beneficial to - 
the lawyers, and which renders their profeſſion 
ſo lucrative. It has been more than once pro- 

E 4 : poſed, 
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poſed, during the time of my refidence in 
England, to reform the ſtatute law, and by 
comprehending the whole, or at leaſt the ge- 
neral and public ſtatutes, in a proper and well 
digeſted code, to make it leſs liable to miſcon- 
ſtruction, more conciſe, more intelligible to 
common underſtandings, and more uſeful for 
regulating the deciſions of courts of judicature, 
The neceſſity of ſuch a reform is acknowledg- 
ed by the moſt eminent lawyers themſelves ; 
but it has hitherto always been neglected, The 
want of eminent and able mon to execute this 
buſineſs cannot be pleaded as an excuſe ; for 
there are many, to my own knowledge, abun- 
dantly qualified for it. Beſides, the character, 
as well as credit of a nation, which is proud 
of a free and well conſtituted government, and 
whoſe wiſdom in legiſlation is juſtly extolled 
by ſurrounding ſtates and kingdoms, ſeem ab- 
ſolutely to require it. 

The civil and the canon law are permitted to 
be uſed in four courts only, and even then un- 
der different reſtrictions. For if either the ci- 
vil law, which, properly ſpeaking, is the Ro- 
man law, or the canon law, which is the Ro- 
man ecclefiaftical law, come into any colliſion 
with the common or the ſtatute law, the for- 
mer muſt always give way, and their authority 

18 
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is nothing when contradicted by the latter, =_ 
The courts, in which the civil or canon laws 
are received, are the eccleſiaſtical, the military, 
the admiralty courts, and the courts of the 
two univerſities. . Their reception, however, 
which is dated from the reign of king Stephen, 
is owing to cuſtom, confirmed by acts of par- 
liament; and it may be ſaid, that the author- 
ity of theſe laws, in Gb other European 
countries ſo highly reſpected, is in England 
only on ſufferance, | 
For the honour of the Engliſh laws, and the 
Engliſh nation, torture and the rack were ne- 
ver admitted in the ordinary execution of juſ- 
tice. It is -true, that, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, the rack and torture were ſometimes 
uſed ; but when, under a following reign, 
the privy council conſulted the judges, whe- 
ther the aſſaſſin Felton might be put to the 
rack, they unanimouſly declared, that ſuch a 

| proceeding was not allowable by the laws of 
England. A century has elapſed fince this 
declaration ; though ſome other European na- 
tions have not yet adopted thoſe ſentiments of 
humanity, which long ago have honoured 
the laws & the Engliſh, and their adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice ! | 


\ | | Among 
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Among the very viſible and much lamented 
ImperſeBions of human inſtitutions, laws, and 


government, the great expence attending the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, according to law, is 


certainty not one of the leaſt. If it cannot be 
done without ſome expence, it ought at leaſt 
to he rendered as ſmall as poffible. After ſo- 


ceieties were formed, one of the firſt views 


with which laws were made, and governments 
erected, was, that juſtice might be adminiſter- 
ed; yet there is no country, which lays claim 


to any civilization, where the expences for ob- 


taining juſtice, according to law, are not com- 


plained of; and, I believe, there is no where 


more reaſon for it than in England. This, 
however, ought to be faid, in favour of the 
Engliſh courts of judicature, as they are at 
preſent, in preference to thoſe among other 
nations, that juſtice is adminiftered, few in- 
ſtances perhaps excepted, with great impar- 
tiality; and that deſpotiſm, bribery, riches, 
and all thoſe foul ſources which too much in- 


| fluence courts of judicature in other countries, 


do not contaminate the Britiſh. T his, I think, 
may, in ſome degree, balance the great ex- 
pence, which generally attends the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in England, Kya 
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Many are the law courts, as well for admi- 
niflering juſtice and redreſſing wrongs, as for 
giving opportunities for the litigious to get 
rid of their money. Some of them are of 'an 
inferior, others of a ſuperior kind. I ſhall ſay 
only a few words of the latter. The firſt of 
them is the court of chancery, the higheſt of 
all the courts of judicature, the houſe of peers 
excepted, to which, as the laſt reſort, appeals 
from all other courts lie open. The lord chan- 

cellor is here the judge, aſſiſted by twelve maſ- 
ters in chancery, who are generally doctors of 
law. In the abſence of the chancellor, the maſ- 
ter of the Rolls ſupplies his place. This court 
divides itſelf into two diſtinct tribunals; the one 
is called the ordinary or common law court, the 
other the extraordinary or court of equity. I 
believe there are very few countries beſides 
England, if any, where the rigour of the law 
is wiſely moderated by a court of equity; and 
yet I have reaſon to think that even here, not- 
withſtanding the exiſtence of a court of equity, 
the inſtances are not unfrequent, where, when 
ſentence is pronounced, it might be exclaimed, 
ſummum jus ſumma injuria. Law ſuits in this 
court are very tedious, and very coſtly. A 
bill filed in chancery often takes up more than 
a hundred ſheets of paper; and the anſwers to 
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it, with the replies, as many, together with 
the evidence given upon oath, which is not 
taken publicly from the witneſſes, but pri- 
vately in writing. Every ſheet contains but 
very few lines, and every line but a certain li- 
mited number of words. I have ſeen many 
law-writings on the continent, but none writ- 
ten ſo wide as theſe; not, as it might be ſup- 
poſed, to obtain juſtice at a moderate price, 
or to leſſen the coſts of ſuit. The gentlemen 
of the law, who tranſact the bufineſs in this 
court, are generally looked upon as the moſt 
eminent in their profeſſion; and the high road 
to the great law- offices of ſtate lies through 
this court of chancery. People in Germany 
often wonder that in England, a man born in 
a humble ſituation in life, may ſtand a chance 
of filling ſome of the higheſt and moſt lucra- 
tive offices of ſtate; but here it is neither the 
pedigree, nor the favour of a prince, that al- 
ways promotes to high ſtations. Merit will 
frequently raiſe a man in England, though ! 
have found, that circumſtances, connexions, 
patronage, and party ſpirit, muſt too often 
give the firſt lift to merit, if it be not to re- 
main unrewarded, and buried in oblivion. 
There is, however, no country in Europe, 
where the old * dat Fuflinianus honores, is 
| oftener 
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oftener verified than in England, and not only 


in regard to honours, but riches. alſo. 

The court of king's bench is the ſecond in 
rank, and the principal of all thoſe where the 
common law prevails. Out of the four judges 
in this court, the firſt is called lord chief juſ- 
tice of England, becauſe his juriſdiction ex- 
tends over all the kingdom. All proceſſes iſ- 
ſuing out of this court are in the king's name, 
and the kings themſelves uſed to prefide here in 
ancient times, whence it derives its denomination. 
It takes cognizande both of criminal and civil 
cauſes. Though from inferior courts appeals 
may be made to this, yet, even from this, the 
party that is not ſatisfied with the determina- 
tion of the court of king's bench, may remove 
it hy writ of error into the houſe of lords, as 
the dernier reſort. | 

The court of common pleas decides on ac- 
tions brought by ſubjects againſt ſubjects, ac- 
cording to the rigour of the law, and has like- 
wiſe four judges, of whom the firſt is called 
lord chief juſtice of the common. pleas. 

The court of exchequer is a tribunal to call 
the king's debtors to an account, and thoſe 
who defraud the revenue of the crown. It is 
a kind of inquiſition in its way, and, as I am 
informed, a very rigourous one, particularly 
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ſince the exciſe laws have been ſo much ex- 
tended. . Whoever is called before this court, 
and who is conſcious of being in debt to the 
crown, or of having defrauded it, may readily 
ſay to himſelf : Thou ſhalt by no means come 
out hence, till thou haſt paid the uttermoſt far- 
thing. This court has a chancellor“, who is 
generally the firſt miniſter, and has the key to 
the treaſury, He is always a member of the 
. houſe of commons, where the conſtitution has 
very wiſely fixed the granting and the diſpoſ- 
ing of the public money. But, ſince the king 
appoints him, it is frequently thought by the 
Englith that ſome of theſe chancellors have 
> been only the mouth by which he ſpeaks to 
the commons, and that ſuch prime miniſters 
+ have ſometimes managed the affairs of ſtate, 
and public revenues, by corrupted majorities, 
more to the intereſt of the crown and their 
- own, than for that of the nation. Of ſome 
chancellors it has even been ſuſpected, that they 
have not been extremely conſcientious in keep- 
ing their accounts of the public money. A 


4 


Though the chancellor of the exchequer is ſpoken of 
as at the head of this court, it muſt be obſerved, that he 
never preſides in it in any cauſes between the crown and the 
" Tabjeft. © Caufes in this court are tried by juries, and the 
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prime miniſter declared ſome years ago? in the 
houſe of commons, that he had found out ſix 
and twenty millions which were not yet ac- 
counted for, though ſpent long ago. Suppoſ- 
ing, however, that there really was ſome foun- 
dation for ſuch ſuſpicions as I have mentioned, 


it is certainly not the fault of the conſtitution 


that ſuch things happen, but the evil origi- 
nates ſomewhere elſe. The place of a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, though a reſponſible 
one, is much envied, not only becauſe it is 
very honourable, and extremely lucrative, but 
likewiſe on account of the great patronage. 
which is annexed to it, by whoſe means a mi- 


niſter can ſerve his old friends, and make 


many new ones. As for the reſponſibility, he 
has not much to fear, if the majority of the 
| houſe of commons be on his fide, If he 
loſes that, he loſes his place, and may be 
called to an account. But in theſe days of ſep- 


tennial parliaments, he ean eafily procure a ma- 


Jority, being at the head of the treaſury, and 
of all affairs of ſtate; and it is in his power to 
ſtamp all his miniſterial tranſactions with the 
ſanction of parliament. Should he, however, 
find himſelf in danger, and fear 


ment, he may have a king's patent for a my 
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age in his pocket; and after producing it, 
bow to his adverſaries in the houſe of com- 
mons, retiring up to that of the lords, 
where he is pretty ſafe. We in Germany, as 
well as in other countries, entertain oftentimes 
a notion of the reſponſibility of a prime mi- 
niſter in England, which, in our eyes, makes 
his place appear to be a very dangerous one, 
and that he may receive his deſerts for mal- 
adminiſtration on a block on Tower-hill ; but 
this danger is imaginary. A prime miniſter 
under a deſpotic prince on the continent, has 
more to fear from the whims of his maſter, 
and the envy and malice of his favourites, than 
an Engliſh miniſter has from his nation, and 
its repreſentatives. - Indeed, from what I have 
ſeen on many changes of adminiſtration, dur- 
ing my reſidence in England, I have reaſon to 
think, that the thought or fear of reſponſibility, 
never keeps any body frem endeavouring to 
get into the high offices of government. They 
all truſt to their honeſty, to the uprightneſs of 
their intentions, and to their good conſciences, - 
never entertaining any fear about the poſſibi- 

lity of being called to an account. ; 
Beſides the chancellor, the court of ex- 
chequer has four judges, who are called barons 
of the exchequer. Theſe four, together with 
| the 
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the foregoing eight, in the court of king's 
bench and the court of common pleas, make 
the twelve judges, who are appointed for life, 
and receive very handſome falaries, that they 
may be above all temptations of bribery and 
corruption“. | 

The manner of adminiſtering juſtice in Eng- 
land, has, upon the whole, ſomething parti- 
cular, and is certainly ſuperior to that which 
prevails at preſent in other 'countries. Among 
theſe preferences I reckon firſt the trial by a 
jury, on whoſe judgment depends the verdict 
of guilty or not guilty, It is beyond the 
power of a judge to condemn or to abſolve a 
perſon acculed, as he thinks proper. Here are 
twelve men, who perhaps may one time or 
other ſtand in the ſame predicament, or be in 
the ſame fituation as the accuſed or the defen- 
dant, and who are his equals, that are to judge 
upon oath, from the evidence given, whether 
he falls under the cenſure of the law, or not. 


10 Here follows, in the German original, a ſummary ac- 

count of ſome judicial courts and of ſubordinate magi- 
ſtrates : but ſince theſe things are well known to Engliſh- 
men, it is not tranſlated. Sir William Blackſtone, in his 
excellent Commentaries on the Laws of England, treats very 


amply on courts public and general, as well as of ſpecial, 
juriſdiction, Vol. iii. c. 4, 5, 63 on courts of a criminal juriſ- 


dition, Vol, iv. c. 19; of ſubordinate magiſtrates, Vol. i. 
C. 9. . 
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In this manner, a fingle trial, of a few hours, 
will terminate a civil or a criminal proceſs at 
once, which, in other countries, perhaps would 
laſt months or years. | 
This method of adminiftering juſtice is de- 
tived from the Saxons, and may be looked upon 
as the beſt means to protect the poorer ſubjects 
againſt the oppreſſions of the opulent and the 
more powerful. Thus only can the laws be 
vindicated- againſt that reproach, which Rouſ- 
ſeau endeavours to caſt upon them, as if they 
were only inftruments in the hands of the 
powerful to oppreſs the feeble and the poor“. 
The Engliſh hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances to 
the contrary, and refutes his affertion, which 
he has ſubjoined in a note, to his text, that 
the general ſpirit of the laws of all countries 
favours always the ftronger againſt the weaker, 
and the rich againſt the poor ; and that this is 
an inevitable inconvenience, and one that is 
without exception *. We meet in the annals of 
ERGY England, 
nya dans Fett civil une 6galits de droit chimerique 
et vaine, parceque les moyens deſtinéès à la maintenir ſer- 
vent eux-memes à la detratre et que la force publique ajoutee 
au plus fort pour opprimer le foible, rompt Peſpece- d'equi- 
libre que la nature avoit mis entre eux. Oeuvres de Rouſſeau, 
tom. Viz. p. 164. Edit. Amſt. 1763. 8 vo. 
_ 2 Leſprit univerſel des loix de tous les pays eſt de favo- 
riſer toujours le fort contre le foible, et celui qu'a, contre 
| celui 
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England, and in the hiſtory of her laws, proofs 
enough, that not only the oppreſſive intentions 
of the great and the opulent, but even of ty- 
rannical princes, have been and may be fruſ- 
trated, However, as human inſtitutions are 
never free from imperfections, ſo it is the ſame 
in this inſtance ; for the influence of the court 
has, ſometimes, been ſo great, that juries have 
been packed, or over-awed, to give verdicts, 
according to the wiſh of thoſe by whom they 
were directed. Engliſh hiſtorians relate ſeve- 
ral facts, which prove this aſſertio; but I can 
hardly perſuade myſelf that in modern times 
any thing fimilar has been done, though there 
are people who believe this to have been the 
caſe. | 

Yet we ought not to think that the Engliſh 
are the only nation, which has reſerved the 
judging in criminal caſes to itſelf, and that 
nothing like it had exiſted before Alfred the 
Great. The Saxons, and other northern na- 
tions, did the ſame. Even ancient hiſtory fur- 
niſhes inſtances of a ſimilar kind. I will not 
refer to the Greek republics, but only quote 
the account which Quintus Curtius gives of 
the tragical execution of Philotas, where he 
celui qui n'a rien; cet inconvenient eſt inevitable et il eſt 
ſans exception. Rouss Au, I. c. note 9, p. 165. 
| FS makes 
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makes this obſervation, that the Macedonian 
kings durſt not inflict puniſhment in capital 
crimes, until, in war time, the army, and in 


time of peace the people, had inquired into 


the fact, and declared the accuſed guilty ?. 


When Rome was free, a citizen could chooſe 


his own judges ; nay, even in the ſecond cen- 
tury this privilege prevailed during the reign 
of Trajan, if Pliny tells the truth in his pane- 
gyric upon this emperor #. A man might then 
reject thoſe of his judges he did not like; he 
might exclaim, I will not have him, becauſe 
she is too timid, and too little acquainted with 


« the goodneſs of the times; and I reject the 


ce other becauſe he is too much addicted to the 
5 prince.” But all this is trifling when com- 
pared to an Engliſh jury, which is greatly pre- 
ferable, and may be juſily ſtyled the glory of 
the Engliſh law. So much care is taken, in 
ſelecting the jurymen, in hearing the evidence, 
and in preventing an unjuſt verdict being given, 
that I ſomerimes have been at a loſs which to 


3 De capitalibus rebus, v etuſto Macedonum modo inqui- 
' rebat exercitus, in pace erat vulgi. Nihil poteſtas regum 
valebat, niſi prius valuiſſet auctoritas. Cuxr ius, lib. 2 
c. 8. in fine. 


4 Licet rejicere, licet exclamare, hunc nolo, timidus eft - 


et bona ſeculi parum intelligit ; iſlum nolo quia Cæſarem for- 
titer amat. PLIx. Panegzr. c. 36. 
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admire moſt, particularly in criminal caſes, 
| whether the excellency of, this manner of judg- 
ing itſelf, or the wiſdom and ingenuity of the 
laws which are made to obviate perverſion of 
juſtice, to prevent the jurymen from being bi- 
aſſed by any means, or the accuſed from hav - 
ing any reaſon to complain, that juſtice was 
not fairly adminiſtered. Twelve men, who are 
ſuppoſed to be unacquainted with the wretched 
chicane of the law, choſen out of fix and thirty, 
and approved by the accuſed himſelf, are to 
judge whether he be guilty or not. They are 
upon oath, and to be guided by common ſenſe, 
by the evidence given 1n their preſence, and by 
their conſciences. The whole proceſs is a work 
of few hours, and the accuſed knows his fate. 
When to this mode of proceeding are added 
the benefits of the Habeas Corpus act, which 
I have mentioned before, it may be truly ſaid, 
that the Engliſh manner of adminiſtering juſ- 
tice is preferable to any other 5. 

After theſe juſt encomiums on the proceed- 
ings in Engliſh courts of judicature, let me 
add a few obſervations and ſtrictures, which 


In the German original follows a more ample de- 
ſcription of au Engliſh trial, and an account of the benefit 


of clergy, which being well known iq Engliſh readers are 
here omitted. 
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do not leſſen the value of the conſtitution itſelf, 
but relate only to hiſtory and to ſome abuſes. 
In the firſt place, therefore, I ſhall remark, that 
the trial by juries, though of a very ancient 
date, had, however, never before that reſpectabi- 
lity and that impartiality, which it has obtained 
fince the Revolution under king William. Not 
full three hundred years are elapſed, fince under 
Henry VII. juries were often ſet afide and 
judgment given in a ſummary manner, and by 
arbitrary decrees ; or, if juries even were ſum- 
moned they were fined, impriſoned, and pu- 
niſhed, if they gave a verdi& againſt the in- 
clination of the crown. Things went on not 
much better in the times of Henry VIII. and 
queen Elizabeth; nay, I have been told that | 
in ſome parts of Scotland, trials by juries are 
even now not much in uſe; and it is well 
known, that the Canadians have hitherto in 
vain ſolicited for this mode of adminiſtering 
juſtice to them, though they are Britiſh ſubjects, 
In the ſecond place I cannot help obſerving, 
that the careleſſneſs or the levity, with which 
oaths are taken and adminiſtered in Engliſh 
_ courts, muſt ſtrike a foreigner, who is accuſ- 
tomed to look upon ſuch a ceremony as a thing 
which is not to be trifled with, in a ſociety 
where the loſs of liberty and property, the loſs 
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of character and life itſelf, depends oftentimes 


on an oath, which is ſworn in a court of judi- 
cature, But it certainly cannot make the beſt 
impreſſions on a man of principle, to ſee in 
London, a perſon ſwearing ten oaths almoſt in 
a breath at the cuſtom-houſe, without ſeemingly 
knowing what he is about, and afterwards find- 


ing him at the Old Bailey giving evidence, in 


a caſe where the life and death of a fellow- 
creature are concerned, with almoſt the ſame 
indifference as when he ſwore at the cuſtom- 
houſe. Indeed things, I am told, are carried 
ſo far, that people may be hired, who, for a 
trifling gratuity, will ſwear any thing. Let 
the conſtitution of the courts of law be ever 
ſo good, and the intentions of judge and jury 
be ever ſo juſt and humane; yet an innocent 
perſon may, though ſeldom, be condemned, 
becauſe the profligacy of the witnefſes made 
them regardleis what evidence they gave, though 


* 


they were upon oath, It is true, perjury is - 


threatened with puniſhment ; but certainly not 
with one that is ſufficiently ſevere; and a crime 
like this, which ought to be clafled amongſt 
the moſt horrid, 1s too frequently connived at 
from a miſtaken lenity. There is another thing 
that will excite the attention of a foreigner, in 
an Engliſh court of judicature, which I ſhall 
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mention in the third place; I mean the exa- 
mining of the witneſſes, and the ſpeeches which 
are made by the different counſellors of each 
party. It has often given me pleaſure, when I 
have obſerved the dexterity and ingenuity with 
which ſome of them manage theſe examina- 
tions, and afterwards plead the cauſe of their 
clients : but it muſt hurt the feelings of huma- 
nity, to ſee how ſome. of them bully, ridicule, 
and even inſult the witneſſes, by their queſtions, 
and the remarks that they make upon them; 
which are certainly not always pertinent. Some- 

times, when the character or appearance of a 
witneſs betrays diſhoneſty or profligacy, it may 
be very neceſſary to confound, to ſurprize, and 
to expoſe him; but if a man of character, or 

a man whoſe evidence is diſtinguiſhed by its 
artleſs fimplicity, is made a ſubject of ridicule 
and laughter before the whole court, merely to 
give a lawyer an opportunity of diſplaying his 
talents for abuſe, and low wit, at the expence 
of a good member of ſociety, this is certainly 
extremely cenſurable, and what a court of juſ- 
tice ought not to countenance. The dignity 
of a court of judicature, good manners and 
decency, as well as humanity, revolt againſt 
ſuch a way of proceeding ; which, when I 
have been among the ſpectators, 1 expected 
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would have been checked by the court : but it 
was connived at. I have been preſent at the 
public pleading of cauſes in my own country, 
in Holland at Amſterdam, in France at Paris, 
and in Switzerland at Geneva and at Bern; but 
though the orators at thoſe bars were ſome- 
times vehement, yet I do not recolle& that 
any thing came up to what I have heard in 
England. Whoever has peruſed with atten- 
tion, what Cicero® and Quintilian7 fay upon 
this ſubject, will be of opinion, that they would 
never authorize what I have ſometimes heard, 
in Engliſh courts, either to pleaſe and to gain 
the jury, or to divert the audience. Inſtances, 
however, occur, where thoſe who want to make 
merry at the expence of others, meet with very 
\ ſmart retorts; and I remember, that a coun- 
ſellor who examined a witneſs at the bar, aſking 
him, where he had received his education ? 
was immediately anſwered, © Not at Billingſ- 
gate, where you ſeem to have received yours.” 
That no man, upon groundleſs or malicious 
accuſation, may be troubled with a proſecu- 
tion, particularly a criminal one, the Engliſh laws 
have wiſely inſtituted a grand jury, to enquire 
upon their cath, whether there be ſufficient 

6 De Oratore, lib. u. cap. 54. eg. 

” Inſtitut. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 3. 

cauſe 
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cauſe to call\upon the party to anſwer it ? Evi- 
dence is heard upon the written accuſation, 
which is called an indictment; and if they find 
that there is ſufficient ground for it, they en- 


dorſe upon it © a true bill.” Upon this the 


party ſtands indicted, and is to anſwer before 
the court, and a petit jury. Notwithſtanding 
this wiſe and humane precaution, an innocent 
perſon may ſometimes be expoſed to a proſe- 
cution, even a malicious and a criminal one. 
But the inſtances of this kind are few, and by 
no means chargeable to the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion and the laws themſelves. I do not know 
at preſent any country, befides the ſtates of 
North America, where a ſubje& is more pro- 
tected againſt proſecutions of malice and deſ- 
potiſm than in the Britiſh dominions ; under 
which denomination I do not n ei- 


: ther the Eaſt Indies or Hanover. 


The puniſhments which the Engliſh laws 
inflict upon offenders, are to their honour far 
remote from that appearance of cruelty, which 
they carry along with them in other countries, 
It is not left to the diſcretion or opinion of a 
judge or magiſtrate, what kind of puniſhment 
he chooſes to inflict upon offenders; but the 
Engliſh laws themſelves have, in moſt caſes, 
* ſpecified the puniſhment for the different 

offences. 
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offences. The judge may moderate, but he can 
neither alter, nor increaſe it. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that the Engliſh laws, if not 
literally too ſanguinary, are yet too ſuffocating ; 
for the operation of ſtopping a delinquent's 
breath, for about an hour, by means of a rope 
on the gallows, is in England, during, one 
twelve months, more frequently performed, 
than in all Europe together in the ſame ſpace 
of time. Hence it is, that executions of this 
kind loſe all the terrors, which attend them in 
other countries, The Engliſh rogues laugh at 
them, and ſay jokingly, It is but hanging. So 
little is this puniſhment, as in other countries, 
regarded as an infamy, that a malefactor is at- 
tended by his friends to the very gallows, and 
highwaymen'are buried not only in conſecrated 
church-yards, bur even in the ſtill more ſacred 
churches themſelves. The notions which the 
Engliſh entertain of crimes and puniſhments, 


will, undoubtedly, ſtagger a foreigner, particu- 


larly a Frenchman, or a German, but they are 
notwithſtanding juſt. It cannot be a ſtigma 
upon a whole family, it one that belongs to it, 
ſuffers for the tranſgreſſion of the law; and it 
is both cruel and abſurd, to puniſh with infamy 
the innocent ſurviving relations of a perſon, 
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who, by ſuffering for his crimes, has atoned 
to the law and to ſociety. 

It is very juſtly ſaid of Engliſh puniſhments, 
that they are not in proportioh to the crimes, 
and do not produce the end for which they are 
inflicted, to operate in terrorem. A man who 
commits a moſt cruel murder is but hanged, 
and 'one who from want and hunger robs an- 
other of a few ſhillings is puniſhed in the ſame 
manner. A perſon, whoſe life muſt fall a ſa- 
crifice to the violated laws of fociety on account 
of his crimes, is, no doubt, ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed by fimply inflicting death upon him; 
but I think that the atrociouſneſs of the crime, 
and the aggravating circumſtances under which 
it was committed, ſhould be conſidered, or at 
leaſt the ſuffering for crimes leſs heinous be 
mitigated. In London, generally every fix 
weeks, ſeldom leſs than half a dozen wretches, 
are exhibited under the gallows, before a croud 
of many thouſands, among whom, perhaps, are 
at leaſt a hundred who deſerve hanging more 


than ſome that are juſt going to ſuffer. The 


ſpeQators, who are uſed to fights of this kind, 
ſeem to be entertained with ſuch melancholy 
exhibitions; they no more ſee the diſtreſſed 
features under the caps of thoſe that die, than 
they ſee the inward pangs and agonies of ſome 
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before they were turned off. The ſurrounding 
croud thinks the death of a malefactor more 
eaſy than that of many an. honeſt and worthy 
man who dies on a bed; and the pickpocket 
robs under the gallows, looks up to thoſe that 
are ſuſpended under it, and ſays very compoſed- 
ly to himſelf, It is only hanging. I have ſeen 
ſeveral public executions in Germany, and have 
obſerved the awful impręſſions which they 
made upon the ſurrounding thouſands of ſpec- 
tators ; but when I ſaw the firſt of this kind, 
many, years ago, at Tyburn, it appeared to me, 
as if it had been a holiday for the entertainment 
of the populace; and from that time I left off 
wondering, that there were ſo many crimi- 
nals to be tried every fix-weeks at the Old Bailey. 
Sometimes an over zealous clergyman, who at- 
tends. the malefactors at the execution, contri- 
butes not a little to prevent the effect which 
all kinds of puniſhment ſhould produce, to de- 


ter others by the example of him who ſuffers, 


and to prevent future crimes. Some clergy- 
men of this caſt, ſeem to think, that they can 
transform an abandoned wretch, who never re- 
garded religion, or never knew much of it, into 
a ſaint, between the time he is condemned to 
die, and that of his execution, and endeavour 
to comfort him, in the moment he is going to 

be 
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be turned off, with the certain hope, that he is 
that inſtant to enter the paradiſe, to which, as 
I ſuppoſe, they themſelves pteſume to have the 
key. Newſpapers afterwards do their duty, by 
ſaying that moſt of the unhappy victims, that 
fell a ſacrifice to the offended laws of their 
country, behaved with that decency which 
their awful fituation required, and were, with 
prayers and pious ejaculations in their mouths, 
launched into eternity. Indeed, I think, the 
Englith have no reaſon to wonder why the 
number of their criminals increaſes every 
year ; for it will certainly continue to be the 
caſe, if they do not inſtil more religious prin- 


ciples into the minds of the young, both 


by precept and example, and if they do not 
make their puniſhments and their executions 
a little more. awful; not for the ſake of 
thoſe who ſuffer, but for the benefit of thoſe 
who are to be warned by their example. For- 
merly the anatomical knife carried ſome terror 
along with it, when the body of one who had 
committed murder was ordered to be diſſected; 


but this prejudice is now pretty well worn off. 


Tranſportation, a puniſhment ſo frequently in- 
flicted, ſhould to all appearance ftrike terror 
into the heart of an Engliſhman, who is ſaid 
to jove his own country above all others; but 1 

| have 
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have found it to be otherwiſe. Many tranſports, 
who were ſent in former times to America, or 
the Weſt India iſlands, have fared better there 
than in their own country, and leflened the 
fear of exile or tranfportation. It has been 
calculated, that each of thoſe, who are caſt for 
tranſportation, ſtand government in, or coſt the 
nation, above fifty pounds ſterling; a ſum, 
which would enable an honeſt man, in Germany, 
to live decently and ſupport a family, aſſiſted 
by his induftry,, I remember, that it was once 
propoſed to ſerld thoſe who were, on account 
of atrocious crimes, condemned to tranſporta- 
tion, as ſlaves to Algiers, to be exchanged for 
innocent perſons kept there in captivity ; but 
this, probably very wholſome propoſal, was 
not adopted ; though, in my opinion, if it 
had been put in practice, it would prove one 
of the beſt means to prevent crimes. The 
pillory, one of the ſtrangeft exhibitions of a 
malefactor in public on a ſcaffold, and in a fi- 
tuation of which we in Germany have no idea, 
is a cruel puniſhment, and worſe than death 
itſelf, if the populace be permitted to pelt the 
delinquent. In two or three inſtances, during 
my reſidence in London, have perſons, who 
were condemned only to be expoſed in the pil- 
' lory, been killed by the mob; but of late 
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more care has been taken that this might not 
happen again; though I have reaſon to think, 
that theſe precautions were ſometimes more 
owing to money which came from the delin- 
quent, than to the regulations of the police. 


Thoſe puniſhments which the Engliſh laws in- 


flict, and which have the appearance of bar- 
barity, are either greatly mitigated, or abo- 
liſhed. Treaſon arid petty treaſon carry a ſe- 
vere death with them ; but a man who is to be 
executed for treaſon, is at preſent firſt hanged, 
before the reſt of the ſentence of the law takes 
place. A woman condemned to be burned is 
firſt ſtrangled, and that ſpecies of barbarity, 
called peine forte et dure, which formerly was 
practiſed on a perſon that ſtood obſtinately 
mute, and would not plead to an indictment 
of felony or of high treaſon, is at preſent en- 
tirely aboliſhed. He that will, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, not hold up his hand, as is uſual, is 
now confidered as convicted ; and it 1s ſettled 
by act of parliament, that ſtanding mute ſhall 
be equivalent to conviction. 
I ſhall add a few remarks on the Engliſh 
_ priſons. The philanthropic Mr. Howard has 
written on this ſubject in general, ſo amply, 
and his publications are ſo well known in Ger- 
many, that I may refer thoſe who want to be 
| better 
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better informed, to the accounts which he has 
given, The Engliſh gaols are very numer- 
ous, and I believe in no European country 
more priſoners are kept than in England. 
Whether in former times there were fewer, and 
whether centuries ago that might have been 
applied to London, which Juvenal“ ſays of an- 
cient Rome, when the forefathers of his fore- 
fathers lived, I have ſome reaſon to doubt. It 
is ſaid, in an act of parliament made under 
Henry VIII. that ſixty thouſand perſons and 
above, were then priſoners in the kingdom 


for debts . and crimes; and ſeventy- two thou 


ſand criminals were executed during that 
reign for theft and robberies *. Indeed, if this 
be really fact, the times muſt have certainly 
mended, and we have no reaſon to complain 
violently againſt the depravity of the preſent. 
They are wicked enough, but certainly not to 
be compared to what they were formerly ; 
though the reformation of manners and criminals 
will never come up to the good police of the 
wiſe Alfred, who, as it is ſaid, hung up by 


8 Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
- Szcula, quæ quondam fub regibus atque tribunis, 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romain. 
Sat. ll. v. 312. 


9 Hume's Hitt. of England, vol. iv. p. 275. 
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way of bravado, golden bracelets, near the 
highways ; and no man dared to touch them “. 
In our days, the daring ingenuity of Engliſh 
thieves would teal them, if they were faſtened 
to. a gibbet, and a watch placed near them. 
The ſtate of Engliſh priſons, and the condition 
of priſoners has of late greatly mended, through 
the humane endeavours of Mr. Howard. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there is ſtill great room for reform- 
ation, and ſuch as is abſolutely neceflary, 
The priſons are ſtocked with felons and debtors. 
The latter claſs occupy one part of the priſon 
ſeparately, but the former, without regard to 
ſex, age, or crimes, are kept promiſcuouſly, 
to the great improvement of immorality. Old 
and hardened offenders are mixed together 
with thoſe who are bur juſt initiated into ini- 
quity, and the latter improye very faſt in all 
kinds of wickedneſs, by what they hear and 
ſee of the former, with whom they ſoon be- 
come more intimately connected. If they 
happen to be ſet at liberty again, they come 
out of priſon much more hardened and inſtruct- 
ed in all manner of vices than they went into 
it, When the late American war prevented fe- 
lons from being tranſported to the Engliſh 


» Huuge's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. p- 96, 
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colonies, floating priſons were invented, under 
the denomination of hulks, where culprits are 
ſentenced to hard labour, as it is called, which 
conſiſts chiefly in ballaſt-heaving. I have ſeen 
them work on the Thames, but I doubt whe- 
ther their labours can be called hard, fince 
free men who do the ſame work for money, 
exert themſelves abundantly more, and longer 
a day than thoſe felons do. Since this pu- 
niſhment is limited to a certain time, they 
are ſet at liberty, when it 1s expired ; but no 
proviſion being made for them, or means de- 
viſed how they may get a livelihood in an honeſt = 
way, they are let looſe upon the public again, 
where they oftentimes begin their depredations 
a-new, and, being improved and hardened in the 
company, in which they have been kept, commit 
more enormous crimes, perhaps on the very day 
when they are diſmiſſed, than they were guilty 
of before. Whoever reflects upon this mode 
of puniſhment, will be at loſs how to reconcile 
it to the wiſdom of a well regulated police. 
Indeed, I muſt ſay, that in Germany we ma- 
nage theſe things better. As for thoſe unfor- 
runate beings, the priſoners for debt, they are 
much to be pitied. The priſons are full of 
them, and though what is called an act of in- 
ſolvency opens, now and then, the doors of the 

G 2 priſon, 
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priſon, for thoſe who are abſolutely unable to 
Pay, to be reſtored to liberty ; yet, on account 
of the great credit which is eaſily obtained, and 
the extravagance of living, which is the faſhion, 
they ſoon fill again. Thoſe who have left the 
priſon, by means of an act of grace, oftentimes 
are obliged, either to return to it again, or to 
be maintained out of the poor's- rate, and thus 


become burthenſome to the public. How 


much room 1s here for reformation, and for the 
exertion of a wiſe legiſlature |! 


L 85 J 


ON THE ARMY AND THE NAVY, 


THE Engliſh are very juſtly of opinion, 
that ſtanding armies are the grave-diggers of 
the liberty of a nation, whenever a deſpotically 
inclined prince can make uſe of them to bury 
the rights of mankind. For this reaſon the 
ſoldiery, according to the rigour of the Eng- 
liſh laws, are not to be confidered as a diſtin& 
order in the community ; and the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution knows no ſuch ſtate, as that of a per- 
petual ſtanding ſoldier ; but a citizen and a ſol- 
dier ſhall be the ſame, as it was in the beſt 
times of the Roman republic. Even the kings 
of England had before Henry VII. no life- 
guards. In modern times ſomething fimilar to 
a ſtanding army has been introduced ; but up- 
on a very different footing from thoſe of other 
countries. Parliament grants, every year, the 
ſum required for maintaining the army, with- 
out which it could never ſubſiſt; and another 
act of parliament is yearly paſſed, to puniſh 
mutiny and deſertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army and their quarters. With- 
out this act no martial law could be eſtabliſhed, 
and nobody would be under any obligation to 
provide them quarters. ; 
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The Britiſh army may amount, in times of 
peace, to 40,000, in which number the garri- 
ſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, the Weſt-Indies, 
and North America are included. In war time 
foreipn troops are taken into pay, and petty 
foreign princes, particularly in Germany, are 
very ready to ſel! their good ſubjects, who fool- 
iſnly ſubmit to it, for Engliſh guineas ; by which 
means the Engliſh army, in times of neceffity, is 
frequently raiſed to 1 50,000 men. The militia in 
England is at preſent greatly changed from what 
it was in former times. It is reduced to 29,880 
men; when even under James l. it was ſtill rated 
at 160,000. The navy of Great Britain, fince 
the times of Cromwell, is become ſo powerful, 
at preſent unneceſſary for the defence of the 
country. The Engliſh fleets can prevent an 
invaſion of the iſland better than the greateſt 
number of troops, which never would be able 
to guard a coaſt of more than a thouſand miles 
in circumference, if an enemy , ſhould at- 
tempt a landing. For this very reaſon, Eng- 
land ſtands in no need of fortreſſes, which be- 
ſides may become formidable to the liberty of 
the nation; and the Engliſh may juſtly think 
themſelves happy that they can do without 
them; though, of late, an expenſive fortifica- 

| tion 
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tion plan, has been more than once propoſed 
in parliament, but as often very properly re- 
jected. | 

It may be ſaid of the Engliſh troops in ge- 
neral, that they are good ſoldiers, and of great 
courage, particularly when they are well fed, 
and in no want of beef and ſtrong beer. That 
the officers places in the army are ſold, is 
juſtly to be cenſured, becauſe many a young- 
ſter, who, perhaps, has more money in his 
pocket, than heroiſm in his heart, is placed 
over a deſerving veteran, or a man of real 
military talents. It has given me, in my own 
country, much pain, when I have ſeen how ſe- 


verely, nay brutally, officers treat the ſoldiers; 


ſuch ill uſage is not very common in Eng- 
land. It ſeems as if a Britiſh ſoldier, even under 
a muſket, was conſcious of his being to be 
treated as an Engliſhman. The pay of an 
Engliſh ſoldier, is, conſidering the great dear- 
neſs of living in England, very trifling, parti- 
cularly when they are quartered either in or 
near London. | 
A powerful navy is an object of far greater 
conſequence to England than an army. It is 
the beſt bulwark of the Britiſh empire, and 
is, therefore, not cramped with ſuch re- 
ſtrictions as the army, nor ſubjected to laws 
G 4 that 
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that are the reſult of jealous liberty, which can- 
not be endangered by the navy. For this very 


- reaſon no annual acts of parliament are required 


for keeping it up, and the marine department 


is looked upon as one that is eſtabliſhed for 


ever. The Engliſh nayy began to be reſpect- 
able ever ſince the twelfth century, though it 
bore not the moſt diſtant compariſon to what 
it is at preſent. Sir Edward Coke thought 
England had reaſon to boaſt of the ſtrength of 
her navy, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the whole confiſted only of thirty-three 
ſhips of war; but what would he have ſaid, 
had he lived in the preſent times, when Great 
Britain counts between 110 and 120 ſhips of 
the line, and all her ſhips of war amount to 


almoſt 500. They carry not much leſs than 


14000 guns, which can make noiſe enough 
in the world, and through whoſe mouths the 


Engliſh may ſpeak in a very decifive tone to 


other nations, when they differ from them in 
opinion, about. matters. of political intereſt, 


me, in Hift. of England, vol. v. p. 481. whoſe ſtate- 


ment of the Engliſh navy in the times of queen Elizabeth, 


differs from that, before mentioned of fir Edward Coke, 


ſays, that at her death the navy conſiſted only of 42 ſhips, 
which carried altogether no more than 772 guns. Only 
four ſhips, of 40 guns, were at that time in the navy, and - 
none was of a higher rate. 


- national 
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national ambition, or ſuppoſed rights which 


have been violated. 0 
The manning of the Engliſh navy requires, 
in time of war, from 60 to 80, ooo ſailors, 
Theſe have either voluntarily engaged to ſerve on 
board, or they are preſſed. The firſt receive 
a bounty, or premium on their engaging; the 
latter are taken by force. A number of ten or 
more ſailors, with an officer in the navy at 
their head, which are called a preſs- gang, go, 
armed with cudgels and cutlaſſes, through the 
ſtreets. They enter public houſes, and ſuch 
as bear not a good name; and whatever perſons 
they mect, in the day or night-time, whom 
they think fit to become ſailors, they take 
hold of without ceremony. Appeals however 
may be made, if improper perſons are taken, 
to the regulating captains, or to the lords of 
the admiralty; and the friends of any im- 
preſſed man, if they know where he is, and 
can afford the expence, may cauſe him to be 
brought by writ of habeas corpus, before the 
judges, who have a power to diſcharge him, if 
he has not been at ſea, or is not a proper-per- 
ſon for the ſervice. This buſineſs of impreſſ- 
ing is not always tranſacted without fighting 
\or bloodſhed. When the preſs is hot, they 
will row up and down the Thames in boats, 


board 
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board the merchant-ſhips; and ſtrip them of their 
ſailors. Violent battles, and even murder, 
will ſometimes happen on ſuch occaſions. I 
do not know how this impreſſing of ſailors can 
be reconciled to that liberty, and perſonal ſecu- 
rity, of which the Engliſh are apt to boaſt, If 
only idle people, and ſuch as are fingle, were 
impreſſed and forced to ſuffer themſelves to be 
maimed or killed, as it is ſaid, for the good of 
their country, ſome ſpecious excuſes, perhaps, 
might be found for ſuch infringements of 
right and liberty ; but when induſtrious fathers, 
as is often the caſe, are torn from their wives 
and their family, whoſe only ſupport they 
were ; when the poor mother, in ſuch in- 
ſtances, ſurrounded with three or four children, 
is obliged to go begging, it is impoſſiblę/that 
humanity _ not aſk with aſtoniſhment, 

How a natiot can pride itfelf on the rights 
and liberty of the meaneſt of its individuals, 
when, in times of war, ſuch things happen ſo 
frequently ? The cries of the oppreſſed are 
loud ; complaints of patriots on this ſubject 
are made before the publick ; friends to man- 
kind propoſe plans to remedy this evil ; but, 
it continues notwithſtanding *. In the reign 


m queen Elizabeth's reign it was even worſe than 
of 


now. Hume, ut ſupra, p. 459. 
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of William III. an act of parliament was 
made to regiſter 30,000 ſeamen. They were 
to enjoy great privileges, but be ſubject to heavy 
puniſhments, if in time of war, when called 
upon, they did not appear immediately. 
This act, however, was repealed in queen 
Anne's time, under pretence, that ſuch an en- 
gagement was a kind of ſlavery. Some years 
ago it was propoſed, that every pariſh ſhould 
be obliged, by act of parliament, to deliver, 
every year, a ſtipulated number of boys, to 
be diſtributed in merchant ſhips, that they af- 
terwards might ſerve on board king's ſhips: 
There are above twelve thouſand pariſhes in 
England and Scotland. If each of them fur- 
niſhed yearly two boys of twelve years each, 
the number of them would within ten years 
amount to 240,000. Suppoſing 100,000 of 
them died, and 60,000 were under the age of 
eighteen, there would remain a naval militia of 
80,000 young ſailors, which might be yearly 
recruited in the moſt eaſy manner from thoſe 
growing up to maturity. At preſent, they 
who are preſſed by force are carried on board a 
tender, which, in fact, is a floating priſon, 
where they are kept till it is ſo crouded, that 
they are in danger of being ſuffocated, before 

6 >. — _m- 
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they are delivered up to a man of war. How 
many acts of injuſtice and cruelty, on ſuch oc- 
caſions happen, is well known in London, and 
in other ſea-port towns in the kingdom, If the 
contradictions in human actions, and in the 
modes of thinking among men, were not 
ſo frequent and ſo conſpicuous, it might ap- 
pear almoſt incredible, that people who are 
forced againſt their wills, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, into the ſea- ſervice, ſhould behave, not- 
withſtanding, with ſo much bravery and cour- 
age, and perform. ſuch deeds as the Engliſh 
failors generally do; for I believe that very 
near half of thoſe who ſerve on board of the 
king's ſhips are impreſſed. 

The Engliſh navy owes its ſtrength chiefly 
to the Britiſh commerce, which- produces ſo 
many able ſeamen, and to the navigation- act. 
The coal trade from Newcaſtle to London, the 
commerce with the Weſt-India iſlands, and the 
remaining colonies in, North America, together 
with the Britiſh fiſheries, particularly that of 
Newfoundland, are looked upon as nurſeries 
of Britiſh ſailors, by whom the dignity and 
power of the Britiſh navy is kept up. As moſt 
of the raw materials for building ſhips, and 
fitting them out, are brought from foreign 


— 
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countries, it is eaſily to be conceived, that it 
muſt be very expenſive to the nation to main- 
tain a reſpectable navy. Even in times of peace, 
more than two millions are granted by parlia- 
ment for its ſupport. - 

There are, beſides others, two fine hoſpitals 
near London for invalids of the navy and army. 
The firſt is at Greenwich, the other at Chelſea. 
Both are noble buildings, and kept very neat, 
and in good order. The number of ſailors and 
ſoldiers, who are maimed or crippled in the 
ſervice of their country, and maintained in 


theſe hoſpitals, is but ſmall, when compared 
with the whole Britiſh navy and army; but it 


mult be remembered, that the number of out- 
penſioners oftentimes exceeds thoſe who are re- 
_ ceived within the walls of theſe extenſive build- 
ings. I am informed, that after a war, thoſe 
who are ſupported by theſe hoſpitals, under the 
denomination of out-penfioners, frequently 
amount to more than ten thouſand. Each of 
them receives annually not quite eight pounds 
ſterling for his ſupport, which, indeed, ſeems 
to be but very little; but it is ſuppoſed, that 
thoſe who are out-penſioners are not ſo diſabled 
as to be incapable of doing ſomething towards 
their own maintenance. The fund, or ſum, 
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which is annually required for ſupporting theſe 
hoſpitals and invalids, is chiefly raiſed from 
the trifling deductions made in paying the navy 
and the army. Each officer, each ſailor or ſol- 
dier, is to leave a trifle from each pound he re- 
ceives, beſides the pay of a whole day in the 
year. This altogether amounts to a confider- 
able ſum, though in war- time, when the number 
of the wounded increaſes, it is by no means ſuff- 
cient. In theſe caſes, parliament grants the 
deficiences out of the public money. Huma- 
nity, which, however, is never the cauſe of 
wars and invalids, demands ſuch inſtitutions; - 
and reaſons. of ſtate and policy render them 
abſolutely neceſſary. In England, they may 
be ſaid to be ſplendid, and ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of the nation ; but yet they are juſtly ccn- 
ſured for fixing the falaries of the governors 
and officers, belonging to theſe national inſti- 
tutions, too high, and granting roo little to the 
poor ſoldiers and ſailors, who are maimed in 
the defence of their country, and fighting bat- 
tles againſt its enemies. Moreover, theſe places 
are frequently given to generals and officers of 
a confiderable rank, who enjoy other places un- 
der«goyernment, or are opulent themſelves. 
They might, indeed, be contented with ſmaller 
ſala- 
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ſalaries, or be appointed to ſuch poſts for mere 

honour's lake without enjoying large incomes, 
which moſtly originate from the deductions 
made from the ſmall pay of a ſoldier or a ſailor. 
This obſervation is in a greater degree appli- 


cable to Greenwich hoſpital than to that at 
Chelſea. | 
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| ON THE NATIONAL DEBT 


AND TAXES. 


THERE is no country in Europe, which 
is more heavily burdened with taxes than Eng- 
land. The very light which falls through the 
windows, and which in London, during the 
winter, is mixed with no ſmall portion of dark- 
neſs, muſt be paid for. Excife and cuſtom- 
houſe duties are without number. The de- 
mands of government, and the national debt, 


have, within theſe twenty years, ſo much in- 


creaſed, that the inventive powers of the mi- 
niſters of finances, ſeemed frequently to be at 
at a ſtand, as if they were exhauſted. For 
this reaſon, many of the old taxes from neceſ- 


fity have been doubled, nay ſome trebled, 


though the event has proved, that the mines 
were not always ſo rich, as to become twice or 


three times proportionably productive, to an- 


ſwer the demands and the expectations of the 
miniſter, 

The Engliſh taxes may be divided into three 
clafſes. The demands of government Rand 


firſt, the provincial taxes or county-rates fol- 


low, and the church and poor's rate fill up the 
rear, The peace eſtabliſhment, together with 
the 
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the civil liſt, amount yearly to full five mil- 
lions, and the intereſt for the national debt, is, 
at preſent, ſomething more than nine. The 
county rates, or provincial taxes, in England 
only, are reckoned at five millions ; the income 
of the eſtabliſhed church, with the tithes, is ſaid 
to amount to three millions 3, and the poor's 
rate above two millions, if not three. Hence it 
appears, that the Engliſh are to raiſe annually 
twenty-five millions in taxes of different kinds ; 
and ſuppoſing the whole amount of the current 
ſpecie, in Great. Britain and Ireland, to be 
twenty-five millions, it is evident, that this 
ſum circulates yearly, in paying duties and 
taxes. Bank notes and bills of exchange, are, 
therefore, abſolutely neceſſary; and it is aſto- 
niſhing how the times have altered within leſs 
than two centuries. In the reign of queen Eli- 
Zabeth, the current ſpecie of the kingdom was 
computed at four millions only, and a ſhilling 
in England went as far as two ſhillings in France, 
which 1s the very reverſe of the caſe at preſent +. 
Yet, is there any doubt, that the people of 
England in thoſe times were full as happy as 
in ours, when the neceſſities both of the ſtate 
and of individuals, are ſo enormouſly increaſed ? 


3 Some will allow but half this ſum. 
+ Hunz's Hiſt. of England, vol. v. p. 485. 
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The Engliſh nation was then, without a bank, 
and with only four millions of Tpecie, as mach 
reſpected as at any other period, recorded hi- 
therto in the annals of its hiſtory. 

Luxury, pretended refinements of * to- 
gether with a number of expenſive wars, ſome 
of which were certainly not of the utmoſt ne- 
ceffity, have tncreafed the wants of the nation, 
and with them the pubHe debts, taxes, and 
burdens. When government firſt began the 
borrowrng ſcheme, five, nay even fix per cent. 
were paid as intereſt. The «creditors were not 
permirted to reclaim their capital; but they 
were aflowed to ſe! the whole or part ef it, to 
whom they pleaſed, by which means theſe 
debrs, vulgarly called Rocks, became a kind of 
merchandiſe, ſaleable as goods in rhe market. 
The plan of making a fund of public debts, is 

of Traian or Florentine invention, improved 
only and ſtretohed to The utmoſt in England. 
Whit Leonard Aretin faid of the bank or flocks 
of Florence, in the ſourtwenth oemury, thut | 
they roſe according to'circantances, and were 
regulired by fear, hope, and ſpeculations, is 
appliceble-in all refpects 20 rhe Engliſh funds. 
The ſcenes of roguery in the ftook-market, the 
impoſitions which are daily committed, to make 
the public funds riſe or fall, are beyond con- 


gep- 
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ception, and the credulity with which every 
idle ftory, and every palpable lie is ſwallowed, 
ſtands as a melancholy proof of the weakneſs 
and imbecility of the human mind. 

It is calculated that the Engliſh, within the 
ſpace of about a century, have ſpent no leſs 
than forty-five years in wars. They are very 
expenfive amang all natiqns, but certainly 
more to the Engliſh than any other, which may 
ealily be accounted for, from the manner in 
which the eftimates and ſubſidies are made ; 
from the mode in which they are granted, 
and afterwards ſpent. When king William 
died, the national debt amounted to little more 
than fixteen millions, and is riſen now to 
more than two hundred and fifty. It became 
an eſtabliſhed maxim with the miniſters of ſtate, 
who were ſo happy as to be placed at the head 
of the treaſury, to borrow millions after mil- 
lions, upon the credit of the parliament, with- 
out ever entertaining an idea of repaying their 
loans. They thought it fully ſufficient to pro- 
vide for the intereſt required, by laying on 
new taxes, and generouſly left the reſt to poſ- 
terity. The millions thus borrowed, remain 
in the tseaſury as long as water in a fieve, and 
become, within a twelvemonth, a mere phan- 
tom in the funds. The nation pays, as long 
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as it is able, the intereſt of its debts, and ſince 
it is an abſolute impoſſibility to pay them off, 
it muſt declare itſelf, one time or other, inſol- 
vent. The word bankruptcy has loſt in this 
—_——— age the terrors of ignominy, which 
the prejudice of former times had annexed to 
to it. Every London Gazette announces bank- 
rupts twice a week, by half dozens and dozens, 
and every body looks upon them as common 
things. Should it, therefore, excite much 
wonder, if the nation itſelf found it neceſſary 
to declare its ſituation by means of a Whereas 
_ &c.? To ſpeak, however, ſeriouſly," neither 
agriculture, nor commerce, will ceaſe in Eng- 
land, becauſe ſeveral thouſands who lead an 
idle life, by means of their income from the 
public funds, will be under a neceſſity, when 
the bubble of credit burſts, to apply to ſome 
| beneficial employments, and to become uſeful 
members of ſociety. Moit of this kind of 
people live at the expence, and upon the la- 
bour of the more-induſtrious part of the nation, 
and in ſome reſpects rob them of their own 5. 
Nay, it might even be ſaid, that the general- 


s Celui qui mange dans Poiſivets ce qu'il n'a pas gagne 
lui meme, le vole; et un rentier qui l'ẽtat paye pour ne rien 
faire ne differe guere a mes yeux d'un brigand qui vit aux 


depenſes des paſſans. Rousszau Emile, tom. ii. Pp. 74 
There i is certainly ſome truth in this, 


ity 
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ity of them are ſupported and fed by govern- 
ment out of the public funds, for which rea- 
ſon they are almoſt always ſatisfied with the 
meaſures it pleaſes to adopt. They look upon 
it as their tutelar goddeſs, without being anxi- 
ous for the ſupport of conſtitutional liberty, or 
caring for the burdens laid upon the more in- 
duſtrious part of the nation. Liberty, there- 
fore, cannot but gain, if ſuch a revolution in 
the Britiſh finances ſhould take place, which 
certainly is unavoidable. Thoſe millions which 
now are to be raiſed to pay the intereſt of ſuch 
an exorbitant national debt muſt then ceaſe ; or, 
if a compoſition ſhould take place, they muſt 


be leſſened, and every neceſſary of life muſt ' 


become more reaſonable. Agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, will flouriſh more, if the 


induſtrious man pays in taxes, only one third 


to government of what he is to ſpend in ſup- 
port of himſelf and his family, inſtead of pay- 
ing at preſent actually more than half. England 
then will ſee more happy times ; ſhe will com- 
mence a new epocha in her hiſtory, which will 
have again its ſpring, its ſummer, its autumn, 
till at laſt, if poſterity renews the game of its 
anceſtors, after a century or two more are elapſ- 
ed, a new bankruptcy will enſue, and a cold 
winter ſhall deſtroy thoſe inſets again, which 
feed upon the fruits that properly belong to 
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the induſtrious. There is no new thing under 
the ſun; changeable time _ and reſtofes 
many things, 

Multa dies, variuſque labor mutabilis ævi, 

Retulit in melius ; multos alterna reviſens 

** et in ſolido rurſus fortuna locavit : 

VI It. 
it alters the ſtate of nations as well as that of 
private men. 

The Engliſh funds have been long ago 
looked upon as uncertain ; and thoſe who buy 
in, do it always on a ſuppoſition that they can 
fell out again, if any danger ſhould preſent it- 
ſelf. Yet, hitherto, both Britiſh ſubjects and 
foreigners, have not hefitated to place their 
money in them, becauſe the confidence in the 
riches of the nation has been great, and the 
intereſt or dividends have been paid, hitherto, 
very regularly, without any deduction what- 
ever. Befides, if any body wants the whole 
or part of his capital back again, to diſpoſe of 
it otherwiſe, he can ſell out almoſt whenever 
he pleaſes, without trouble, ſubmitting only 
to the variations of the market price. Theſe 
are undoubtedly great conveniences, which 
thoſe ſeldom meet with that lend out their mo- 
ney to indiyiduals, or on common or perſonal 
ſecurity. The intereſt of the creditor'is like- 

| 5 | 44 Ws 
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wiſe ſecure as long as the taxes are ſufficiently 
productive, and government can fend the ne- 
ceſſary millions to the bank for the payment of 
the half yearly dividends, But ſhould the 
time came, when it is not able to da this, or is 
obliged in time of war to appropriate the mo- 


ney, which was intended to pay the creditors 


their intereſt, to the neceflary expences of the 
ſtate, the credit then is gone, at. leaſt for a 
ſhort time, and the national bankruptcy is de- 
clared. I have ſcen Engliſhmen wha cannot, 

or will not perſuade themſelves of the poſſihi- 
lity that ſuch an event, not only might, but, 
at laſt, muſt happen, and think, that all Eng- 
land would be undone, it it ſhould ever take 
place, They, however, do not conſider, that 
the number of thoſe who haye money in the 
funds, js calculated at 25,000; that about 


17,000 are ſaid to be Britiſh ſubjects, the reſt 


foreigners, and that comparing theſe with the 
whole of the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Treland, which are reckoned at about twelve 
millions, the number of ſufferers, if the ſtate 
ſhould become inſolvent, is, comparatively 
ſpeaking, but very ſmall. Beſides, it does not 
follow, that in caſe the ſtate cannot raiſe, by 
taxes, ten millions to pay the intereſt due to 
the creditors, that a total inſplvency ſhould 
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enſue. Suppoſing that even no more than fix 
millions, without overburdening the nation, 
could annually be raiſed, to ſatisfy the credi- 
tors in paying their dividends, they ought to 
be ſatisfied with that, and every one of them, 
I believe, would in ſuch an inſtance, readily 
ſubmit to a compoſition. Each creditor of the 
ſtate would loſe in proportion, ſo much of the 
capital of which he is poſſeſſed in the funds, 
as would reduce the whole of the national debt 
to ſuch a ſtandard, that fix millions, annually 
raiſed by taxes, would be ſufficient to pay the 
intereſt. Every man in his ſenſes, may eaſily 
convince himſelf, that it is an abſolute impoſ- 
fibility ever to pay off this enormous national 
debt; and I do not know, whether it would 
not be the beſt means that an enterprifing mi- 
niſter could adopt, to do the nation an eſſential 
ſervice, if he, with the conſent of parliament, 
declared the inſolvency, and propoſed a com- 
poſition. By ſuch a meaſure, ; he would eaſe 
millions of a grievous burthen, he would diſ- 
pel the anxieties of thouſands, he would re- 
heve the induſtrious, and bring thoſe who live 
in idleneſs and affluence, at the labour and ex- 
pence of others, to a greater degree of equality 
with the reſt of the community. There is no 
ground for PEI; tat ſuch a method 


of 
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of reducing the national debt would annihilate 
the credit of government. Not the three hun- 
dred thouſandth part of the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain have any concern in the public funds; 
and thoſe who have but little in them, would 
be indemnified for their loſs, by the reduction 
of taxes, and, in conſequence, of the dearneſs 

of living. Thoſe who live in affluence from 
their income out of the public funds, would 
derive the ſame advantage, and have, perhaps, 
fufficiently left, to live in a decent manner, 
though their capital, and conſequently their 
intereſt, were reduced: to two thirds or one 
half only, of what they had before*. Foreigners, 
who have intereſt in the Britiſh funds, would 
have no more reaſon to complain than others. 


6 There is another way of eaſing the nation of its bur- 
den, without ſuffering its penſioners to be ſtarved. If the 
buying and ſelling of the funds was unexpectedly ſtopped 
at once, and all the annuities were ually to terminate 

with the lives of the then proprietors, whoſe names are ac- 
tually on the books in the Bank, every death of ſuch a per- 
ſon would bring relief to the ſtate, and the national debt 
might be very nearly extinguiſhed within twenty or thirty 
years. It ought, however, to be confeſſed, that ſuch a way 
of clearing the nation has the appearance of hardſhip, more 
than the other which I have mentioned ; though, in faR, it 
would only reſemble the ſuppreſſion of convents and* monaſ- 
teries, when their inhabitants are provided for during their 
lives, but after their deaths the cells are not filled up again. 
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They get in their own countries, if they are 
not in a mercantile line, ſeldom more for their 
money, when it is lent upon good ſecurity, than 
three per cent. and in the Engliſh funds they 
get at preſent ſeldom lefs than four. Beſides, 
it ought to be confidered, that the Engliſh na- 
tion loſes every year, more than two millions, 
which are to be gained by Engliſh induſtry, and 
are ſent abroad to ſatisfy the demands of fo- 


- reigners, who in caſe of a compoſition for re- 


ducing the national debt, ought to ſhare of 
courſe the fate of other creditors, if they hap- 
pen to be among their number. 

Many ſchemes have been propoſed, to pay 
off the national debt, but always without any 


effect. At preſent, fince it is arrived to ſuch 


an alarming height, it ſeems to- border upon 
frenzy, for any man to think ſeriouſly of a poſ- 
ſibility of doing it. Had the original inten- 


tion of the ſinking fund been rigorouſly pur- 


ſued, things would never have gone ſo far as 
they are. But, inſtead of that, reckoning from 
the acceſſion of queen Anne, the nation has 
within cighty-ſeven years, contracted two hun- 
dred thirty-four millions of debt. Is it poſ- 
ſible to think, that by a progreſſive and pro- 


portionable accumulation, a national inſolvency 


can be thirty years ee It is true, that 
| | f ſome 
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ſome millions have been paid off in times of 
peace; but the whole from the acceſſion of 
George I. to the year 1785, amounted to no 
more than 21,652,000. There is no doubt, 
that above three times that ſum, has dropped 
into the finking fund ; but the rapacious hands 
of miniſters have alienated and applied it to 
quite different, nay, even oppoſite purpoſes, 
than to relieve the nation from thoſe enormous 
burdens under which it groans. There is like- 
wiſe no hope, that it ever will be otherwiſe, if 
parliament makes no ſeverer laws, and does 
not enforce them by the ſtricteſt regulations, 
to protect a fund which ſhould have been held 
ſacred, and ought to have been moſt conſci- 
entiouſly applied. However, this would come 
now too late, fince not much can be ſaved as 
an overplus of the revenues, and attempts have 
been made, even in parliament, to prove, that 
the national expenditure exceeds the income 
conſiderably. But ſuppoſing that there was 
a poſſibility of paying off, in times of peace, 
a million annually, what could it avail, if one 
war increaſes the debt, with more than an hun- 
dred and ten millions? The credulous, indeed, 
are made to believe, that a million is yearly 
paid off; but others confider this as a deluſion 
and a farce. Foreigners muſt really wonder, 

| 3 that 
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that whilſt this reduction of the debt is boaſted 
of, new millions are borrowed, and the people, 


_ - Inſtead of being relieved, are burdened with 


NEW taxes. 

As for the taxes themſelves, they are almoſt 
endleſs. Some are called annual, ſuch as the 

nd and malt-tax ; but cuſtom and neceſlity, 
has eſtabliſhed them in ſuch a manner, that they 
may be conſidered as perpetual, full as well as 
the others. They do not always anſwer the 
expectations of the miniſter, they entail want 
and miſery upon the poor, and call loud enough, 
Ne plus ultra; or ſtretch the bow no farther, 


for it is going to break ! When firſt a tax is 
laid on, ſome grumbling and ſome diſcontent 
is, perhaps, heard in the beginning; but when 


it is once eſtabliſhed, no body ſeems to mind 


it any more. There is no nation, which talks, 


writes, and boaſts more of liberty than the 
Engliſh, and yet there is none more burdened 
with taxes, duties, and exciſe, all which it 
bears patiently, though exciſe is certainly in- 
conſiſtent with the government of a free peo- 
ple. In the beginning of the American war, 
J have oftentimes heard the Engliſh ſay : the 


Americans ought to be ſubdued; becauſe they 
would not ſubmit to pay taxes, as well as they 


. ee in order to eaſe the burden of the 
nation. 


' 
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nation. They conſequently knew, and were 
ſenfible of the hardſhips under which they la- 
boured ; but wiſhed, notwithſtanding, for co- 
ercion, to make the Americans likewiſe oppreſſ- 
ed with the evils of which they themſelves 
complained. To obtain this end, they ſubmitted 
to be loaded from time to time with new impo- 
fitions, to furniſh the intereſt for the new loans, 
and with more than an hundred and ten millions 
of new debts, which have been accumulated in 
that fruitleſs war. 3 
Much might be ſaid of the manner in which 
the taxes are laid on. I have heard it frequent- 
ly mentioned in favour of them, that they are 
optional; but, I believe, there are ſome, which 
are not. The commutation- tax, for inſtance, 
is one of them, ſince whoever is to pay for his 
windows, muſt pay the duty upon tea likewiſe, 
though he, perhaps, never drinks or buys any. 
This commutation- tax may be looked upon as a 


ſalt, called gabelle. It has farther the appear- 
ance as if in England, in laying on taxes, not 
ſufficient regard was paid to the different 
claſſes of people, and their circumſtances. 
The rich, when compared to the poor, pay too 


companion to that odious impoſt in France 5 


little, though it reflects honour on the Engliſh 


legiſlation, that neither the nobility, nor any 
body 
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body elſe, are exempted from paying their 
ſhare, towards every tax, which receives the 
ſanction of parliament. In Germany, France, 
and moſt European countries, the nobility and 
the Romiſh clergy have taken care to ex- 

empt themſelves from the greateſt part of thoſe _ 
impoſitions, which the induftrious and poorer 
claſs of the community are obliged to pay, 
frequently towards the ſupport of the extrava- 
gance, pride, and folly of their deſpotical ſove- 
reigns. This is a melancholy remnant of feu- 
dal barbarity, happily aboliſhed, long ago, in 
England. The reaſons, however, why the 
Middling and the poorer clafles of people, are, 
in proportion, heavier loaded than the rich, 
is pretty evident. The members of parliament, 
are moſtly people of fortune, and the taxes are 
laid on by them. A patriot in the houſe of 
commons has, with the reſt, but one vote. 
When a duty is laid on ſope and candles, con- 
ſent is eaſily obtained, but when a tax on dogs 
and packs of hounds is propoſed, the miniſter 
will find a ſtrong oppoſition. There is like- 
wiſe ſome truth in what an honeſt Engliſhman 
aſſerted in a pamphlet written not many years 
ago: That diffipation and vice are winked 
< at by government, and the morals of the 
ic people are ſacriſioed to the inoreaſe of the 


cc revenue.“ 
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« revenue.“ Indeed, whoever reflects on the 
encouragement given to tea-drinking, to annual 
lotteries, to numbetleſs diſtilleries, taverns, and 
alehouſes, might be induced to think, that 
this aſſertion is not altogether without foun- 
dation. 

Since the impoſts, which are collected as du- 
ties, taxes, or exciſe, are ſo various, it is ob- 
vious, chat numbers of tax-gatherers, exciſe- 
men, and cuſtom-houſe officers, commiſhoners, 
&c. are neceffary, whoſe ſalaries and perquiſites 
amount to great ſums. It has, therefore, fre- 
quently been propoſed, to reduce all taxes, if 


poſſible, into one, or at leaſt to ſimplify and 


reduce them to a few. The poor would gain 
by ſuch regulations, if their ſituation in life, 
and their inability of contributing much, were 
conſulted, and the number of revenue-officers 
was leſſened. However, all theſe well-intended 
propoſals have been neglected. . The poor con- 
tribute greatly towards the revenue, and go- 


vernment has even an income from the large: 


ſums which the nation raiſes to maintain its 
poor. The miniſter wants the. revenue officers 
as his own creatures, to vote for his intereſt on 
elections, and though, within a few years, they 


7 Obſervations on the preſent ſtate of the parochial and 
vagrant poor. London. 1773- 
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have been incapacitated by an act of parliament, 
to vote at parliamentary elections, yet it has 
been done formerly ; and it would be no matter 
of ſurprize, if a future miniſter, who could 
keep his place only by venality, bribery, and 
corruption, ſhould find means to repeal this 
act, that he might procure to himſelf a parlia- 

ment devoted to his dictates and to his intereſt. 
Nay, it is ſaid, that miniſters have laid on 
taxes, which they knew beforehand would not 
be productive, merely to increaſe their myr- 
midons, and to haye more votes at command. 
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Or THE PROVISION 
F@R THE POOR. 


THE preceding ſection on taxes naturally 
leads me to mention another ſpecies of impoſt or 
public burthen; I mean the maintenance of the 
poor, whoſe number, on account ot the high 
price of proviſions, is exceſſively great. Con- 
cerning the dearneſs of - proviſions and the 
cauſes of it, I ſhall on ſome future occaſion 
ſay more. There are in no country ſuch large 
contributions raiſed for the ſupport of the 
poor as in England; yet there is no where 
ſo great a number of them; and their con- 
dition, in compariſon with the poor of other 
countries, appears truly the moſt miſerable : 
they never ſeem to be apprehenſive, or to think 
of making any proviſion for a time of want. 

Is Germany and other northern countries of 
Uo Europe, the poor keep always in mind that it 
1s cold in winter, and that no harveſt or fruits 
can be reaped from the earth while it is cover- 

ed with ſnow. On this account they conſider 

in time the warmer cloathing they will then 
require, and lay up ſuch a ſtore of proviſions 
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as their circumſtances allow, in order to pre- 
pare themſelves in the beſt manner poſſible for 
the inclemency of that ſeaſon. But in England 
it ſeems as if the poor and neceſſitous never 
looked forward, or would not trouble them- 
ſelves to think of what may happen to them 
in future. They neither foreſee the winter's 
cold, nor the ſcarcity of that ſeaſon; and, there- 
fare, when it arrives, ate the moſt forlorn beings 
imaginable. The lower claſſes of people have 
no diſpoſition to be frugal or provident : when 
trade becomes dull and employment ſcanty, 
they who maintained themſelves by their la- 
bour, muſt either beg or obtain ſupport for 
themſclves and their families from the pariſh. 
The watermen of the Thames, whoſe gains are 
very ſufficient for their livelihood, when the 
river is frozen or covered with ſhoals of ice, 
are often ſeen dragging a boat or little ſhip 
through the ſtreets of London, and begging 
alms of the public. In thoſe counties and 
towns where manufactures are carried on, there 
is for this very reaſon the greateſt number of 
poor; for as ſoon as any particular branch of 
them is on the decline, the workmen who 
were employed in it are threatened with want, 
and in danger of ſtarving, The number of the 
poor in ſuch counties raiſes the poor- rates very 

high, 
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high, and conſequently makes both land and 
houſes leſs eligible to purchaſe; for ac- 
cording to the value or rent of houſes, the 
poor- rates are levied ; fo that the tenant of a 
middling houſe, of about forty pounds yearly 
rent, in a county where four ſhillings in the 
pound are demanded, for the ſupport of the 
poor, muſt pay a yearly tax of eight pounds 
for poor- rates. 

In Germany there is a great difference, as to 
value, between the dreſſes of the different ranks 
of people; but in England this diſtinction holds 
in a much ſmaller degree. The cloathing ma- 
nufactured for the poor and common people, 
is in ſmall proportion to their number, and 
few or none of them like to wear it. Even in 
country places it is but little uſed; and in Lon- 
don, or the great towns, it is ſeldom or never 
to be ſeen. All do their beſt to wear fine clothes, 
and thoſe who cannot purchaſe them new buy 
the-old at ſecond-hand, that they may at leaſt 
have the appearance of finery. Servants in ge- 
neral live nearly as well as their maſters and miſ- 
trefles ; and when ſervant-men or maids marry, 
they frequently begin the married ſtate with a life 

of more expence, or rather profuſion, than their 
circumſtances will admit, and continue the 
ſame until children and want force them to 
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apply for bread to their pariſh. The Engliſh 
thieves and rogues uſually ſay, We can be 
c but hanged at laſt.” In like manner ſer- 
vants. and others, who by their extravagance 


and miſmanagement bring poverty upon them- 


ſelves, feel as little contrition, and ſay, © The | 
cc pariſh muſt maintain us.” Such inſtances, 
however, of worthleſneſs and depravity, render 
the weaithy and induſtrious not very willing to 


contribute to the ſupport of the poor; and the 


poor themſelves generally thank neither God 
nor man for the charity- that feeds them. 
The number of thoſe who are born poor, 


and of thoſe who from misfortune or miſcon- 


duct become ſo in time, is very great. The 
firſt ate brought up by charities; the latter 
are maintained, and at laſt buried out of the 


ſame fund. No perſon, therefore, need wonder 


that the taxes which are yearly collected under 
act of parliament, for the ſupport of the: poor, 
ſhould in England alone amount to three mil- 
lions ſterling * : a ſum which muſt appear alto- 


© gether extraordinary, when it is confidered, that 


the revenues of — kingdoms do hardly, by 


Sir John Sinclair, in his Hiſtory of the Public Revenue 
of the Britiſh Empire, page 115, ſpeaking of the poor-rate, 
ſays, „A grievous burthen, which, it is ſi uppoſed, amounts 
at preſent to at leaſt three millions per ann. 


half, 
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half, amount to ſo much *. At the ſame time 
it ought to be remembered, that the extremely 
neceſſitous poor only are ſupported by it; that 
the ſtreets of London, notwithſtanding all this, 
are crowded with beggars ; that the poor blind, 
led by dogs, beg charity, and that this is 
equally the caſe, in proportion, in the country #. 

If we may not preſume that the funds for the 
poor are miſmanaged and miſapplied, we ſhall 
never be able to account for the number of 
beggars in England, or reconcile the contra- 
diction which ſtrikes us, while we view the 
country every where covered with the ſeats of 
the noble and the rich, and at the ſame time 
ſo many poor perſons half naked and ſtarving 
around them. 

Some years ago a ſmall treatiſe was publiſh- 
ed, entitled, „ Obſervations on the Poor- 


2 According to Buſching, the geographer, the revenues 
of the kingdom of Denmark are ſix millions of thalers, 
which anſwers to one million of pounds ſterling; and thoſe 
of Sweden amount hardly to a million and a half, Engliſh 
money. With half of the proviſion of the poor in England, 
therefore, whole realms, crowns, armies, navies, and other 
expences of the ſtate, are ſupported! How much matter 


is here for an arithmetician, a financier, and a philoſophic 
obſerver ! 


3 It is inconceivable to me how the author of the book 
Londres, after having been here, could write thus. Lon- 


« dres n'a point de pauvres —enbanniſſant la mendicits, etc. 
vol. I. p. 112. | 
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& Laws, on the Preſent State of the Poor, 
« and on Houſes of Induſtry, by R. Potter, 
London, 1775. [t is well written, and 
gives full and pointed intelligence on the ſub- 
jet. Alfred the Great ordered his clergy to 
take the care of the poor upon themſelves, 
and, incredible as it may appear to the finan- 
ciers of the preſent day, he gave up one half 
of his revenues for the ſupport of the poor, and 
one fourth part as a provifion for the old and de- 
crepit. Thepreſent laws, for the maintenance of 
the poor, originated in the reign of Elizabeth. 
It was then enacted, that the churchwardens and 
two or three of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants 
of every pariſh, annually to be choſen, ſhould 
together inſpe& the management of the affairs 
of the indigent, They were to ſee the chil- 
dren of the poor put to work, and employ- 
ment found for thoſe who were unable to 
maintain themſelves through want of it. 
Theſe overſeers were authoriſed to lay a 
tax on the pariſh, for the ſupport of the 
poor and diſabled ; to 3 children to 
ſchool, and puniſh all who were able, but too 
lazy, to work. They were empowered, alſo, 
to make contracts with the proprietors of 
lands, for the building of alms and other 

houſes for the poor. Theſe rules had, at firſt, 
| | | a very 
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a very good effect, but coming, through time, 
to be very imperfectly obſerved, the overſeers 
at length turned out little better, in general, 
than petty tyrants over the poor. The work- 
houſes of a pariſh are frequently let to perſons, 
who, by means of a contract for that purpoſe, 
take the charge of providing for the poor upon 
themſelves; and, in order to derive undue 
advantages from it, deal fo unjuſtly with 
them, that the poor prefer begging in the 
ſtreets to the treatment they receive in their 
workhouſes. Whoeyer, by reading the trea- 
tiſe above-cited, and by obſervation of daily 
occurrences, becomes ſenfible of the want of 
humanity in many of theſe overſeers, and of 
the condition the poor are in themſelves, will 
be at a loſs what to think of the charitable 
inſtitutions of a nation, which thinks fo highly, 
and, in ſome reſpe&s, juſtly boaſts of its gene- 
rofity and humanity, and amongſt whom fo 
many ſplendid and coſtly buildings are deftined 
for the relief of the indigent, the fick, and the 
unfortunate. Such frequent inſtances occur, 
of poor perſons dying through want, naked- 
neſs, and hunger, that their unfeeling overſeers 
might juſtly be arraigned at the bar of huma- 
nity, for the murder of their fellow- creatures. 
„ It 
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It is ſuppoſed, that a million of poor peo- 
ple are maintained at the public expence; 
but I ſhould think there were a great many 


more: their number increaſes every year. 


From a very accurate calculation, made in the 
year 1680, it appears, that the annual ſum, re- 
quiſite to provide for the poor, amounted to 
665,392 pounds ſterling. In the year 1764, it 
had riſen to upwards of 1,200,000 pounds; and, 
in the year 1773, it exceeded, as before-men- 
tioned, three millions; but even this ſum was 
not - ſufficient for the purpoſe. In the above 
quoted treatiſe, there is an account given of a 


' workhouſe, erected within theſe few years for 


the poor, in the county of Norfolk, which 
plainly ſhews how much the poor-rates may be 
reduced; the poor themſelves better taken care 
of; more liberally ſupported, and made uſeful 
to the public, by due regulations being ob- 
ſerved. It is ſurpriſing that this example, ſo 
worthy of imitation, has not been followed by 
other counties. Admitting that there are ten 
thouſand pariſhes in England, and in each 


pariſh a workhouſe, containing twenty poor ; 


if we ſuppoſe, that each individual, by work 
found him, could earn four - pence a day, 
this labour would annually produce, if they 


worked 
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worked only three hundred days, one million 
ſterling. 

Mr. Gee, who appears to be no greater a 
ſtateſman than a friend to humanity, made, 
ſome years ago, a propoſal to ſend all the poor 
to the colonies. I rather think, that in a few 
years, if the times do not mend, whoever can 
pay their paſſage there, will, without waiting 
for an act of parliament, ſhip themſelves to 
America. The rich will then be able to judge 
whether they can do without the poor; and 
unleſs great emigrations ſhould take place, 
England will, in time, conſiſt of two ranks of 
people only; of the rich, and of beggars ; or, 
in other words, of maſters and ſlaves. 

Whoever purſues theſe reflections on the 
eſtabliſhment made for the poor, and the ſum - 
neceſſary for their Tupport in England, will 
ſoon be led to think how much the wealth of 
the nation is ideal and imaginary, and how 
unequally what they really poſſeſs is diftri- 
buted, Allowing there are ſeven millions 
of people in England, one million is ſo poor 
it muſt be ſupported by the reſt : that four mil- 
lions earn only as much as is requiſite for their 
neceſſities ; granting, alſo, that without reck- 
oning any individual to be poſſeſſed of more 
than one thouſand pounds, one million has 
five 
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five hundred pounds each, and the other one 
thouſand each, and then aſk where are theſe 
fifteen-hundred millions of pounds ſterling to 


de found? How unequally is wealth divided! 


how ideal muſt it be, when there are ſcarcely 
twenty-five millions of coin to-be counted in 
the kingdom! But it is with property in mo- 
ney as it is with that of land; not one in a 
thouſand has twenty paces of his own; yet we 
all find room enough for our graves. 
Aqua telus 
Pauperi recluditur 
/ Regumque pueris. 
Hor. Carm. lib. II. Od. xviii. v. 32. 


People who live on the continent, when 
they ſce a traveller who ſpeaks cither good or 
broken Engliſh, generally ſuppoſe him to be 
a Briton, whoſe pockets are lined plentifully 
with money. They bow to him, and make 
him pay, if an opportunity offers, accord- 
ingly. But I can aſſure my countrymen, it 
what I have ſaid before has not already alter- 
ed their opinion, that there are numbers of 
Britiſh- born ſubjects, ſuch as the inhabitants 
of ſome of the weſtern iſlands, who are unac- 
quainted with any coin; nay, others, who, 
perhaps, during their whole lives, never taſted 
a morſel 
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a morſel of bread. An old man, from one 
of the Orkneys, arrived on the northern 
coalt of Scotland, and taſting there ſome 
bread, which he found, according to his 
palate, very delicious, cried out, “ Oh! 
« how luxuriouſly the people live here!” Is 
there any one, even of the pooreſt, in Ger- 


many, of whom the ſame could be ſaid, as 


of this old man, who, in all probability, 
had gone through life as happily as many 
London epicureans, and grown old, without 
thoſe diſtempers that attend luxury, He, 
according to his way of living, hardly ſtood 


a chance of becoming a beggar; and even 


as ſuch, he could nor be very burthenſome 
to his community. 

I am almoſt of opinion with Dr. Franklin, 
that this enormous ſum, collected annually for 
the poor in England, increaſes their number 
as well as their wretchedneſs, and that, per- 
haps, it might be for the benefit of the nation, 
if poor-rates were entirely aboliſhed, and the 
diſtribution of charities left to every man's 
own diſcretion. | 
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MUCH has been written, and many diſputes 
have ariſen within theſe few years, concerning 
the number of inhabitants in England, whe- 
ther it is decreafing or increaſing. Patriots, or 
at leaſt thoſe who are called' fo, have lamented 
for many years paſt, that population has been 
in a ſtate of decreaſe; whereas, on the other 
fide, perſons have not been wanting, who 
have contended that it has within theſe eighty 
years greatly increaſed. Dr. Goldſmith, in a 
poem called The Deſerted Village, ſometime ago 
deſcribed the ſtate of the kingdom as very de- 
plorable, and afferted, that the number of in- 
habitants was diminiſhing, by the devaſtations 
which a daily increaſing luxury occaſioned, 

and by the frequent and numerous emigrations 
to America. His ſtrains are very flowing, his 
_ deſcriptions animated, and the ſcenes which 
were painted by his muſe very affecting; but I 
believe, few, if any, arifing out of thoſe cauſes, 
which he affigns as the ſources of his pathetic 
complaints, are to be met with in England. 
What the poet had lamented in elegant rhimes, 
Eh : Dr. 
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Dr. Price? endeavoured afterwards to prove by 
calculations, Mr. Eden *, (now lord Auck- 
land), Mr. Wales“, and the rev. Mr. How-. 
let“, have endeavoured to refute him; and, 
as ſome have thought, with ſucceſs, though 
others have intimated, that their intention was 
only to prove, for the benefit of thoſe who 
wiſh for an augmentation of the ſtate revenues, 
taxes, and duties, that the decreaſe of popu- 
lation was a mere chimera, which haunted the 
joyleſs imagination of ſome ſpeculative men in 
the kingdom. This ſeems to me as improba- 
ble, as another aſſertion, that the imagination 
of the antagoniſts of Dr. Price was haunted by 
expectations of rewards and emoluments from 
the adminiſtration of that period, and that 
they were thereby led to ſearch for proofs of 
thoſe things which they wiſhed to be true. 
Whoever will examine, with ſome attention, 
the facts and calculations, which both parties 
have produced, to prove their oppoſite aſſer- 
tions, will find arguments on both ſides, which 
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+ An Eſſay on the population of England, &c. London. 
1786. Second Edition. 

5 Letters to Lord Carliſle. London, 1780. Third Edit. 

6 An Enquiry into the preſent State of Population in 
England and Wales, &c. London, 1781. 
7 An Examination of Dr. Price's Eſſay on the Population 
of England and Wales, &c. 1781. 
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will keep his judgment in ſuſpenſe ; and he 
will agree with me in opinion, that an exact 
calculation of the inhabirants, inſtituted by 
government over the whole kingdom, would 
be the only certain method of ſettling this diſ- 
pute. This might eafily be done, if a week 
were fixed upon, in which every pariſh was to 
number its inhabitants, under the inſpection 
af the clergyman, or of ſome magiſtrate, and 
if the reſult were afterwards ſent in to an office, 
appointed by government, where the accounts 
of the enumerations over the whole kingdom 
ſhould be received. Why no adminiſtration 
has ever given ſuch an order, or why no act of 
parhament has been paffed for that purpoſe, 
though it would be extremely beneficial in cal- 
culations and eſtimates relative to finances, is 
a thing which appears to me rather extraordi- 
nary; and which has almoſt the appearance, 
hat the miniſters of ſtate are apprehenſive that 
an exact enumeration of the people would not 
anſwer their expectations, and by no means 
confirm the arguments which their political wri- 
ters have advanced in favour of an increaſed 
population. Something of the kind has been, 
if I may fo expreſs it, - done tacitly within 
theſe few years; for I have been Told, that 
* thoſe 
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thoſe trifling taxes on the regiſtering of chriſten- 
ings and burials, which have almoſt the appear- 
ance of a national diſhonour, were invented and 
laid on, merely to aſcertain, with ſome degree 
of probability, the true ſtate of population in 
the kingdom. But why might not this be done 
publicly ? Why are far-tetched arguments to 
be uſed, when an order for a general enume- 
ration might filence at once thoſe who are ſaid 
to draw gloomy pictures of the population and 
of the proſperity of the kingdom ? 

The cauſes which Dr, Price alleges for a 
decreaſe of population, carry plauſibility along 
with them ; though it cannot be denied, thar 
his opponents are not much behind hand with 
him. He proves, from the beſt authorities, 
that in the year 1690, there were in England 
and Wales together 1,319,215 houſes.. He 
reckons five inhabitants to each of them, 
which, however, appears to him rather too 
much; and ſuppoſes the whole to have been, at 
that time, about fix millions and a half. In 
the year 1777, the number of houſes, which 
did and did not pay the window-tax amounted 


If, on an average, ſix were reckoned, it would perhaps - 
come nearer the mark. On the continent we allow gene- 
rally ſeven millions of inhabitants to England and Wales, 
which I think is the moſt probable number. 

| | to 
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to 952,734, or, as Dr. Price fixes it, to a mil- 
lion. If here again five perſons are reckoned 
for each houſe, the population has decreaſed a 
million and a half, ſince the year 1690. Mr. 
Wales takes great pains to refute what the 
doctor has advanced upon the population of 
London, and yet the reaſonings of the latter 
remain, after all, apparently ſtrong. Thoſe 


| arguments which Dr. Price derives from the 


decreaſe of the exciſe upon neceſſaries of life, 
and the increaſe of the impoſts laid upon arti- 
cles of luxury, are ſuch, that all the ſubtile 
and elegant reaſoning of the author of the let- 
ters to lord Carliſle, will hardly ſhake, and 
much leſs overthrow them. 

The accounts of a great increaſe of houſes 
in ſeveral counties in England, which the two 
antagoniſts of Dr. Price oppoſe to his affertion 
of a decreaſe of population, are liable to many 
objections. I ſhall mention only a few. In the 
firſt place, the increaſe of houſes, on 'which 
Mr. Wales lays great ſtreſs, is moſtly to be 
met with in Yorkſhire and in Lancaſhire ; 
where, for years paſt, manufactories have been 
eſtabliſhed, and where of courſe the number 
of houſes has increaſed. In the ſecond place, 
it might be very juſtly obſerved, that if in 
' ſome counties the number of houſes had in- 
creaſed 
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creaſed and in others not diminiſhed, the ac- 
counts, which are yearly preſented to the royal 
exchequer by the commiſhoners of the window - 
lights muſt be untrue; for they prove, accord- 
ing to Dr. Price, that the number of houſes is 
decreaſing. It might, therefore, if the doc- 
tor's ſtatement be juſt, very properly be aſked, 
Whether the accounts given by Mr. Wales, 
or thoſe delivered into the exchequer by the 
commiſhoners, are the moſt- to be credited ? 
In the third place, I think it might be readily 
admitted, that the cottages have decreaſed, 
but that the number of houſes which pay the 
window-tax has increaſed, particularly in thoſe 
counties where manufactories are ſucceſsfully 
eſtabliſhed. In cottages, which are exempt 
from the window-tax, lived perhaps more than 
one family, and ſome of them being employed 
in manufactories got a little money. Encour- 
aged by this they quitted their poorer habita- 
tions, and took ſmall houſes which are not ex- 
empted from paying the window- tax, and which 
were erected by thoſe people who build upon 
ſpeculation. This, indeed, proves the increaſe 
of houſes which pay the window-tax, and that 
ſome poor people have got a little more money 
than they had before; but ĩt hardly can be uſed as 
an argument for the increaſe of population, and 
Vol. I. K ” me 
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the increaſe of families. If, therefore, an ad- 
vacate for an increaſed population ſays, that 
in the year 1756, the number of houſes in 
the north riding of Yorkfhire had been 1716, 
but was at preſent 1985, and from thence 
draws the inference, that, within five and 
twenty years, this part of Yorkſhire had an 
addition of 269 families, an inattentive reader 
might be eaſily miſled by ſubſtituting new fa- 
milies for new houſes, ſince it is not mentioned 
how many cottages were left empty by ex- 
changing them. for houſes, though the former 
are more beneficial to population than palaces. 


From the enormous increaſe of houſes, . 


which to a degree almoſt approaching to mad- 
neſs, are ' continually, within theſe twenty 


years, erecting near London, no inferences 


neither, on the general increaſe of the popula- 
tion in the kingdom, can be drawn. It may 
be true, that the metropolis, to its own detri- 
ment, has ſomewhat increaſed in the number 
of its inhabitants; but fince, perhaps, the ſmalleſt 
part of this increaſe conſiſts of perſons born in 
London, theſe new inhabitants muſt have come 
from ſome where elſe, and moſt of them from 
the country, at whoſe loſs the metropolis is 
extended, and becomes an enormous head to 
2 proportionably ſmall body. I have been 
; 8 1 f4- like- 
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likewiſe told, that ſome hundreds of houſes, 
in that part of London, which is called Mary- 

bone, are inhabited by women of pleaſure, and 
| ſuch as are certainly not kept with an intention 
to increaſe population. It ought to be farther 
_ obſerved, that a great number of inhabitants 
of London, who are rich, or think them- 
ſelves to be ſo, keep houſes, at a greater or 
ſmaller diſtance from town, where they reſide 
during the ſummer months, or at leaſt ſome 
days in the week, at which time their town 
houſes ſtand almoſt empty, in the ſame manner | 
as their country houſes during the winter. From 
po ns houſe-keeping of a fingle family, 
which originates in luxury, the increaſe of 
houſes may be proved, but not that of fami- 
lies and population. And whoever wants to ſee 
the bleſſings of procreation, ought not to look 
for them in the houſes of thoſe who are rich, 
and are ſaid to be of quality; no, he muſt go, 
if he wiſhes to ſee how population goes on in 
London, into Spitalfields, Clerkenwell, the 
environs of the markets, the ſmall and dark 
lanes, the little courts and alleys, where it 
ſwarms with children as if the procreative fa- 
culties were excited by premiums. Here, per- 
haps, an honeſt father, or a fond mother, may 
ſometimes be found, who conſider the number 
| K 2 of 
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of their children as a bleſſing; while, on the 
contrary, among the richer claſs of people, 
wealth and happineſs are eſtimated in families 
in proportion to. the ſmaller number of their 
children. They teach them too often and too 
ſoon, both by example and precept, the filly 
pride of riches, inſtead of good principles and 
ſober moxals. The parents themſelves find 
now and then their reward accordingly, and 
ſee their elder children diſpleaſed, who not 
ſeldom cenſure. among themſelves their father 
and mother, when the number of younger chil- 
dren increaſes. Theſe things, however, are 
the natural fruits of what is called a refined 
and a genteel way. of life, and of an education 
adapted accordingly. Nature has' made few 
things neceſſary for the ſupport of our lives, 
but folly, faſhion, and refinements, have in- 
creaſed them to thouſands, in order to render 

poor mortals miſerable, 
I cannot help concluding this article with a 
few obſervations, which I believe are here not 
in a wrong place. It is at preſent, particularly 
with us on the continent, very much the faſhion, 
among, ſtateſmen and politicians, to think and 
to write about population, and the means to 
promote and increaſe it, becauſe the ſtate there 
by acquires additional eng and power, 
both 
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both in regard to the army and the finances, 
which equally gain by an increaſed number of 
* ſubjects. The benevolent intention of the wiſe, 
Creator, to give, by a moſt powerful inſtin& 
for propagation, exiſtence and enjoyment of 
life to as many human beings as poſſible, is by 
no means an object which enters into the views 
of theſe politically wiſe men. The inſtitutions, 
indeed, and regulations of the Jeſuits, when 
they were the prudent rulers and the benevolent 
fathers of the people in Paraguay, never were 
regarded as patterns worthy of imitation by 
the rulers , of the reſt of the globe, men- 
tioned in hiſtory. However, waving this point 
as chimerical, in the preſent fituation of that 
ſtate of ſociety wherein we live, muſt it not 
ſtrike a mind, given to obſervation and reflexion, 
as if the means which are purſued by thoſe who 
are at the head of politics, are no ways confiſt- 
ent with thoſe that are pointed out by the natu- 
ral hiſtory of man, by the ages and numbers 
of both ſexes ? A little calculation, and a few 
queſtions, founded upon them, will both il- 
luſtrate and confirm what I have ſaid. In Lon- 
\ don are annually born about 19,000 children 
of both ſexes, and perhaps the total number 
of all its inhabitants may amount to 7 50,000, 
It might be fairly reckoned, that 400;000 of 
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them are of the female ſex, though I will ſup» 
poſe there were only 300, ooo. Let us divide 


theſe into three claſſes, and, ſay that 100,000 


are under the age of fifteen, as many between 
fifteen and five and thirty, and 100,000, which 
is eſtimating at leaſt one third too much, are 
above that age. Let us farther ſuppoſe, that 
the ſecond claſs 'alone bears children, and 
aſk, how it happens that out of an hundred, 
only nineteen are pregnant within the year? 
and why the proportion betwixt the barren and 
thoſe that are not, is as five to one ? After this, 
let us add a few queſtions more: Is the imper- 
fection of nature, or are the regulations of hu- 
man ſociety, the cauſe that population is not 
ſo numerous as it might be expected? Are 
riches, of which bardly the thouſandth part 


of a nation is poſſeſſed, is luxury beneficial to 
the increaſe of mankind ? Is matrimony, that 


inſtitution in ſociety, encouraged early enough 


to keep pace with the inteations and regulations 
of nature ? Are the matrimonial laws, and the 
human regulations relative to population, ſub- 
ordinate to and conſiſtent with the eternal laws 
of nature, which alone are truth, or do they 
in many reſpects contradict them? Should not 
moraliſts and lawgivers examine with a proper 
degree of attention, diveſted from prejudices, 

| the 
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* | 
the common notions of honour and virtue, 


which, though highly extolled by our anceſ- 


tors, yet were by them but ſeldom put into 
practice? Shall thoſe who ſay that war, famine, 


and epidemic diſorders are neceſſary to thin 
the human race, be thought rational, or quali- 


fied for Bedlam ? Friends to mankind, admirers 


of the wiſdom and the goodneſs of your Crea- 
tor, unprejudiced philoſophers, who decide not 
by opinions imbibed by education, nor adopt, 
unexamined, the arrogant decifions of others ; 
you who derive your ſentiments from the care- 
ful obſervation of nature, and undoubted facts, 
anſwer theſe queſtions | 
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SO much has been written on Engliſh com- 
merce, that it is unneceſſary for me to be pro- 
lx upon the ſubject. I do not pretend to ad- 
vance any thing whick can inſtruct an experi- 
enced merchant, or any one who is well acquaint- 
ed with theſe matters: I wiſh only to entertain 
the inquiſitive, and the foreign traveller. Theſe 
things are alſo liable to ſuch alterations and 
variations, that productions written upon this 
ſubject only ten years ago, may already be 
found imperfect and erroneous. It was ſuppo- 
ſed, after the loſs of the greateſt part of the 

American 3 the trade of England 
would be greatly diminiſhed ; but, contrary to 


expectation, ſince the peace it has again flou- 
riſhed, and even increaſed. 


The fituation of the Britiſh iſles, render them 
eminently convenient for trade, and it is almoſt 
impoſſible that they ſhould ever be deprived of 
it. England, by the loſs of the American colo- 
nies, has, indeed, ſuffered much; but this may 
be repaired in time, if wiſe meaſures are pur- 
ſued. Ireland, during the conteſt with Ame- 
rica, embraced the opportunity of delivering 

herſelf 
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herſelf from the ſupremacy of Britiſh parlia- 
ments, and of getting rid of ſome hard com- 
mercial laws and reſtrictions, with which Eng- 
liſh ſelfiſhneſs, and a ſpirit of monopolizing, had 
cramped the commerce of the Iriſh, their ma- 
nufactories, and their navigation. I ſhould call 
this a misfortune fot England, if I could ever 
perſuade myſelf, that the reſtitution of natural 
rights, and the delivering from oppreſſion, 
might, under any pretence, be juſtly clafſed 
among misfortunes. | 
The power and the riches of the Engliſh, . 
which have attracted the admiration and the | 
envy of almoſt all Europe, are greatly owing 
to their trade and commerce. The Britiſh na- 
tion proves indiſputably, that an empire is not 
rendered powerful, rich, and reſpectable, by 
wars and conqueſts, which have loaded England 
with an enormous burdeh of debts, and been 
the ſource of other evils, but by agriculture, 
trade, navigation, induſtry, and manufactures. 
This iſland would long ago have ſunk under 
its numerous taxes and moſt heavy impoſitions, 
if theſe means had not ſupported it. - Before 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, theſe advantages 
were little known and little regarded ; but in 
her time the power and' wealth of the Engliſh 
began, and ſhe might have advanced the com- 
$628 merce 
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merce of the nation infinitely more, if ſhe had - 


not almoſt changed it into the moſt oppreſſive 
monopolies. The navigation act, which was made 
under Cromwell, has been extremely advanta- 
geous to Engliſh commerce. At that time, how- 
ever, the whole commerce of the Engliſh, at ſea, 
amounted, annually, but to 95, 266 tons. It had 
riſen at the time of the Revolution to 190,000, 
and at the end of the reign of king William 
to 320,000, In the year 1774, it was no leſs 
than 800,000, which I believe was the time 
when Britiſh commerce had arrived at its ſum- 
mit; for, according to the accounts of impor- 
tation and exportation laid before parliament, 
the latter amouted to 1 5,916, 343 pounds ſter- 


ling, to which it has not riſen again; and there 


are years in which it has been five millions 
leſs, ſuch as the year 1778. 

Since ſo many advantages, and ſuch great 
riches, are to be gained by trade, it is in the 
higheſt reputation among the Engliſh, who 
may be called, eminently, a trading nation. 
To promote the intereſt of commerce, a board 
of trade has been inſtituted ; but, whether thoſe 
who are the members of it, may be always 
thought to be ſufficiently qualified for their 
office, is a matter which many Engliſh politi- 
cians and merchants are inclined to diſpute. 
7 There 
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There is no doubt that the regulations in re- 
gard to trade, ſtand greatly in need of refor- 
mation and improvement; but it has always 


been a complaint, that all kinds of reforma- 


tion for the better are obſtructed ſometimes by 
ignorance, ſometimes by obſtinacy and ſelfiſh- 
neſs. It ſeems to be acknowledged by every 
one, though but little converſant in theſe mat- 
ters, that Engliſh trade, in many reſpects, is too 
much clogged and cramped ; but, to make it 
entirely free, and aboliſh all reſtrictions, as ſome 
have propoſed, appears in the preſent ſituation 
of Britiſh politics and finances, abſolutely im- 


practicable and difadvantageous ; though it can 


hardly be denied that perfect freedom in trade 
is moſt conſiſtent with its nature and ſpirit, to 
promote and inſure its ſucceſs, 

Engliſh trade is either inland or foreign. I 
ſhall ſpeak of the latter firſt, which extends 
over the whole globe, and has, at leaſt for 
many years paſt, enriched the nation with mil- 
lions annually. It is impoſſible to draw an 
exact balance of the Engliſh commerce, be- 
. cauſe every thing reſpecting it is founded on 
probability only. Thoſe who make calcula- 
tions relating to theſe matters, draw inferences 
from the courſe of exchange, from the calcy- 
lation of foreign money, and from accounts of 
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importation and exportation. As to the firſt, 
very little can be inferred from the courſe of 
exchange, ſince it depends ſo much on tricks, 


on accidents, and various, not always very ho- 


nourable, means which are uſed to raiſe or to 
lower it. As to the ſecond, no foreign money 
_ circulates in England at preſent, from which, 
in regard to exportation, any thing can be 
gueſſed. There remain, therefore, only the 
cuſtom-houſe books, as guides to find out the 
moſt probable balance of trade. The late fir 
Charles Whitworth, who, as a commiſſioner 
of the cuſtoms and a member of parliament, 
was well qualified for ſuch a bufineſs, gave 
- himſelf the trouble to publiſh the annual cuſ- 
tom-houſe accounts, which are laid before the 
houſe of commons by the proper officers, from 
the year 1697 to 17737. It ought, how- 
ever to be obſerved, that even theſe accounts 
are not without objections, and conſequently 


Not altogether to be depended on. For inſtance, . 


where no duty i is to be paid, nor bounty re- 
ceived, the entries made at the cuſtom-houſe, 
will, from vanity or other leſs juſtifiable mo- 
tives, by which ſome merchants are actuated, 


| 9 State of the Trade of Great Britain, and its Imports 
and Exports, progreſſively, from the year 1697, &c. by Sir 
Charles Whitworth, London, 1776. fol. 
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exceed the real value of imports or exports. 
It muſt farther be remarked, that the ſmug- 
gling trade, until of late, has been fo great, 
that the annual ſum which government has loſt 
in duties by it, is ſaid to have been almoſt 
equal to the very ſum which was actually re- 
ceived, Of all this ſmuggling trade nothing 
is to be met with in the cuſtom-houſe accounts, 
and conſequently the concluſions, in regard to 
the balance of trade, rendered uncertain. Laſtly, 
it may be obſerved, that the book of rates, by 
which the duties are calculated, was compoſed 
long ago, when the value of merchandiſes was 
at a lower price than at preſent: However, 
this is very immaterial ; for, fince the goods 
imported and exported are rated by the ſame 
ſtandard, and the proportion which they bear 
to each other is calculated on the ſame ſcale, 
the proper balance muſt be found. | 
I ſhall refer the reader, who wiſhes to be 
more particularly informed, to the tables of fir 
Charles Whitworth **, and content myſelf with 
mentioning only, the whole ſum of imports 
and exports, in the year 1697 and 1773, the 
former being the year when fir Charles begins, 
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ln the German original, the table of the year 1773 is 
inſerted at full length, but it was thought unneceſſary to print 
it here, | 
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the other where he ends. In the year 1697, 
the importation amounted to 3, 48 2, 5861, ſter- 


ng, and the exportation to 3, 525, 906 l. 
whence it appears that the exports exceeded 
the imports only by 43,3191. In the year 
1773, the importation amounted to 11, 406, 841 l. 
and the exportation to 14, 763, 253 l. Here the 
exports exceeded the imports by 3, 356, 41 1 l.; 
and what an amazing increaſe of trade, in fa- 


vour of England, is this in leſs than eighty. 


years ! I ſhall only add, that there are years, 
wherein the balance in favour of exportation 
is greater than in 1773. For the year 1750, I 


find the exports ſurpaſſing the imports by 


7,359,964 1. and this is the greateſt ſum I have 
met with. In the years 1751, $8, 61, 64, it 
always exceeds fix millions. 

It ſeems to be incompreheàſible, what is be- 
come of all this money, which England, as it 
is ſuppoſed, has annually gained by trade. If 
I reckon only, that within thirty years, ending 

at 1773, annually, on an average, five millions 
| have been gained, it amounts to an hundred 
and fifty millions. Where is this money gone 
to, when only about twenty-five millions, in 


bullion, are actually to be found in Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland ? There are only two ways in 


which I can, with any probability, account 


6 | £ | - "or 
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for it. The firſt is, when I confider that much 
money is ſunk in eſtabliſhing plantations in the 
Weſt-India iſlands, and in North America. 
The ſecond is, when I calculate the ſums which 
are annually paid as intereſt for money veſted 


by foreigners in the public funds, and which 


are eſtimated at three millions. I may add a 
third, which is that moſt impolitic exportation 
of ſilver bullion to China, whick has within theſe 
few years riſen to above a million. Beſides all 
this, it ought to be remembered, that wealth 
in trade is in many reſpects imaginary; that 
by far the greater part of it conſiſts in paper, 
which in itſelf has no value, excepting what 
it derives from credit as its only ſupport. 

I do not intend to give a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the produce of England *, or what 
ſhe exports or imports by trade : I ſhall 
only obſerve, that ſhe has within herſelf fo 
many reſources for carrying on a profitable 
trade, that ſhe might be reſpectable in the 
commercial world, even without her great and 
rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 
The foil of this happy iſland produces not only 
the neceſſaries, and even ſuperfluities of life, 
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This is done in the German original, but it being ſup- 
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ed to be well known in England, is omitted in the tranſ- 
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but contains plenty of materials for manufac- 


tures and commerce, Agriculture is carried 
to great perfection, though there is ſtill great 


room for farther improvement: and the 
fiſheries might produce far more riches than 


they do at preſent, if they had not been * 


— therto rather neglected. 


It is proved, by experience, tha England 
| loſes in her trade with Ruſſia, Denmark, and 


Sweden, conſiderably. Moſt materials for ſhip- 


building are fetched from thence ; and it is 


natural, that the loſs in war-time ſhould be 
confiderably greater, becauſe theſe commo- 


dities are then more wanted. What England 


loſes in her trade with Ruſſia, is generally eſti- 
mated, in time of peace, at half a million; and 
the balance of the trade, in favour of Sweden 
and Denmark, is calculated at 100,000 pounds 
annually. Should it happen that Ruſſia be- 


comes more ſucceſsful in her manufactories; 


particularly in thoſe of woollen cloth, ſhe will 
be a ftill greater gainer in her traffic with 


England, becauſe theſe manufactures, which 


the Ruſſians ſtand much in need of, have hi- 
therto leſſened the balance. 

Much has been written, and many diſputes 
have taken place among my countrymen, con- 
cerning the queſtion, “ Whether England 
480 : | J 6“ loſes 
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cc loſes in her trade wit Germany, or not?“ 
Whoever has reſided, even but a ſhort time, 
in England, and knows what is exported for 
Germany, and imported from thence, will rea- 
dily admit, that England has conſiderably gain- 
ed by this trade, and that Germany has loſt. 


A mere compariſon of thoſe goods which are 


imported from Germany, and thoſe which ſhe 
receives from England, may eafily decide the 
queſtion The value, the variety, and the 
quantity of thoſe commodities which are im- 
ported from Germany, are inconfiderable, when 
compared with thoſe that are exported. The 
article of Gerinan linens and yarn, has been, 
till of late years, the moſt weighty in the ba- 
lance; but it is greatly diminiſhed, and de- 
clines more and more. The importation of 
yarn is very beneficial for Engliſh manufacto- 
ries; and it 1s very impolitic in the Germans, 
to ſuffer it to be exported, when they ſhould 
manufacture their raw materials themſelves, 
and then export them. The importation of 
ſtaves, from Germany, and the Eaſt-country, 
is, in war- time, of more conſequence than in 
time of peace; and, upon the whole, it might 
be aſked, Whether, in this branch of trade, the 
Germans are more loſers or gainers? They 
deſtroy their foreſts for preſent and temporary 
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gain, at a time when they themſelves begin to 


feel already a want of timber, and particu- 


larly hof fuel. As ſer other goods, ſuch as 
Moaſelle and Rheniſh wines, mineral waters, toys 
from Nuremberg, pot - aſhes, quickſilver, vitriol, 
ſmalts, Juniper -berries, wax, &c. which come 
from Germany, they are of little weight in her 
balance of trade with England. The whole of 
the importation from. Germany can, in the 
very beſt years, hardly amount to half a million 
of pounds ſterling; but if, on the other ſide, 
the exports from England to Germany are eſti- 


mated, it will appear, that the former gains, in 


the balance of trade with the latter, at leaſt 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, if not a mil- 
lion. Fhe exportation of woollen manuſactures, 
of Mancheſter goods, of ſtockings, of hard- 
ware, of Birmingham manufactures, is very 
conſiderable, though, perhaps, it was former- 
ly ſtill more ſo. The fur-trade to Germany is 
extremely beneficial to the Canada and Hud- 
ſon's-bay companies ;. and if, to all this, be 
added the exportation of Eaſt-India goods, and 
the produce of the Weſt-India iflands, of both 
which ſo much is annually ſhipped: for Ger- 
many, there remains no reaſon either for doubt 
or for ſurpriſe, that the balance of trade, be- 

tween England and Germany, is greatly in fa- 
„ 8 Vvour 
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your of the former. I cannot, however, diſmiſs' 
this ſubje& without making a few obſervations. 
In the firſt place, though it ſeems to be a lofing 
trade for the Germans, yet it is not altogether ſo; 
for many of thoſe goods, which they receive from 
England, do not wholly remain in Germany, 
but are fold to neighbouring countries, from 
which they receive their profits again, and 
reimburſe themſelves by this tranfitive trade. 
In the ſecond place, I cannot paſs over an 
aſſertion which I have read in ſome German 
writers, That Silefia alone furniſhes England 
annually with 500,000 pounds worth of linens. 
J greatly doubt whether this ever was the 
fact in former times, and much leſs in the 
preſent, when the demand for Sileſia linens has 


fo greatly diminiſhed, ſince the Iriſh, in almoſt 


all branches of the linen trade, have gained 
the ſuperiority. In the third place, I ſhall 
mention, that thoſe German ftatiſtical writers, 
as they ſtyle themſelves, who very gravely, and 
with much warmth have maintained, that the 
balance of trade between England and Germa- 
ny was in favour of the latter, have laid great 
ſtreſs on the i importation of many German pro- 
_* duQts from Italy, particularly by way of Venice, 


and from Holland, which are entered in the 
> 
L2 cuſtom- 
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cuſtom-houſe books, as goods that came from 
theſe countries. After making ſome ſtrict 
enquiry into this matter, I have found, that 


the goods thus imported, are by no means of 


that amount which is pretended. 
The trade with France, before the concluſion 
of the commercial treaty, was undoubtedly a 
loſing one for England: whether it be fo 
ſtill, I am unable to determine. According to 
the tables of imports and exports, by fir 
Charles Whitworth, which I have before men- 


tioned, it would appear as if England had for- 


merly, in the trade with France, gained at leaſt 
two hundred thouſand pounds annually ; but 
the contraband trade, which: was carried on 
till of late to ſo great a height, exceeded all the 
over-plus on the cuſtom-houſe books. The 
greateſt jealouſy, in regard to trade, has al- 
ways ſubſiſted between the French and the 
Engliſh, and has cauſed many bloody and ex- 
penſive wars: it would, therefore, be of in- 
finite advantage to both nations, if a ſtop were 


put to this rivalſhip, * fince humanity, and even 


ſound policy ſeem to demand it. The laſt 


2 It ought to be remembered, that this, and the paragraph 
following, were printed in Germany, in the year 1784. 
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peace, which was concluded at Paris, gives 
ſome hopes for this, _ it is propoſed to 
ſettle the manner of carrying on trade differ- 
> from what has been done hitherto, and 
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to make the / commercial intercourſe between 
both nations mutually advantageous. England, 
by this, certainly would be on the gaining fide ?, bo 
Immenſe quantities of French wines, and bran- 
dy, have been clandeſtinely imported, and the 
Britiſh revenues have loſt very confiderably : 
beſides, moſt of the goods imported from 
France, are for the gratification of luxury and 
faſhion, The great duties which were laid 
upon them, to ſerve as a prohibition, have 
operated the contrary way. The Engliſh epi- 
cureans and voluptuaries, of both ſexes, ſeem 
for this very reaſon to value French wines, 
ſilks, furniture, and French faſhionable follies, 
the more; and if the number of French opera- 
dancers, dancing-maſters, friſeurs, cooks, valets, 
and chamber-maids, which within theſe fifteen 
years, even during war-time, have been im- 
oy duty free, and returned to France with 
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the ſpoils of Engliſh folly, is brought into the 
account for ſettling the balance of trade, how 


3 This has ſince been done, and the French complain 
that they are by no means benefited by the new treaty of 
commerce which has been concluded. 2 


: L 3 much 
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much does England loſe in its commerce with 
France!? 

In the trade with "BANG which includes that 
of the Canaries, the balance has been always, hi- 
therto, in favorof the Engliſh. T hey likewiſe have 
profited greatly, at leaſt formerly, in the con- 
traband trade with Spaniſh-America, and from 
bringing their fiſh from Newfoundland to Spa- 
niſh markets. There were, as I have been told, 
ſome years ago, many more Engliſh houſes in 
the mercantile way in Spain than there are 
now. Since the trade between England and 
Spain is advantageous to both nations, it were 


to be wiſhed they were upon a more friendly 


footing with each other, and that on both 
| tides, inſtead of ſtanding upon punctilios, they 
would facrifice, in trifles, to each other, rea- 


dily. I am however, of opinion, that there 
will, at leaſt on the ſide of the Spaniards, al- 


ways ſubfiſt a kind of jealouſy, as long as the 


way to Switzerland, I was aſſured, from good authority, 
that by the books of the lieutenant of the police, it would 
appear, that annually more than 2000 Engliſh travellers re- 
ſorted to that metropolis. Suppoſing, that on an average, 
each of them, noblemen and the rich included, ſpend, upon 
the whole, only fifty pounds ſterling, in France, the ſum 
which the French annually got from Rags, amounts to 
100,000 pounds. 


4 In the year — when I paſſed through Paris, in my, 
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Engliſh are in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar. Many, 
who may be regarded as judges in theſe mat- 
ters, think it would be better for England to 
give this fortreſs up to Spain, for a proper 
equivalent, fince, both in war and peace, great 
ſums are expended to ſupport and maintain it; 
and it is, in fact, they ſay, of little advantage 
to the nation, unleſs to feed the national pride, 
and to keep it for the ſake of oſtentation. This, 
- however, I mention notentirely as my own, but as 
the ſentiments of ſome Engliſhmen themſelves. 
England, at preſent, cannot do very well with- 
out Spaniſh wool and Spaniſh filver, beſides 
many drugs, among which the Peruvian bark 
may be reckoned the principal, On the other 
hand, the Spaniſh are in want of Engliſh ma- 
nufactures; 
to ſet” up ſome of their own, yet, as I have 
been informed, they have hitherto: met with no 
great ſucceſs. + 

With Portugal, England hes, for a conſi- 
derable time, carried on a very profitable trade. 
' Engliſh manufactures have found there a very 
good market, and fo have their fiſh from New- 
foundland. However, the Portugueſe have 
commenced fome manufactories themſelves, 
and the late marquis of Pombal, who never 


could forgive the whole Engliſh nation, for a 
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box on the ear. which he received from an 
Engliſh lady, did every thing to promote the 
eſtabliſhment of them. It was, therefore, not 
patriotiſm, properly ſpeaking, that prompted 
him to do fo, but rather revenge, as he 
thought, on the Engliſh nation. Though the 
few manufactories eſtabliſhed in Portugal, have 
by no means anſwered the expectations of thoſe 
that inſtituted and promoted them, and ſome 
even were ſoon totally ruined, yet, it is ſaid, 
that the ſale of a few Engliſh manufactures 


has been leſſened among the Portugueſe. 


The French have, likewiſe, taken the ad- 
vantage of the great prices for which the 
_ Engliſh ſell their goods in Portugal, to under- 
ſell them in many articles, particularly in 
cloth, and other woollen manufactures. This 
has hurt the Engliſh trade in Portugal more 


than the eſtabliſhment of manufactures in that 


country ; and the French have ſo well ſuc- 
ceeded in their endeavours, that the Portu- 
gueſe have begun to prefer many French ma- 
nufactures to the Engliſh. The balance of 


trade is, however, greatly in favour of Eng- 


land, though it feems difficult to fix the exact 
ſum. Some ſay it amounts to a million and 
a half annually; but I believe thoſe come 
nearer the truth, who ſettle it at ſomewhat 
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| leſs than a million. Wine and fruit are the 
principal commodities which the Engliſh re- 
ceive from Portugal ; their Eaſt-Indiamen, in 
going to India, take great quantities of Ma- 
deira wine with them, and diſpoſe of it, not 
only in Afia, but bring a great part back to 
England, becauſe a notion is entertained, that 
this ſort of wine is greatly improved, by 
twice paſling the line. The wine which comes 
from Oporto is ſo much eſteemed in England, 
that all other wines muſt give way to it; and 
the expectations of the French, that, after the 
concluſion of the late commercial treaty, their 
wines would become the moſt favoured among 


the Engliſh, are greatly diſappointed. 6; 


It is thought, that England, in its trade 
with Holland, gains annually a million of 
pounds ſterling. Suppoſing this to be the 
fact, it does, by no means follow, that Hol- 

land loſes this ſum entirely. She hardly-keeps 
half of what ſhe imports from England to 
herſelf, but diſpoſes of it again among other 
nations, with ſome profit. On the contrary, 
the Dutch, before the Jate regulations were 
made, to ſtop the contraband trade, were con- 
ſiderable gainers by ſmuggling, which greatly 
diminiſhed their loſs in the balance of trade 
with the Engliſh. Moreover, the Dutch, 
h though 
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though this is no concern of trade, are the 
moſt numerous and the moſt conſiderable cre- 
ditors in the Engliſh funds, whence they draw 
great ſums, and this is ready money! 


I have heard it ſaid, that the balance in 


trade with the Auſtrian Netherlands is greatly 
againſt the Engliſh, who loſe, in ſome years, 
half a million by it. This, I think, is hardly 
to be credited; and if the loſs in war time is 
rather conſiderable, it is certainly not ſo in 
time of peace. The ſmuggling trade in 
lace, cambrics, and ſuch kind of goods, has 
been, perhaps, moſt detrimental; but I have 
reaſon to think, that at preſent it is not car- 
' ried on with the ſucceſs which it had formerly. 

From Ttaly, the Engliſh import more than 
they export, and the balance is conſequently 
againſt them. Oil, wine, raw ſilk, and ſome 
ether commodities which they fetch from 


thence, amount to more than the fiſh, ſome 


India goods, and ſome Britiſh. manufactures, 
which they carry thither. It is ſaid, how- 
ever, that their Joſs does not exceed annually 
200,000 pounds fterling, if even ſo much; 
but the Engliſh travellers in Italy, and the 
pretended oonnoſcenti, who buy antiquarian 
rubbiſh, and copied pictures for originals, 
_ likewiſe, Italy with Engliſh money. 


i 
2 
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Into Barbary are ſent various ſorts of war- 
like inſtruments, and iron and ſteel manu- 
factures; nay, the Engliſh, who are ſo zealous 
for liberty, and hold ſlavery in ſuch abhorrence, 
. furniſh the Barbary deſpots with chains, to 
keep their wretched ſlaves in bondage. Eng- 
liſhmen happen now and then to be among 
' theſe unfortunate beings ; but it is ſaid, that 
trade muſt not ſuffer on their account. Fine 
wool, oil, olives, capers, wax, lion-ſkins, drugs, 
and other commodities, are brought back ; 
and I am informed, that England in this trade 
does not loſe, though the gain is very trifling. 

The trade to the Weſt-India iſlands is one 
of the moſt conſiderable in the Britiſh com- 
merce: the annual fleets by which it is moſt- 
ly carried on, go under the denomination of 
Jamaica and Leward-Iſlands fleets. They are 
of. the greateſt importance, and bring ſugar, 
coffee, cotton, ginger, indigo, cocoa, rum, 
mahogany, logwood, and other commodities. 
From England, all neceſſaries of life, all ſorts 
of utenſils, all that belongs to furniture and 
dreſs, nay, it might be ſaid, a great part of 
the_ luxuries of life, are exported to theſe 
iſlands, The value of the imports from them, 


together with the duties they pay on entering 


into Engliſh ports, are eſtimated at a million 
| and 
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and a half; beſides, many thouſands live by 
fitting out theſe fleets, which, likewiſe, may 
be confidered as a nurſery for ſeamen. . The 
ſtates of America, when peace with them was 
concluded, were in hopes, that they ſhould reap 
great benefit from trading with theſe iſlands ; 


but the Britiſh parliament has taken care to 


limir this intercourſe very much : however, 


notwithſtanding all the precaution taken to 


| keep theſe iſlands in ſubjection to Great Bri- 
rain, it is not improbable that they will take 
an opportunity, one time or other, to unite 
with the American ſtates, and become inde- 


pendent. ' A great deal of Britiſh money has 
been ſunk in plantations in theſe iſlands, and 


if the Engliſh ſhould be ouſted: of their old 


poſſeſſions, it will be rather hard, if they are 
obliged to ſay, that they give up the farth 
enjoyment of the fruit of their labour and their 
expence. 7 


The North American - provinces, which, 


after ſeven years ſtruggle for liberty, are 
now independent, were formerly a great ſource 
of wealth for England. It was reckoned, that 
this American trade was worth, to the Britiſh 
government and merchants, above two mil- 


lions of pounds ſterling annually ; but though - 


the loſs of thirteen provinces, ani the iſland 
hos.” s of 


; \ \ 
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of Tobago, is very ſevere, and an increaſe of 
about an hundred and thirty millions of new 
debts, new intereſt, and new taxes, ſtill ſeverer, 
yet it may ſerve as a good, though dearly- 
bought leſſon, to the Engliſh, to act in fu- 
ture with greater precaution, with more mode- 
ration, and leſs oppreſſively, which, as the 
now independent Americans ſay, was the 
cauſe which excited them to throw off the 
yoke, that appeared to them intolerable. They 
have been reproached by ſome of the 
Engliſh with the blackeſt ingratitude, and 
yet there are good grounds for an apology. 
The colonies have been compared to diſobe- 
dient, re e and unnatural children; but 
' this compariſon, notwithſtanding it has been 
repeated many times, and often urged with 
great warmth, is by no means in point. It 
might very properly be aſked, 'whether the 
power of parents is to be never at an end, 
in regard to their children? whether a ſon 
is to be always under a guardian, and never 
allowed to be his own maſter? With what a 
juſt contempt would the Engliſh have received 
any demand of the Daniſh kings, to be tri- 
butary to them, and acknowledge them for 
their ſovereigns, becauſe the Anglo - Saxons. 
were emigrants from Holſatia, who ſettled in 
England, 
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England, and there eftabliſhed colonies. When 
the anceſtors of the American colonies, more 


than a century ago, were obliged to ſeek for 


an aſylum, in the then American wildernefſes, felt 
againſt religious perſecutions, which they ex- hs 


perienced in their native country, it was look- Wk 
ed upon by many in England as a happy thing, + RT 
to get rid of people who had, as it was thought, 


too much of the republican ſpirit, and the 5 
wiſh, perhaps, was pretty general, to hear no 8 
more of them. But when thoſe, who had ex- b oth 
iled themſelves for the ſake of enjoying poli- Bags 
tical and religious liberty, began to make their * 
ſituation a little comfortable, and, after infinite EY 
labour and hardſhips, Had hopes of fome proſ- * 
perity, their far-diſtant rulers were immediately 5 
at hand, to burthen them with various ſorts of PE 
impoſitions, taxes, and reſtrictions. The eſta- A 

bliſhed church in England wanted epiſcopal Fo 
eſtabliſhments in America ; government de- * 
manded revenues; and the Engliſh merchant B 
and manufacturer wiſhed to increaſe his riches | 

at the expence of the colonies. Hence various 
ſorts of taxes, navigation- acts, reſtrictions in 

regard to trade, prohibitions of erecting certain go 


manufactories, and endeavours to lay a founda- 

tion for epiſcopal church-government. Was 

it ever to be eren, that a people, who had { 
| increaſed 
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| increaſed to millions, who had no repreſenta- 
tives in the Britiſh parliament, to ſpeak and 
act for them; a people who remembered the 
hardſhips their forefathers had endured, and 
felt their own oppreſſions as ſtrongly as the in- 
clination to be free ; was it a wonder, that a 
people who thought they had finiſhed the years 
of their minority, and had come to an age to be 
their own maſters, ſhould try to throw off the 
yoke which they found too troubleſome? The 
relation in which nations ſtand, in regard to each 
other, are almoſt the ſame as between private 


men. The Americans thought they ſtood no 


more in need of protectors; and the Engliſh 
themſelves. excited them, by the manner in 
which they treated them, to try whether they 
were miſtaken in their good opinion of them- 
ſelves or not. During the war, I have heard 
a hundred times, the partizans of the then 
miniſtry, ſome clergymen of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and many manufacturers, together 
with ſome merchants, exclaim, What an un- 


grateful ſet of people are the Americans, 


to make fuch ill returns to their parent ſtate, 
by whom, they were, at a great expence, pro- 
tected in the war before! It might, however, 
always be aſked, Whether the Americans 
would eyer have been attacked by the ene- 
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mies of Great Britain, if they had not been 
her ſubjects; and whether the Americans were 
.not of effential ſervice to the Engliſh, by 


* making a common cauſe with them, and di- 
viding the ſtrength with which Great Britain 
was attacked ? Beſides, America may ſay, that 


the Engliſh were well paid for what they did 
for them, if it be even called protection, during 
the war, which ended by the peace in 1763 ; 
for England has had, fince that time to 1575, 
on an average, a yearly balance of trade, with 
the colonies, that amounted to about two mil- 
lions. Are not fix and twenty millions, col- 
lected within thirteen years, a very | handſome 
ſum, beſides what the government drew from 
them? However, the war is finiſhed, and the 
Americans are free; their connections with- 
Europe are no more of that kind which they 
were, when ſubject to Great Britain; and they 


will not find themſelves, in future, involved 


in all the wars and broils which continually 


_ diſturb the peace of Europe. The greateſt 


part of mankind judge from prejudice, and 
one generally repeats the cry of the other, let 
it be ever ſo abſurd. When thoſe, who were 
firſt ſtigmatiſed with the moſt unmeaning 
name of rebels, remain conquerors, they 


who before _— abuſed them, be- 


come 
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come filent, and the party triumphant is ſaid 

to have fought for the good cauſe. Thus, 

'when thoſe who were at firſt ſtyled heretics in 

a country, become the eſtabliſhed church, they 

who firſt perſecuted and damned them, will 
thank' heaven if they, in their turn, are not 0 
dealt with according to the law of retribution. 
But few are acquainted with the hiſtory of man, 
and of whole nations; few have conſidered and 
meditated on the rights of mankind; few are 
poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſtrength of mind and abi- 
lities, to examine with impartiality and reſolu- 
tion, in riper years, the notions and ideas of 
fame and honour, of ſhame and diſgrace, which 
they, by education, were taught to combine 
with certain words, and to determine their real 
value. I have not the leaſt doubt, but that the 
revolution which has taken place in America + 
will be of happy conſequences even for all Eu- 
rope, to governments of ſtates and the liberty 
of nations, of which poſterity, a century hence, 
will know more than we who live in the pre- 
ſent age. England will never be ruined be- 
cauſe ſhe has loſt ſome of her colonies, If 
ſhe cuts, or unties, ſome way or other, the 
Gordian knot of her national debts; if ſhe 
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makes proper uſe of the misfortunes ſne has 
met with, and the evils ſhe has experienced, 
which have been chiefly the offspring of pride, 
avarice, luxury, and corrupted morals, the 


Engliſh nation may become more happy, and 


more reſpected than it ever has been; and I 
moſt ſincerely wiſh, that the period when ſuch 
an epocha commences may be at no great di- 
ſtance. ) | | 

It might be ſaid, that the trade of England 
with regard to Ireland has rather ſuffered with- 
in theſe few years, as I have already mentioned. 
Several attempts have been made of late to bring 
about a commercial treaty between both nations, 
but hitherto without the deſired effect. Till 
the year 1783, the Britiſh parliament had 
claimed a ſupremacy over.Ireland and her par- 
liament; but the revolution in America rouſed 
the ſpirit of the Iriſh, and 80, ooo of their vo- 
lunteers made a ſucceſsful attempt, to convince 
the Engliſh that the power till then exerciſed 
over Ireland was a kind of uſurpation. By an 
act of the Britiſh parliament, made in April 
1780, it was acknowledged, that the Iriſh par- 
lament was independent of that of Great Bri- 
-tain. The Iriſh themſelves ſeem, at preſent, 
to wonder, why they have not caſt off their 


yoke long ago, and the Engliſh how they could- 


ſo 


{ 
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ſo long maintain a power which did not belong 
to them. But whoever is acquainted with the 
annals of nations, and knows the power of edu- 
cation, joined to that remiſſneſs and torpidity 
which prevents new generations from examin- 
ing the faults and follies of their anceſtors, in 
order to remove or reform them, will not be at 


a loſs to account how this has happened. But, 


fince the Iriſh, with their parliament, have now 
obtained the right of internal and external le- 
giſlation, and can regulate their commerce and 
navigation by acts of their own legiſlature, it 
will be impoſſible for the Engliſh, in future, 
to confine the trade, manufactures, and navi- 
gation of Ireland, as they, perhaps, might think 
proper. If the Britiſh cabinet will influence 
the Iriſh parliament in future, it muſt be done 
by different means than before; and whether 
the treaſury and patronage will be always in a 
condition to afford them, muſt be left for time 
to decide. Should the Iriſh eſtabliſh ſucceſs- 


fully various kinds of manufactories, and im- 


prove their agriculture, it will undoubtedly 
hurt the Engliſh trade: but, luckily for Eng- 


land, the Iriſh nation is not a little addicted to 
ſloth and idleneſs; the greateſt part of it live 


in poverty, and are ſo much uſed to the op- 
preſſions of their nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
M 2 that, 
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that, at leaſt, half a century and ten Swifts 
will be required, to awaken them from their 
lethargy, to render them attentive to their own 
advantages, and to make ule of thoſe rights, 
to which they are intitled by nature, and 
which—though it ſounds rather odd—are con- 
_ firmed by that act of the Britiſh parliament, 


which J have before mentioned. Hitherto the 
balance of trade between England and Ireland; 


has been ſtated at half a million at leaſt, in fa- 
vour of the former. Suppofing, however, that it 
might lefſen, the Engliſh will, notwithſtanding, 
draw a very great ſum of ready money from 
their fiſter kingdom by the number of Iriſh no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who either conſtant- 
ly reſide in England, or come over from mo- 
tives of curioſity to viſit London, Bath, Scar- 
borough, and other places; or reſort hither to 
ſolicit preferment in the church, the law, the 

army, and the navy. Beſides many young Iriſh- 
men are ſent to the public ſchools, and the uni- 


verſities in England, or to ſtudy the law in 


inns of court, for whoſe ſupport large ſums 
are remitted, Conſidering all this, I am in- 
clined to think, that not much leſs than a mil- 
lion of Iriſh money is annually ſpent in Eng- 
land. | i 
5 To 
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To promote the increaſe of trade, govern- 
ment has granted to ſeveral ſocieties excluſive 
rights or monopolies. If a branch of trade be 
{till very young and tender, granting monopo- 
lies may be perhaps prudent, to bring them to 


more ſtrength and maturity; but if ſocieties 


which enjoy ſuch privileges, arrive at too great 
wealth, and become proud and inſolent; if 
they become burdenſome to the reſt of the 
community, they then are to be deemed detri- 
mental to trade, and the evil ariſing from ſuch 
a cauſe, is to be prevented, either by reſtric- 
tions and wiſe laws, or by a total diſſolution 
of ſuch monopolies. In that ſociety wherein 
we live, none of its 'members are more intoler- 
able and infipid, than inſolent and purſe- proud 
tradeſmen and merchants, or ſneering, rich, and 
impertinent farmers. Thoſe who are occupied 
in agriculture, and thoſe that carry on trade 
and commerce are among the moſt reſpectable 
members of ſociety ; but both loſe much of 
their utility and value whenever they become 
inſolent and overbearing. I could eaſily prove 


and illuſtrate this, by the hiſtory of many mo- 


nopolies and monopolizers ; but I with rather 
to give an account of thoſe ſocieties, which 


bear the- name of trading companies in Eng- 
land. 
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The African company received its charter 
from Charles II. They built forts on the coaſt 
of Guinea, and eſtabliſhed factories; but their 
conduct being afterwards not as it ſhould be, 
parliament in the year 1751, took the matter 
in hand, gave leave for erecting a new com- 
pany, and granted a ſum of money to indem- 
nify the old for giving up their charter and pri- 
vileges in favour of the former. This African 
company was under the regulation of the board 
of trade. Every Britiſh ſubject is at preſent 
permitted to trade to the coaſt of Africa, and 
parliament generally grants a ſum of 10, oool. 
for the ſupport of the forts erected there for the 
protection of the trade; which, therefore, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, cannot be called a monopoly. 
Much has been of late written and ſaid upon 
the ſlave- trade, which belongs to that of Africa, 
and the friends of humanity were in great hopes 


that it would be aboliſhed ; but they have, hi- 


therto, been diſappointed. No doubt is enter- 
tained by any impartial man, who is neither a 
flave-trader nor a planter, and not connected 
with either, of them, that this trade is a diſ- 
grace to thoſe nations who carry it on; and it 
has been proved, in parliamentary debates, in 
the moſt clear and ſatisfactory manner, that the 
voice of humanity, as well as political reaſons, 

WT, | | call 
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call aloud for its abolition. Two things, how- 
ever, in regard to this diſpute, ſeem to be not 
properly diſtinguiſhed by both parties, by 
whom it is carried on; at leaſt they have gene- 
rally loſt fight of them. Theſe two queſtions, 
Shall the ſlave-trade be aboliſhed ? and this, 
Shall all the negroes, who are now actually 
employed as ſlaves, be ſet at liberty, and be de- 
clared their own maſters ? are undoubtedly 
very diſtinct from each other, and very differ- 
ently to be anſwered. No man, who conſults 
his own feelings will give a negative to the 
firſt; and if thoſe, who from unworthy motives 
or from depravity of mind, become advocates 
of this inhuman trade, are aſked only this fim- 
ple queſtion : Would it not be right, and very 
juſt, for another perſon, who could, by ſome 
means or other overpower you, to take you 
away from your own country, and tranſport 
you, againſt your will, wherever he pleaſed, 
to put you to hard labour, and chaſtiſe you 
moſt unmercifully if you did not fulfil his 
commands? the indignation which they would 
immediately ſhow, on this queſtion being put to 
them, would be ſufficient to confound them. 
After this they deſerve no farther refutation, 
but contempt, fince they deny that juſtice to 
others which they claim themſelves as the right 
| M 4 of 
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of man, and as due to humanity. Beſides, it 
haas been proved to a demonſtration, that the 


| preſent number of negroes, who are actually 
now on the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, is ſufh- 
cient, with the addition only of ſome African 
females, to propagate their own race, if they 
were properly treated, to ſuch a degree, that 
there would be, within a few years, by far 
more than are wanted. The other queſtion, 
however, Whether the negroes that are now 
employed as ſlaves are to be ſet at liberty? 
ought to be anſwered according to the different 
views it is placed in, and with retroſpect to 

circumſtances. The Quakers in Pennſylvania, 
we are told, have given liberty to their negroes 
in the moſt generous manner, and have had no 
reaſon to repent of this noble act of humanity. 
But the planters in the Weſt-Indies do not think 
like Quakers; they calculate the ſums their ne- 
groes have coſt, and the money they have ſpent 
upon them. They aſk, Who will reimburſe us, 
who will indemnity us on account of our loſs, 
if we give them liberty to be their own maſters ? 
However, fince it happens that calculations 
and ſelf-intereſt interfere in this inſtance, with 


the rights and exertions of humanity, let thoſe 


who will not free their negroes, keep them as 
ſlaves, but let it not be permitted to treat them 


Cru- 
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cruelly ; forbid the farther importation, at leaſt 
of male ſlaves, and let the planters know, that if 
they wiſh in future to have the benefit of the 
labours of the negroes, they muſt promote the 
increaſe of them within their iſlands, and that 
the next generation, which-ſucceeds the preſent 
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negroes, are to be as free people as themſelves. i | | 
If a plan like this were executed by authori- 1 F: 
ty, and the influence of government, it would i} 
' ſoon put a ſtop to this ſhameful traffic, which = 


is a ſtain on the Britiſh national character. And 
ſince the Engliſh were the firſt that began and 
introduced the flave-trade, it would redound 
to the credit of the preſent times to aboliſh it, 3 
and ſet a good example for imitation, to thoſe 
nations who followed the bad one which they 
have given. 
A Turkey company was erected under James 
I. but it cannot be called a monopoly, fince 
whoever pays a ſmall ſum to the company, may 


obtain the liberty of trading to the Levant. 1 41'8 
This trade is at preſent not very flouriſhing, 1 
which perhaps may be owing to the French, | 9 


who have inſinuated themſelves into the favour 
of the Turks, and ſupply their wants in prefer- 
ence to the Engliſh ; though there is no doubt 
but that, particularly at preſent, many Engliſh 
manufactures, eſpecially of the woollen kind, 
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go by way of France to the Levant, and are 
diſpoſed of among the Turks, by the hands 
of the French. During the late war with 
the Amefican colonies, I remember that the 
Levant trade of the Engliſh was almoſt totally 
at a ſtand, on account of the ſuperiority of the 
French in the Mediterranean, and I believe it 
is at preſent not very flouriſhing. The Turkey 
company, according to their charters, ſhould 
maintain the Britiſh ambaſſador at Conſtantino- 
ple; but I have reaſon to think, that it is not 
always rich enough to do this, fince, within 
my time, parliament has been obliged to grant 
ſums of money for the ſupport of the ambaſ- 
fador. 

The South-Sea company was, by its inſtitu- 
tion, intended for a monopoly, but it has even 
in the beginning, made little uſe of its privi- 
leges ; and when the peace at Aix la Chapelle 
was concluded, the Engliſh renounced their 
right of ſending annually a ſhip to Acapulco, 
for which the company received by act of par- 
hament an equivalent. Government has bor- 
rowed, from time to time, great ſums of this 
company, and.the whole amounts, at preſent, to 
very near twenty-ſix millions. Its preſent mem- 
bers are; in fact, only the creditors of the 
public, who receive their intereſt- money at the 

? | South- 
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South-Sea houſe, where their bufineſs is con- 
ducted. 

The principal of all trading companies in 

- Sagan; and it might be faid on the whole 
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globe, is the Eaſt-India company. It is a mo- i 1 
nopoly in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and in fact an en- if j | 
gine of tate to ſerve the views of government. f "x ki i 
It has done much harm to England; it has im- =: 
ported much Afiatic riches into the kingdom, 9 1 
and alſo much evil and miſchief. So much has 6 i 
been written about the firſt inſtitution, the pro- 1 
greſs, and the hiſtory of this company, that T | , Mi 


have no reaſon to repeat what has been related 
by ſo many writers“. The arguments have 
likewiſe, oftentimes, been ſtated, on both ſides, 
for and againſt the advantages and uſefulneſs 
of this company, though it appears to me, 
that the harm which the company has done to 
England, outweighs all the advantages which 
are alleged by thoſe who are either intereſted 
in it, or partake of the good things and emo: os 
luments which it has ſometimes to diſtribute, 

When the charter of the company expired in 
the year 1780, it was thought by ſome, that 

their monopoly would be at an end, and that 


6 A pretty full and circumſtantial account is given in the 


tenth volume of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory ; but it does 
not include the laſt thirty years. 
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the trade to the Eaſt Indies would be free; but 
thoſe who entertained ſuch an opinion were 
miſtaken. Government is not ſo rich as to re- 
pay very eaſily the 2, 200, ooo l. which it owes 
to the company, and which is one of the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled before it can take away 
the charter. The miniſtry knew too well how 
ſerviceable the company is to their views, and 
the company itſelf found the ſweets of a lu- 
crative monopoly too agreeable, to heſitate 
long in bringing a ſacrifice of another two mil- 
lions to its tutelar goddeſs, which prolonged its 
charter for ten years more. This grant, how- 
ever, is very nearly expiring ; and it is now ſup- 
poſed that government, at the end of it, witf, 
by means of an act of parliament, take all ter- 
ritorial poſſeſſions from the company in Aſia, 
to inveſt the crown with the ſame, and leave 
but an excluſive trade, and the commercial 
concerns, in the hands of the company. Time 
alone will ſhew whether this ſuppoſition is 
funded in truth. If it be fo, little doubt re- 
mains, but that the Britiſh nation, as well as 
the millions of natives in India, who have 

groaned a long time under the ſovereign power 
of a few, who called themſelves Engliſh mer- 
” chants, will be benefited, by the adoption of 
© ſuch meaſures. - During my reſidence in Eng- 


land, 
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land, this company has been more than once, 
as it ſeemed, on the brink of inſolvency. They 
have been often under a neceſſity to apply to 
government for aſſiſtance, and to parliament 
for leave to borrow millions, to be enabled by 
new loans, to pay their dividends, their duties 
at the cuſtom-houſe, and old debts. ,The mal- 
adminiſtration of the company's affairs 1s very 
evident, ſince the company itſelf is poor, and 
thoſe that are ſent to India as its ſervants, 
though in meaner capacities, accumulate money 
with eaſe, and generally return with riches to 
England. Whoever is ſo lucky as to obtain a 
governor's place in any of the Eaſt-India ſet- 
tlements, or only a ſeat in one of the councils, 
nay, even any other employment, or a mono- 
poly, or contract, may be ſure that within a 
few years his fortune will be made, and that 
he can return to his own country to live in af- 
fluence. It may eafily be ſuppoſed, that thoſe 
who enrich themſelves in ſuch a manner, with- 
in a ſhort time, have had their own intereſt 
more at heart than that of 'the company, and 
that ſuch amazing fortunes as they bring home | 
with them, are not always gotten by the fair- 
eſt means, but too often in a manner which 
diſgraces humanity, as well as the company 
by whom they are employed, and ſtigmatizes 
. not 
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not only their own character, but ſtains even 


that of the nation to which they belong. The 


rapacity, the crimes, the extortions, and cruel- 
ties of ſuch miſcreants, are frequently laid to 
the charge of the company, which has often- 
times, in India, ſuffered, and created enemies, 
on-account of crimes committed by individu- 
als. The hiſtory of the Eaſt-India company, 
and the tranſactions of many of its ſervants, 
employed in Aſia, furniſhes too frequently 
inſtances of human depravity, of cruelty, of 
oppreſhon. It affords ſcenes of human miſery 


hardly to be credited or deſcribed; and is rich 


in anecdotes, which make a ſad contraſt with 
that averſion to tyranny, and that generofity, 
which otherwiſe conſtitutes a part of the Engliſh 
national character. I could quote many Britiſh 
writers in confirmation of what I have ſaid, who 
expreſs themſelves in much ftronger terms. 
The reaſons why the affairs of the Eaſt- 
India company are not in the beſt ſituation, 
is owing to a number of cauſes, though I 
ſhall content myſelf by pointing out only 
two of them, The firſt, and, I believe, the 


principal, is, the company's loſing fight of the 


intention for which it was inſtituted. As a 
mercantile ſociety, its views were only to be 
ditected to commerce; but inſtead of that, it 
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went upon conqueſts, and carried on moſt ex- 
penfive wars, by which means it became dreaded 
and hated by the Afiatic princes and nations, 
whoſe countries bordered upon the conqueſts 
of the company. They naturally were in fear 
that they themſelves ſhould be devoured in 
their turn, by a ſet of Europeans, who, un- 
der the aſſumed mercantile character, were 
armed with the power of ſovereignty. + The 
keeping, therefore, and the protecting of thoſe 
immenſe tracts of land, which they had made 
themſelves maſters of, require armies, forts, 
and a number of expences, which exhauſt the 
treaſures of the company. Their poor Indian 
ſubjects, which amount to many millions, how- 
ever meek, humble, innocent, induſtrious, and 
accuſtomed to tyranny and oppreſſion they may 
be, are yet unacquainted with Engliſh laws 
and uſages ; addicted and devoted to their own, 
they are diſpleaſed with their European maſ- 
ters, and would, perhaps, be glad to be govern- 
ed again by princes of their own country, and 
by the laws derived, time immemorial, from 
their anceſtors. It is true, the Afiatic deſpots 
and nabobs themſelves, are very ſeldom fa- 
thers of their people, or mild and benevolent 
rulers over the countries ſubje& to them; but 
the greater part of thoſe, who might be called 


4 Engliſh 
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Engliſh Eaſt-India nabobs, are ftilt worſe, 
Many of them arrive very hungry, and in an 
emaciated condition in India; they ſuck as 
eagerly as leeches, to fill themſelves the quick- 


er, that they may return the ſooner to their 


own country, and move in a higher and more 
brilliant ſphere on their own ifland ; for moſt 
of thoſe, who are ſtyled in England nabobs, are 


of low extraction, and ſtarting up, like muſh- 


rooms out of their obſcure condition, are na- 
turally the more infected with national pride 
and prejudices. They, therefore, look upon 
the poor Indians as a race of men very inferior 
to themſelves, though they are infinitely better. 


They think, that to be created an Engliſh ba- 


ronet, to procure, by bribery and corruption, 
a feat in parliament,” and to live, upon the fre- 
quently ill-gotten Indian wealth, in a ſplendid 
manner, in the Engliſh mode, is far more ho- 
nourable and confifient with the happineſs of 
life, than to ſlumber in Aſiatic luxury, like a 
mogul, or to be adored as an Indian nabob. 
The fortunes brought over from Afia, and the 
wealth which came into the kingdom, by means 
of the company of which I am ſpeaking, have. 
done infinite miſchief to England. They have 
corrupted the morals of the people; they have 
increaſed not only the luxuries, but enhanced, 

| alſo, 


{ 


alſo, the price of the neceſſaries of life; they 
have encouraged bribery and corruption. It 
is to be regretted, that government has not hit 
upon ſome, means to oblige thoſe, who come 
back from the Eaſt-Indies like nabobs, to ap- 
propriate part of their Afiatic ſpoils to publie 
benefit, When, in former times, the Roman 
pretors returned to the capital out of their 
- provinces, in a manner ſomewhat fimilar to the 
Engliſh nabbbs, means were gperally de- 
viſed to eaſe them a little of their, not always 
very honeſtly, acquired riches, by making them 
ædiles. There are in England many bridges, 
where, on paſſing them, a heavy toll is to be 
paid; there are public edifices, goals, work- 
houſes, and others of the kind, which are to 
be ſupported, in great meaſure, by the earn- 
ings of the induſtrious. Suppoſing the ho- 
nour of erecting and ſupporting ſuch edifices 
was beſtowed on ſuch nabobs, to leſſen a little 
the public burdens, could they complain of 
any myuſtice ? 

Another reaſon, why the Eaſt-India company 
is in but indifferent circumſtances, may be de- 
rived from the great demands of government, 


which, particularly during the American war, 


have amounted to ſome millions. Lord North 
has, under ſeveral pretences, ſqueezed the com- 
Vor. I, N pany 
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pany like a ſpunge. When he was obliged to 
give up his place as prime miniſter, there were 

500,000 pounds of his demands on the com- 
pany left unpaid, which were relinquiſhed by 
parliament as unjuſt. 

| Britiſh ſubjects born, as well as foreigners, 
may become members of this company; and 
thoſe proprietors, who have had a thouſand 
pounds for a twelvemonth in its funds, are 
entitled to a vote, when a court is affembled, 

Thoſe who are poffeſſed of 3000 pounds may 
give two, and thoſe of 6000 pounds three votes. 
The number of the directors of the company, 
the chairman and deputy chairman included, 
amounts to four and twenty. Six of them go 
out annually, arid-as many new ones are re- 
choſen. They generally meet once a week, 
but in caſes of emergency ofrener. 

The ſubſcriptions or ſhares of the firft pro- 
prietors, in this company, were origihally fifty 
pounds only; but in the year 1676, on ac- 
count of the increaſe of the profits of the ſtock, 
they were doubled and advanced to 100 pounds. 
Since that time, the India funds are very much 
_ riſen, though they bear always;a proportion to 
the government funds, by which they are re- 
gulated. The intereſt- money, or, as it is call- 
ed, the dividend, is paid — Some years 

as 
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ago, an attempt was made to raiſe it to ten or 
twelve pounds annually, by which means the 
value of the original ſhares would have been 
more than trebled, but parliament wiſely in- 
terfered in this buſineſs. During my reſidence 
in England, the company has been ſeveral times 
under a neceſſity to borrow money, to be en- 


abled to pay their dividends, In the year 1773, 


they were obliged to apply to parliament, that 
government might ſupport their credit with a 
loan of 1,400,000 pounds. On this occaſion 
the parliament enacted, that the company's an- 
nual dividend ſhould not amount to more than 
ſix per cent. till the borrowed ſum was repaid. 


This done, they might raiſe the dividend to 
ſeven per cent, and when their bond - debts 


were reduced to a million and a half, it ſhould 
be permitted to fix it at eight; and in caſe a 
ſurplus then remained, government were to be 
intitled to three-fourths of it. The above men- 
tioned loan being re- paid, and the bond-debts 
being reduced to the ſum fixed on by parlia- 
ment, the company pays at preſent a dividend 
of eight per cent. though it has been under a ne- 
ceſſity of borrowing again, to be enabled to do 
it. The India ſtocks are generally lower than 
thoſe of government, and I ſuppoſe the reaſons 


to be the following. Fir—Becauſe the credi- 
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tors have only the credit of the company for 
| ſecurity; and in caſe that ſhould be found tot- 
tering, it muſt depend on the aſſiſtance of go- 
vernment. Secondly—Becauſe the funds of the 
company mult be at an end when its charter 
expires, and government will not renew it. 


Lafily—Becauſe the dividends are not always 


equal, and can be reduced to fix per cent. as in 
the inſtance which I have before mentioned. 
With refpe&t to what concerns the traffic of 
the company itfelf, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few obſervations only, I have read, in ſome 
German publications, that this company has 
not the liberty to build its own ſhips ; but this 
is an untruth; for it contracts for the building 


of them, and takes them into ſervice, not from 


reſtraint, but from motives of ceconomy. Theſe 


thips ſeldom make more than three voyages to 


the Eaſt-Indies, when they are declared unfit 
for the company's ſervice. Such a voyage is 
generally performed within eighteen months, 


of which fix. are reckoned for going to the 


Eaſt-Indies, and as many to come back ; the 
other ſix are for the ſtay which they make there. 
The company inſures neither the ſhips nor their 
cargoes, by which means it ſaves great ex- 
pences, provided no misfortune happens. Private 
property is generally inſured. ' The number of 
| ſhips 
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ſhips which the company annually ſends out to- 
Aſia is undetermined : formerly it amounted to 
near thirty, but at preſent the number muſt be 
greater, on account of the increaſed importa- 
tion of tea, Theſe ſhips, when they are in 
India, do not go from one port to the other, to 
collect their cargoes. This, as I have been in- 
formed, is done by country ſhips, and by trad- 
ers, who furniſh the Eaſt-Indiamen with thoſe 
goods that complete their lading. 

The company being obliged, by its charter, 
to export annually Engliſh manufactures, to the 
amount of 500,000 pounds, diſpoſes of them in 
Aſia. A great deal of theſe goods was ſent, 
by way of the Red - Sea, to Arabia, and 
from thence by caravans to Egypt and the Le- 
vant. The Arabs, however, behaving rather 
inſolently and oppreſſively to the Engliſh trad- 
ers, it was thought expedient to try the navi- 
gation from the Eaſt-Indies, ſtrait to Suez, 
over the Red- Sea, which was formerly thought 
a dangerous paſſage, at leaſt by the Arabs. 
Mr. Niebuhr, whoſe travels are well known, 
communicated, when he was in India, to Capt. 
Holford, a chart of the Red-Sea, which he had 
drawn up when he navigated it, in an Arabian 
ſhip, coming from 'Suez. By means of this 


map, it is ſaid, an Engliſh ſhip went from - 


Bombay to Suez, and made a proſperous voy- 
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age, without touching at any Arabian port, and 
without being expoſed to extortions. Many 
other ſhips, afterwards, performed the ſame 
voyage, and both European and Indian goods 
and manufactures were brought to the Le- 
vant, and to Egypt, in this way, It was, how- 
ever, ſoon diſcovered, that ſuch a trade was not 
very advantageous, becauſe the Eaſtern mar- 
kets became overſtocked with Engliſh manu- 
factures. The prices of them fell, of courſe, 
as the Eaſt-India company carried them acroſs 
the Red-ſea, and the Turkey company acroſs the 
Mediterranean. This, it is ſaid, induced the 
former to order, that no more of its Afiatic 
ſhips ſhould go from an Indian port trait to 
Suez : though it 1s reported, likewiſe, by 
-others, that government, finding a loſs in du- 
ties paid on India goods, which from England 
were exported again to the Levant, put a ſtop 
to ſuch a navigation on the Red-Sca, by ſpend- 
ing ſome money at Conſtantinople, and induc- 
ing the Porte to interdict this Eaſt-India trade 
to Suez, and from thence by way of Cairo, into 
Egypt and the Levant *. 
The profits of the company, arifing from 
their-trade, are ſaid to amount annually to two 
millions of pounds ſterling, which calculation 
I have been lately informed, that it is carried on not- 
* 
appears 
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appears to me rather too low, conſidering that 
from this ſum goo, ooo pounds are to be de- 
ducted for duties to be paid to government, 
and for the expences of ſhipping and naviga- 
tion. The duties on importation, which are to 
be paid to government, by the company, can- 
not be exactly aſcertained, ſince they vary ac- 
cording to the quantity of goods imported. 
They have hitherto generally been eſtimated 
at 600,:00 pounds annually ; though I have 
reaſon to think, that they, at preſent, muſt 
amount to a great deal more, ſince the com- 
mutation- act has generally increaſed the com- 
pany's importation of tea, by checking that of 
the ſmugglers. 

The company has to diſpoſe of lucrative places 
and employments; and that of being a com- 
mander of an Eaſt-Indiaman, is not one of the 
leaſt. I have been told, that after three proſ- 
perous voyages, ſuch a captain will have ac- 
quired a fortune ſufficient to make him inde- 
pendent, - and to maintain a family in a very 
decent manner : exceptions, however, to this 
general opinion, are to be met with, The ſhips 
of the company, in going to India, commonly 
ſtop at the Cape of Good Hope, to take in re- 
freſhments and ſupplies. On their return, they 
do the ſame at the Iſland of St. Helena, which 
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-belongs to the Engliſh, but is eule of ace it m 
ceſs, in going to Aſia. of t 
When the homeward- bound Eaſt-Indiamen it 
arrive in the Britiſh channel, they are met, at a 1 
great diſtance from the Engliſh ports, by ſmug- hav 
gling veſſels, that buy the India and China goods, thi! 
which they can get from thoſe, who, as officers 0 
in the ſervice of the company, may bring from thi 
India, on their own account, a certain allowance ta 
of merchandiſes. Theſe, after paying the cuſ- W 
tomary duties on entering the port of London, fi 
ſhould be fold at the public ſales of the com- fr 


pany ; but many gentlemen will rather, if they 
can, diſpoſe of them, duty free, to theſe ſmug- bt 
glers, who pay immediately in ready money, and f 
take the goods away, before any of the cuſtom- 
houſe officers ' have been on board of the | 
company's ſhips. When theſe ſhips are at | 

anchor near the Engliſh coaſt, or on the 

Thames, I have ſometimes ſeen a kind of 

fair near them, on the ſhore, where a briſk 

- traffic is carried on, in ſpite of all laws in 

favour of duties and cuſtoms, which are always 

very readily ſet afide, by thoſe who think the 

dictates of natural liberty ſuperior to all the 

injunctions which are intended to cramp it. 

However, fince the late vigorous meaſures 

againſt contraband trade have been adopted, 


it 
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it may reaſonably be preſumed, that this kind 
of traffic is no more of that conſequence which 
it was ſome years ago. 

I ſhall conclude this ſhort account which I 
have giver of the Eaſt-India company, with 
this obſervation only, that if the monopoly is 
to be continued, it will, undoubtedly, be to 
the advantage of the company, if government 
takes from them their territorial poſſeſſions, 
which are certainly the chief cauſe of the dif- 
ficulties and debts in which they have been ſo 
frequently involved, It will be beneficial to 
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millions of poor Indians, though there are many | Will 
who think that this relief may come too late; f 1 
ſince, in their opinion, the natives of the Eaſt- | } | 


Indies, in leſs than fifty years, will be ſkilled in 
the military art, as practiſed in Europe; and, 
completely tired of the oppreſſions which they 
have ſuffered from foreigners, will ſhake off 
the yoke under which they have groaned, and 
drive that handful of Europeans out of India, 
who have ruled over them, too often, with a 
rod of iron. 

The Hudſon's bay company is another mo- 
nopoly, perhaps the moſt lucrative that exiſts ; 
for, it is ſaid, that the proprietors receive 2000 
per cent. on their capital. This appears to me 
to border upon exaggeration; but it may be laid 

down 
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don as certain, that the profits of this com- 
pany. are very great; which, perhaps, is the 
reaſon why they keep their affairs ſo ſecret, 
and in ſuch myſterious darkneſs. It would 
certainly be very beneficial for England, if 
this trade were laid open to every adventurer, 
Inſtead of only three or four ſhips, by which, 
at preſent, it is carried on, more than forty ; 
and inſtead of about a hundred and fifty ſailors, 
perhaps two thouſand might be employ- 
ed in it. The exports to Hudſon's bay, if 
fome inland ſettlements were erected, might 
be, as well as imports from thence, much more 
conſiderable than they are at preſent. This 
company gets a great deal of money for its 
goods from Germany. Moſt of the buyers, at 
its public ſales, are German furriers and mer- 
chants, ſettled in London, who, at leaſt formerly, 
uſed to bid furiouſly againſt each other, and made 
the people, who ſent them their commiſſions 
from abroad, pay for the envy and ſpite which 
they bore againſt each other. The company is 
naturally much benefited by ſuch diſpoſitions 
of their cuſtomers. Let me, however, obſerve, 
that perhaps not half of the goods bought for 
Germany remain there, but are ſent to our 
eaſtern and northern neighbours, by which 
means we ourſelves profit by this trade, Ir 

may, 
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may, perhaps, be thought, that the navigation 
from England to Hudſon's bay, is not always 
the ſafeſt; but I have been aſſured, that none 
can be more ſo, and that hardly an inſtance can 
be produced, of any ſhip belonging to this 
company being loſt. It is very probable, 
that if the American ſtates grow more popu- 
lous towards the north, this will leſſen the 
immenſe profit which the company, as it is 
ſaid, has hitherto reaped from its monopoly“. 

The Ruſſia company received its charter 
in the reign of queen Mary, and it was con- 
firmed by queen Elizabeth. The company has 
hitherto enjoyed great privileges in Ruſſia; but 
it ſeems as if the government there began to 
think differently, in this reſpe&, from what it 
did formerly, and that the favours which the 
Engliſh have- received in that empire, will be 
rather leſſened. This company, properly ſpeak- 
ing, cannot be called a monopoly, fince every 
proteſtant Engliſhman, on paying five pounds 
ſterling to the fund of the company, may ob- 
tain the liberty of trading to Ruſſia. A few 


years ago, many foreigners, in order to obtain 


the privileges of the Engliſh in Ruſſia, uſed 
, to 


This was written in 1784, and the fur-merchants in 


London complain already, that the Americans get into _ 
ſe ſſion of the fur-trade. 
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to come over to England to be naturalized, and 
then return; but an act of parliament was made, 
dy the deſire of the company, which has greatly 
and very properly limited this mode of partak- 
ing of thoſe prerogatives, which Engliſh mer- 
chants and traders enjoy in Ruſſia. 

The Britiſh factory at Hamburgh is alſo 
free from the imputation of being a monopoly, 
or a company which carries on an excluſive 
trade. I have ſeen it afferted in a modern 
German publication, that the Engliſh trade to 

Germany was in the hands of the Britiſh fac- 
_ tory at Hamburgh ; but this is by no means 
true. Any perſon, who has an inclination for 
it, whether he be an Engliſhman, or a fo- 
reigner, ſettled and naturalized in England, 
may earry on trade to Hamburgh, or any other 
part of Germany, and ſty le himſelf a Hamburgh- 
merchant, or whatever he pleaſes, Thoſe that 
belong to the Britiſh factory at Hamburgh, and 
who are moſtly Scotch, enjoy greater privileges 
than the citizens themſelves. They are not 
only the judges in their own diſputes and liti- 
gations, but alſo in thoſe which they may have 
with the inhabitants of the place, javiting only 
two of the magiſtrates to be preſent at the ſet- 
tling of them. I ſhall not inveſtigate the cauſes 
- whence the privileges of the Engliſh at Ham- 

burgh, 
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burgh, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical matters, 
ariſe ; but confine myſelf to this general re- 
mark only, that whoever, on conſidering the 
reception, the encourageinent, and the more 
than friendly treatment which the Engliſh meer 
with in foreign countries, compares the 're- 
ception and ſtate of foreigners in London, 
who are of ſervice to the Britiſh trade, 
manufactures, arts, and ſciences, cannot heip 
ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, and making ſome 
obſervations, not of the moſt favourable kind, 
on Britiſh ideas of liberty, generoſity, and 
liberality. The reception and encouragement 
of foreign opera-dancers, fingers, fidlers, quack- 
doors, milliners, hair-dreſſers, cooks, valets, 
and ſuch gentry, I except of courſe ; for they 
have no reaſon to complain. 

The coaſting and the inland trade is of great 


conſequence, and extremely advantageous. The 


former is carried on by a number of ſhips of 


various ſizes : the fitting out, the victualling, 


and the providing them with neceſſaries, em- 
ploy a great number of hands, and ſupport 


many families. The ſeamen engaged in this 


trade, are ſaid to amount from fifty to fixty 
thouſand : it is therefore a great nurſery for 
Britiſh ſailors, particularly the coal trade from 
Newcaſtle to London. Some are of opinion, 
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that the coaſting trade would be rendered more 
flouriſhing, if greater attention were paid to it 
by government. 

The inland trade, by which one province 
communicates its products and manufactures 
to another, is generally carried on with ready 
money; whereas the foreign trade conſiſts more 
in exchanging and bartering commodities. It 
is of greater moment than foreigners are aware 
of; and I can explain this more particularly 
from what I have obſerved in London. If a 
ſtranger paſſes through the ſtreets of that ex- 
tenſive metropolis, he will be ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, when he ſees the riches, and the va- 


. Tiety of innumerable kinds of merchandiſes diſ- 


played before his eyes, in thouſands of well 
firted-up ſhops; for I believe there is no city 
in the world which, in this reſpect, can be com- 
Pared to London. But this ſtranger's aſtoniſh- 
ment will increaſe, when he obſerves, that 
hardly any people enter theſe ſhops to buy, a 
few, perhaps, excepted, wherein millinery, 
grocery, and ſome other things are ſold. He 
will be at a loſs how to account for the great 
expences the people are at, who keep theſe 
houſes and theſe ſhops, which indicate riches, 
and ſeem to infinuate, that the owners of them 
are in eaſy cireumſtances at leaſt, if not in af- 

fluence. 
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guence. But it is not the chance-cuſtomer 
that drops in, who ſupports ſhops that betray 
ſuch opulence: it is inland trade, and the di- 
ſtant market which furniſhes numbers of buy- 
ers, unperceived by him that paſſes through 
the ſtreets of London. I have been told, that 
there are no leſs than an hundred and fifty inns 
in this metropolis, from whence innumerable 
waggons, loaded with merchandiſes, ſet out 
daily, to carry them into various parts of the 
kingdom, and which afterwards return in the 
ſame manner. Beſides, a number of different 
canals have been made within theſe fifty yeats, 
for the ſake of inland navigation; by which 
means, land- carriage to the amount of five hun- 
dred miles, when computed, is ſaved, and where 
one horſe can draw as much as forty on the 
high road. I remember when I firſt came to 
London, that the print and picture-ſhops puz- 
zled me, when I ſaw numbers of fine prints, 
many of them elegantly framed and glazed, 
hung up, and exhibited at the windows, and 
from time to time new ones on different ſub- 
jets. I ſaw numbers of people ſtaring at 
them, on paſſing the ſtreets, but I hardly ever | 
. obſerved any body going in to buy. It ſeemed 

incomprehenfible to me, how ſuch ſhops, at ſo 

vaſt an expence, could maintain themſelves 
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without any viſible cuſtomers, till I got ac- 
quainted with an eminent print-ſeller, who, as 
I was informed, had acquired, within a few 
years, a great fortune by his buſineſs. He 
explained the matter to me, and cleared up 
what appeared to be myſterious, by telling me 
that he ſold great quantities of goods in the 
country ; that he ſent them to Scotland, to 
Ireland, to the Eaſt and the Weſt-Indies, to 
America, and to other parts of the world; diſ- 
poſing on an average, weekly, five hundred 
pounds worth ; and that he paid the workmen 
whom he employed, every Saturday, at therate of 
* fixty pounds and upwards. It is the ſame with 
other ſhops, wherein other goods are ſold, and 
where a ſtranger wonders at the coſtlineſs and 
variety of things he ſees before him, without 
bardly perceiving a ſingle purchaſer. | 

As I have juſt been ſpeaking of the retail- 
trade, which is carried on in ſhops, I will 
mention a circumſtance. relative to it, which 
is not common in other countries. On the con- 
tinent, it is the cuſtom of ſhopkeepers to aſk 
a price for what they ſell, which will bear an 
abatement ; but in England many of the ſhop- 
| keepers will make no abatement in the price 
which they firſt demanded. This, indeed, is 
the practice of ſhopkeepers of the beſt credit, 


and 
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and of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be the moſt 


actuated by, principles of integrity. A ſtranger 
or a forcigner, who can hardly ſpeak the lan- 
guage, will be perfectly ſafe in ſuch ſnops from 
being overcharged; whereas, on the contrary, 
upon the continent, in ſuch inſtances, too 
much advantage is taken. The practice, how- 


ever, which prevails, in England, to make no 


abatement, does not always, I believe, proceed 
from ſuch commendable motives of honeſty 
and integrity, as are to be met with in ſome 
ſhopkeepers. I have been told, that thoſe who 
deal, in the ſame commodities, frequently agree 


among themſelves about the price for which 


they will ſell, without making afterwards any 
abatement, though the buyer may think it ex- 
orbitant. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that in the 
council where theſe prices are fixed, juſtice and 
equity do not always, prefide. The ſplendid 
manner in which many ſhopkeepers live, and 
the ſhort time in which ſome of them acquire 
fortunes, are proofs that ſuch a ſuppoſition, in 
many inſtances, is not ill- founded. Among 
themſelves they ſell, as it is called to the trade, 
a ſifth, nay even a fourth. part cheaper than to 
others; from which it appears, that they look 
upon twenty per cent. as a very reaſonable pro- 


fit. It muſt, however, be admitted, that from 
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the high rents of ſhops, the heavy taxes and 
other expences, conſiderable profits on ſome 
articles ſeem to be neceſſary. Bankruptcies 
are notwithſtanding very common, and the 
London Gazette is always full of them. 
The credit which is given, and which is the 
offspring, ſometimes of the defire of gain, 
ſometimes of preſſing neceſſities, ſometimes of 
both, is almoſt incredible, Hence many who, 
by means of mere credit, ſet out from nothing, 
retürn to the fame fituation again, only with 
the honour of having appeared in the Gazette, 
with the loſs' of charaRter, and frequently with 
the ſtigma of having defrauded others. There 
are inſtances, where an honeft man, by accu- 
mulated'misfortunes, becomes a bankrupt, and 


meets with the pity and compaſſion of every 


one poſſeſſed of the feelings of humanity ; but 
it can hardly ever be ſaid, that thoſe are to be 
ranked among theſe unfortunate perſons, who 
upon mere credit, and upon hazard, venture 
upon bufineſs, the ruinous and diſhonourable exit 


of which they might have predicted to them- 


ſelves, without being poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of pro- 
phecy. There is another great evil, ariſing from 
that unbounded and really deſtructive credit, 
more predominant i in England than in any other 
country, which goes under the name of bad 
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book -debts. A tradeſman and a merchant find 
great loſſes at the end of the year, which ori- 
ginate moſtly in the credit they have given, 
To make them up, they charge the honeſt cuſ- 
tomer ſo highly, that he is to pay for the 
knave, and indemnify them for venturing to 
give credit to a perſon whom they truſted, per- 
haps on no other accowttl;uut becauſe they 
balanced the debt of one vn whom they could 
depend, with that of another whoſe honeſty was 
doubtful. Many a man of principle, and of 
ſubſtance, is joſtled in the ſtreets by a perſon 
better drefled than himſelf, who adopts airs of 
conſequence, whoſe draper's, taylor's, ſhoe- 


maker's, and other tradeſmen's bills, he in part 


diſcharges, becauſe the other does not, and he 
himſelf happens to be one of their good cuſ- 
tomers, This certainly, without impropriety, 
may be called hardſhip; for the man of cha- 
racter is not only over-rated and loſes his mo- 
ney, but he is even deprived of the ſatisfaction 
of being diſtinguiſhed from the. knave, who, 
by means of credit, appears, by his expenſive 
way of living, and his more elegant dreſs, the 
better man and the man of ſubſtance, though 
he has no juſt claim to either. I know that 
things ſimilar to theſe are to be met with in 
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all cultivated countries, but no where more {6 
than in England, for no where is credit more 
eaſy to be obtained. It is undeniable, that 
in a commercial nation, ſuch as the Eng- 
Hſh is, credit, and an extenſive one too, is ne- 


ceſſary, but certainly it ought to be kept with- 


in proper bounds. Where is the number of 
twindlers greater JtHgwOin England, and where 


do, particularly foreign ſwindlers meet with 


more ſucceſs? Suppoſing it to be true, that 
credulity is an ingredient of the Engliſh cha- 
racter ; yet, the eagerneſs of gain, which is ſo 
ready in giving credit, operates more power- 
fully in favour of the ſwindler, than a diſpo- 
fition to credulity. The number of bankrupts, 


which ſeems to increaſe yearly, reflects no great 


honour on the mercantile part of the nation; 
and it will be increaſing, if the bankrupt 
laws are not made more rigorous, and more 
ſtrictly enforced ; if the ſhame of becoming a 
bankrupt is, as it ſeems, almoſt entirely to 
be aboliſhed; if certificates are ſo eaſily granted, 
and credit ſo eaſily again obtained, that a 
bankrupt, after paying only a few ſhillings in 
the pound, if even ſo much, frequently ſeems 
to proſper better than he did before. Indeed, 
the bounds of credit, and the regulations abour 
5 ä Ws bank 
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bankruptcies in England, want great reforma- 
tion. We certainly manage theſe matters bet- 
ter on the continent. 

It is ſaid, that nearly 8000 ſhips are em- 
ployed in the Engliſh commerce, and that half 
of it is confined to the port of London. For 
the ſecurity of the merchant, the beſt inſtitu- 
tutions for inſurances are made. There are 
ſeveral public ones, by charter from govern- 
ment, and private inſurances are ſo common, 
that numbers of inſurance-brokers get their 
livelihood by this kind of buſineſs, and ſome 
even acquire fortunes by it. 

To promote and to facilitate commerce, a 
public bank, under the name of the Bank of 
England, was eſtabliſhed in the year 1695. 
The queſtion has been frequently agitated, 
Whether the inſtitution of a bank be beneficial 
to a country or detrimental? Thoſe who pre- 
tend to have inveſtigated this matter moſt mi- 
nutely, are of opinion, that it is profitable for a 


poor, but not for a rich country. I ſhall not 


preſume to decide on this queſtion ; but I con- 
ſeſs, that l do not ſee how, England in her pre- 
ſent fituation could well be without a bank and 
paper currency, though the Engliſh themſelves 
look upon their country as a rich one, and 
other nations do the ſame. It has been alleged, 
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in commendation of the eſtabliſhment of the 
bank of England, that, by its means, the cir- 
culation of money is promoted, the intereſt of 
it lowered, and the value of landed property 
raiſed; that public credit and the ſtrength 
of government is thereby increaſed. This laſt 
aſſertion is certainly true; for the nerves of 
government are grown ſtronger, by multiplying 
ready money by means of bank notes, whoſe 
value is made equal to gold and ſilver. 
There are, however, not wanting perſons who 
are of opinion, that this ſtrength is only ex- 
ternal, and that there would be no faving ſuch 
an edifice of paper wealth, if it ſhould once 
happen to catch fire. They feem to think, 
that this paper credit, by internal commotions, 
or by being extended too much, might be 
ſhaken even to ruin, and that the ftrength of 
the ſtate, derived from ſuch ideal riches, might 
unexpectedly be annihilated by a political palſy. 
It is to be hoped, and to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
who entertain ſuch ideas may be in the wrong ; 
though it cannot be denied, that the bank 
would be under a neceſſity to ſtop, if only 
three fourths of its notes were preſented for 
payment within a week. Hitherto, however, 
the credit of the Bank of England has been 
unſhaken, and its notes are, without heſitation, 

dg deemed 
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deemed equal to ready money, and received as 
ſuch, not only in the Britiſh dominions, but 
alſo in many parts of the continent. 

The Bank is a corporation, and in ſome reſ- 
pects to be conſidered as a trading company. 
The government buſineſs, as far as it relates to 
the public funds, to loans, to the payment of 
the. various dividends, to the keeping of the 
account-books, and to many other of theſe 
public concerns, 1s tranſacted at the Bank, 
for which the company has, from government, 
a very handſome yearly income. The Bank 
likewiſe, advances money upon the ſecurity of 


ſtock and lottery tickets; it keeps a diſcount - 


office alſo, by which it is ſaid to gain annually 
above 600, ooo l. Great care is taken that both 
the drawers and indorſers of ſuch bills may be 
unexceptionable, and frequently ſome on the 
beſt houſes will be rejected, apparently from 
partiality and mere caprice. There is likewiſe 
a bullion- office, where gold and ſilver is bought, 
and the Bank takes care to buy it at an inferior 
price to that which is given by refiners. From 
theſe reſources, and ſome others, ſuch as their 
eſtates, their funds, their ſavings in manage- 
ment, the annual income of the company is 
eſtimated at more than goo,o00 l. and ſome 
even will make it a million. If this be true, 
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and if their dividend, as it is aſſerted, amounts 
to little more than 500,000 l. there muſt be 
every year an overplus of at leaſt 400,000 l. 
The true ſtate, however, of the Bank of Eng- 
land, is wrapped up in myſterious darkneſs ; 
and I have been told, that even not all the di- 
rectors themſelves are admitted behind the cur- 
tain, or ſhewn the caves of Plutus, where the 
treaſures of the company are depoſited. So 
little is the Bank inclined to let the amount of 


its notes be known, that when the miniſter 


lately laid a tax upon all notes and bills of ex- 
change, by ſubjecting them to a ſtamp, the 
company offered to pay 12,0001. annually, in- 
ſtead of having their bills ſtamped, which was 
accepted. Various are the opinions concerning 
the amount to which the bank iflues its notes ; 
but the public will always remain in uncer— 
tainty with regard to this point. Some have 
contended; that the value of thoſe that are in the 
hands of the public, exceeded fifty millions; but 
I am, at preſent, of opinion, that thoſe ap- 
proach more nearly to the truth, who fix the 
ſum at about twenty; which, indeed, is a 


great deal, confidering that the bullion in the 


kingdom amounts but to five and twenty mil- 


lions. It appears, from the nature of the bank 


buſineſs, that the number and value of the 
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circulating bank- notes cannot, at all times, be 
equal; but may differ, even to the amount of 
millions, at different periods; and that the ſum 
of ready money, which circulates in the king- 
dom; is by means of theſe bank-notes almoſt 
doubled. 

When, in the year 1780, the great riots 
happened in London, and the Bank was threat- 
ened to be plundered, the company applied to 
government for a guard of ſoldiers to prote& 
them, in caſe of ſimilar inſtances, which was 
granted. From that time, likewiſe, double 
ſets of books are ſaid to have been kept, and 
one of them, as I have been informed, is m_ 
evening depoſited in the Tower. 

| Befides the bank of England, there are a 
great number of private banking-houſes in 
London, and in the country. I have often 
wondered how they all can ſubſiſt, and ſome 
of them acquire great fortunes, fince the bank- 
ing bufineſs is rather an expenſive one. They 
pay, however, no intereſt for the money they 
are intruſted with; and it is owing to the large 
ſums belonging to rich people, which they 
keep often for a long time in their hands, that 
they indemnify themſelves for their trouble 
and expences, and acquire fortunes, Foreign- 

ers, who are not much accuſtomed to the 
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ſight of great quantities of gold-coin, will 
be ſtruck with amazement, when they ſee how 
unconcernedly, in bankers-ſhops, guineas are 
thrown in large ſhovels on the counter, and 
Paid away with as much quickneſs and ſeem- 
ing indifference, as a ſhop-keeper at Bremen 
will count his little groats, or a French mar- 
chand his ſols. Perhaps the two latter are as 
much pleaſed, when they ſee a heap of their 
brazen coin before them, as an Engliſhman 
may be, when he beholds a ſhovel full of 
gold, being uſed to the ſight of it: ſo much 
human happineſs and pleaſure depend on ig- 
norance and opinion, on cuſtom and cduca- 
tion. 

It is natural, when I am treating of what 
relates to commerce, to mention duties and 
_ cuſtoms; and I will, therefore, add a few 
words on this ſubject. In no country can they 
be greater than in England; no where can 
they be exacted with more rigour ; no where 
are they made more burthenſome to a mer- 
chant. Cuſtom - houſe officers and exciſe-men, 
are in no country whatever the beſt claſs of 
people, or ſuch as are much liked, or greatly 
beloved ; and I am certain, that this is the 
caſe in England, in a very eminent degree, 
Their number is immenſe ; and though there 

. are 
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are, undoubtedly, ſome good and worthy per- 
ſons among them, yet the greater part conſiſts 
of people, who never were much inclined 
to be uſeful to ſociety by their induſtry and 
application. The ſalaries which they receive 
from government, are but ſmall, and, there- 
fore, they ſupply the reſt of their wants, and 
of their ſupport, according to the cuſtom of 
ſuch people, by various means, which are not 
altogether calculated to conciliate the favour of 
thoſe, who, on account of mercantile bufineſs, 
have to do with them. Moreover, fince they 
depend almoſt entirely on government, they 
are, when capable of voting, under the ne- 
ceſfity of being, on election buſineſs, on that 
fide which they are directed to ſupport. Hence 
it may be explained, why their number is 
rather increaſed than leſſened . In the year 
1774, the duties collected in the different 
ports in England and Scotland, amounted to 
about two millions and a half; but ſince the 
contraband trade has been greatly checked, 
within theſe ſew years, the amount of du- 


- 


2 It ought to be remembered, that this, and the fore- 
going, was written before the new regulations, in regard 
to their ſalaries, fees, perquiſites, and right of voting, were 
made in parliament, | 
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ties is much [increaſed *,0 To ſupport the 
number of cuſtom-houſe officers, no leſs a ſum 
than half a million is ſaid to be required ; and 
if the fees and perquiſites, which theſe people 
demand of merchants and travellers, that go to 
or come from foreign countries, are but mo- 
derately calculated, more than 250,000 pounds 
may be added. According to Buſching *, the 
whole of the annual ftate-expenditure in Den- 
mark, amounts not quite to, 700,002 pounds, 
Engliſh money; and the income, as I have 
already mentioned in another place, to a mil- 
lon. In England, therefore, to ſupport the 
cuſtom-houſe officers, requires greater expence 
than a kingdom 


Merchandiſes, which are imported wich a 


nn export them again, muſt, nevertheleſs, 
pay the duties, and are kept in ſafe cuſtody in 
the king's warehouſes, till they are ſhipped 


for exportation again: but ſince the price of 
many, particularly of the produce of the Weſt - 


3 In the year 1788, they amounted to 37147477 pounds. 


According to che parliamentary journals, in the ye ar 1604, 
under James I. they were altogether no more than 127,000 
ponnds; of which the port of London alone furniſhed 1 10,000 
at Hume's Hiſt. Om vol. vi. p. 23. 


4 Geography, vol. i. part 1. p. 31. Gernan edition. 
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India iflands, and Eaſt-India goods, would be 
enormous, and prevent their being bought in 
foreign markets, if the high duties remained 
on them, a draw- back is allowed by govern- 
ment, that the exporters may be enabled to fell 
theſe goods at the ſame price as other nations. 
Government muſt do this from neceſſity, but 
it certainly gains honour by the bounties which 
are granted by parliament, on the exportation 
of ſeveral produces of induſtry, to encourage 
agriculture and manufactures. It will, how- 
ever, even in this reſpect, happen, that ſome- 
times the general good is ſacrificed to private 
intereſt : I ſhall quote only one inſtance. Some 
years ago, during the late war, raw ſugars, 
from the Engliſh Weſt - India iſlands, were 
ſcarce, and very dear. The London ſugar- re- 
finers, moſt of them Germans, could hardly, at 
bigh prices, ſupply the Engliſh market, much 
leſs were they able to work for exportation. 
At one time they were even under a neceſſity 
to work only ſome days in the week, for want 
of raw ſugars, notwithſtanding great quantities 
of prize-ſugars were carried into Engliſh ports. 
They applied to parliament to permit part of 
the prize- ſugars to be ſold, that they might 
be enabled to carry on their buſineſs with more 
vigour; but the Weſt- India planters and 
| N merchants, 
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merchants, wiſhing to have the home-market, 
as uſual, to themſelves, and to keep up the 
high prices, which to them were a ſource of 


great gain, they rendered the petition of the 


ſugar - refiners ineffectual. The conſequence 
was, that foreigners had ſugar cheaper than the 
Engliſh : that the ſugar-refiners were obliged 
to let their work ſtand till for ſome days in 
the week, and that the planters, together with 
the Weſt-India merchants, grew rich. Thus the 


good intentions of the legiſlature? are obſtruQed ; 
and, to gratify the ſelfiſhneſs of a few, many, 


nay, ſometimes the whole public, become 
ſufferers: | a 

T cannot help obſerving, that this wiſe and 
learned nation have thought proper to lay heavy 
duties on all foreign learning, which is import- 
ed in books at the cuſtom-houſe, and is paid 
for by the weight. A ponderous, dull folio, 
is of far greater value in the cuſtom-houſe 
ſcales, than genuine 'wit and true refinement 
contained in a neat octavo or duodecimo. That 
Engliſh books printed or reprinted on the con- 
rinent, ſhould be prevented, by a heavy duty, 
from being imported, to the detriment of Eng- 


liſh authors, printers, bookſellers, or bookbind- 
ers, is very juſt and neceſſary; but I do not ſee 


any reaſon for making the importation of foreign 
6 pub- 
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publications, which are never republiſhed- in 
England, ſo extremely coſtly, difficult, and 
troubleſome. This is an impediment thrown 
in the way of the progreſs of learning, and a 
hardſhip under which the learned themſelves 
are laid. At the cuſtom-houſe ſo little indul- 
gence, even in trifles, is to be met with, that, 
if the whole of the duty, amounts but to a 
penny, which would be readily paid ſix times 
over, it is to be entered in the moſt expenſive 
manner. I remember that ſome years ago, two 
little German pamphlets, of the fize of an 
Engliſh Magazine, in a blue cover, were ſent 
to me from Hamburgh, and a ſhip-broker, on 
ſeeing them directed to me, drew up, without 
my knowing it, a petition that they might 
be delivered, which he preſented at the cuſtom- 
houſe, where they, however, were ordered to 
be entered. The broker told me, that the 
duty, according to the weight of the pamph- 
lets, would hardly amount to a half- penny, and 
the cuſtom-houſe fees to about five ſhillings. 
As the original value of both pamphlets 
was only fifteen pence, I took the advice of 
prudence and economy, and facrificed fifteen 
pence to fave five ſhillings, and a great deal 
of trouble beſides, by leaving my pamphlets 
in the hands of the cuſtom-houſe officers. Here, 
indeed, 
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indeed, is great room for juſt and pertinent 
remarks; but I will abſtain from making 
them, and only aſk two queſtions : — Firſt, Is a 
man, who ought to pay only four pence orſix 
pence duty, which the-law requires, bound in 
juſtice and equity, to loſe five ſhillings in fees, 


if he withes to receive his property? Second- 


ly—Should no diſtinction be made between 
things, particularly trifling ones, entered at the 
cuſtom-houſe, upon | oath, for a man's own 
uſe, and thoſe brought in for ſale; and com- 
merce? Indeed, the Muſes will never pro- 
nounce a panegyric on any cuſtom-houſe what- 
ever, much leis on that in London, I have 
been told, that a learned foreigner had invent- 
ed a mathematical inſtrument, of which the 
great Newton entertained a high opinion, 
and had formed great expectations. The 
Royal Society received one as a preſent, and 
fir Iſaac hearing of its arrival, was ſo eager to 
fee and ſecure it, that he himſelf haſtened to 
the cuſtom-houſe, to fetch it away. The duty 
it was ſubject to, was to be paid ad valorem, 
and the preſident of the Royal Society being 


aſked how much its value might be, an- 


ſwered, contrary to his uſual manner, with 
ſome warmth; What do you mean? Do you 
think I could aſcertain its value? It is of immenſe 

value. 


fi 
n 
I 
1 
1 
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value. Upon this, the cuſtom-houſe officers 
fixed their own price, which was. by far 
more than the Royal Society thought it worth. 
However, the duty was paid, and the Society 


took care, that the great calculator ſhquld 


never afterwards tranſact their cuſtom-houſe 
buſineſs. | 
In ͤ whatever country the duties, with which 
commerce is burdened, are high, contraband 
trade will be carried on accordingly, I have 
before obſerved, that in no country cuſtom- 
houſe duties are higher, and exacted with 
more rigour, than in England. The natural 
conſequence muſt be, that ſmuggling is no- 
where carried on with greater aſſiduity and 
ſpirit, and with a higher hand, than on the 
coaſts of Great Britain. She can give the beſt 
lefſons to thoſe who have the management of 
duties and exciſe, not to hurt, or even to ruin 
the ſtate or its ſtrength, by a far-extended 
greedineſs, and by oppreſhons. Neceſſity and 
hope of gain render people ingenious, artful, 
bold, and enterprizing. The man aCted very 
abſurdly, who had a hen that laid golden eggs, 
and who, after killing her, cut her up, to 
enrich himſelf the ſooner. In England, ſad 
experience, in this reſpe&, has taught her 
miniſters of finances more wiſdom, and a be- 
Vor. I. P ginning 
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ginning has been made to check the ſmug- 
gling trade, by lowering ſome of the cuſtom- 
houſe duties; by which means both the 
ſtate and the honeſt tradeſman, are become 
gainers. 

It is aſtoniſhing, and hardly credible, to 
what an extent, and with what ſucceſs, the 
ſmuggling trade has been carried on, within 
theſe few years. Ships from thirty to three- 
hundred tons, which carried from fix to four 
and twenty guns, were employed in it, and 
navigated by bold ſailors, from twelve to a 
hundred. The king's ſhips, fitted out againft 
the ſmuggling trade, which carry ſeldom more 
than ten or twelve guns, were unable to en- 
gage any of the larger ſmuggling veſſels, and 
were obliged to ſheer off, when they happen- 
ed to come in fight of them. They have even 
been purſued, attacked, and ſunk by them; 
or, if they were taken by the ſmuggler, the 
crew of the king's ſhips have been made- pri- 
ſoners, and diſmiſſed afterwards, when the 
ſmuggler had depoſited his goods in ſafety. 
Formerly, there were no leſs than about a 
hundred and twenty of the great ſmuggling 
| Reports from the committee, appointed to inquire inte 
the illicit practices uſed in defrauding the revenue. Lon- 
don, 1784. 5 
et Os veſſels, 
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veſſels, and very near two hundred of the 
ſmaller ones. The number of both has di- 
miniſhed, ſince a new method of checking 
the ſmuggling trade, as much as poſlible, 
has been adopted by government, under the 
ſanction of parliament. | 

Tea, wine, brandy, and other ſorts of 
ſpirits, tobacco, Eaſt-India goods, cambricks, 
lace and filks, are the common merchandiſe 
for ſmugglers. Their principal veſſels made, 
perhaps, ſix or eight voyages in one year to 
the coaſt of France, or Flanders, and return- 
ed thence always deeply laden. Since the 
larger veſſels are well provided with guns, 
they often take ſmaller ones of their trade 


under their protection; and if a cuſtom-houſe 
cutter happens to meet them, the greater 


ſmuggling veſſel begins an engagement, to 
give the ſmaller ones time and opportunity 

to eſcape, and to provide for their ſafety. 
The contraband traders having agreed about 
the fignals at ſea, with their friends on the 
coaſt, the latter aſſemble in great numbers, 
with various ſorts of weapons, as ſoon as theſe 
fignals are given, and oblige the cuſtom-houſe 
officers, if they ſhould preſent themſelves, to 
be mete ſpectators, unleſs they are ſupported 
by the military. In this cafe, however, the 
| Fs meg, 
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ſmugglers, who are on land, give ſignals to 
thoſe at ſea, to ſtretch about twenty miles 
higher on the coaſt, where they generally, 
during the night, land their goods, whilſt their 
friends on ſhore immediately ſet about pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of them. Wag- 
gons, pack-horſes, and every thing is ready 
to carry the landed merchandiſes to the 
places of their deſtination, which are moſtly 
the villages round about London, whence, 
during the night- time, the metropolis is pro- 
vided. Nay, I have frequently ſeen, on the 
public roads leading p London, at mid-day, 
gangs of ſinugglers, beeween fifteen and 
twenty, mounted on the beſt horſes, pro- 
vided- with piſtols and cutlaſſes, carrying their 
contraband goods behind their ſaddles in 
packages, and ſufficiently reſolute to repel 
any exciſe or cuſtom - houſe officers, who 
ſhould attempt to ſtop them. If theſe ſhould 
happen to have ſoldiers along with them for 


aſſiſtance, bloody engagements will enſue, 


and many on both ſides will loſe their lives. 
This contraband trade is carried on not 
only as à kind of warfare, but likewiſe as 
a-well-regulated commercial buſineſs. There 
is not only regular book-keeping, but even 
proper riders are ſent about, from time to 
Neil 


time, 
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time, in their reſpective diſtricts, to take com- 
miſſions. The freight, and even the in ſurance, 
is ſettled by them, in caſe any perſons ſhould 
not be. inclined to run the riſk, fearing that 
their goods might be ſeized, Thoſe who do 
not inſure, get their commodities generally for 
half the price which they coſt when they are en- 
tered at the cuſtom-houſe, and the duties pro- 
perly paid. Thoſe who inſure have them de- 
livered for about two thirds. | 
The lowering of the duties on tea and 
coffee, on wine, brandy, rum, and other ſpirituous 
liquors, has greatly checked ſmuggling, and 
increaſed the revenues of goverament, by 
cuſtom - houſe duties; but the contraband 
trade is, notwithſtanding, carried on briſkly. 
The cuſtom - houſe - officers may, indeed, in 
great meaſure, prevent ſmuggling on the ar- 
rival of packet-boats and ſhips that enter a 
port; but their efforts againſt thoſe power- 
ful ſmuggling veſſels, and their aſſociates 
on ſhore, whom I have mentioned, are weak. 
It is, Jikewiſe, very difficult to prevent that 
kind of ſmuggling, which is carried on by 
fiſhing-boats at ſea. Goods, particularly ſuch 
as are bought at the ſales of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and which, on exportation, receive a 
draw-vack, are frequently, by theſe fiſhing- 
1 boats, 
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boats, or ſome ether ſmall veſſels, that wait on 
purpoſe at a little diſtance from the coaſt, 
brought back in the night time, and ſold of 
courſe cheaper, than thoſe which have not had 
the benefit of a drawback. 

How much the contraband trade has increaſ- 
ed, and how expenſive it is for government to 
prevent it, appears from the number of king's 
ſhips, which amount to more than forty, and 
which are cruiſing on the Britiſh coaſt, merely 
to watch the ſmuggling veſſels. Some of them 
approach the rank of frigates, and to keep up 
a proper force againſt ſmugglers, requires no 
lefs than 4235 ſeamen, and more than 220, ooo l. 
to maintain them, 

On the coaſt of Scotland, contraband trade 


is carried on more briſkly than on the Engliſh, 


Smuggling veſſels are continually going back- 
wards and forwards, between the eaſtern coaſt 
of Scotland and that of Holland, and Flanders, 
between Copenhagen, Gothenburg, and other 
places. They fetch rum, French and other ſorts 
of brandy, wine, and tea. The worſt is, that 
this kind of traffic is carried on not by barter, 
but with ready money, ſome Engliſh wool per- 
haps excepted, though irs exportation is prohi- 
bited under fevere penalties. The Faro-iſlands 
in the North, are well fituated for carrying on a 

con- 
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contraband trade between Denmark and Scot- 
land; and I have been informed, that it is 
done pretty briſkly. At the weſtern iſlands, 
which belong to Scotland, veſſels occafionally 
arrive from Virginia, for the purpoſe of ſmug- 
pling tobacco; and by large rowing-boats, a 
contraband trade 1s kept up between Scotland 
and Ireland, The fiſhing-veſlels on the Scotch 
coaſt are likewiſe very uſeful to ſmugglers. 
For the ſake of contraband trade ſocieties are 
formed in the north of Scotland, who have al- 
ways horſes, waggons, and a number of peo- 
ple ready on the coaſt to be inſtantly at hand, 
when ſmuggling veſſels appear at ſea, and give 
ſignals for landing goods. Should there be 
any danger on account of cuſtom-houſe offi- 
cers, a number of reſolute ſailors and others, 
convey the goods up the country nl 80 are 
ſafely depoſited. | 

Within theſe few years, tea has been one of 
the principal articles for ſmuggling ; becauſe 
high duties and exciſe were inducements to it. 
The original price of tea, as it is bought in 
China, is but trifling, though in England the 
conſumer pays, for the moſt common ſort of 
tea, at the rate of an hundred per cent.“. If 


9 It ought to be remembered, that this was written before 
the commutation- act was made. 
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therefore, the ſmuggler buys it duty free, and 
ſells it again for half the price, which a grocer 
who has paid the duty ſells it for, he may be 
ſure of gaining at leaſt forty. per cent. by it. 
This, indeed, may be called encouragement 
to get riches by ſmuggling, and an inducement 

to proſecute it, held out by the government. 
The confumption of tea in England is aſto- 
niſhing ; it is three times greater than that of 
all the reſt of Europe put together. Some 
years ago the Eaſt-India company uſed to im- 
port annually not much leſs than fix millions 
of pounds of tea from China: at preſent, ſince 
the commutation-tax has taken place, the quan- 
tity is doubled. Millions of pounds, beſides, 
are even now ſmuggled in; and I do not doubt, 
but that, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of 
cuſtom-houſe and exciſe-ofticers, ſome millions 
of pounds of leaves, grown on ſhrubs and trees 
in England, are uſed to adulterate and to mix 

with the tea that is imported from China. 

The rage of tea-drinking among all ranks 
of people in England, is beyond concep- 
tion. Two hundred years ago nobody in Eu- 
rope was acquainted with the uſe of this drug, 
which is now numbered among the neceſſaries 
of life, even of poor people in England, par- 
ticularly among women. Whoever confiders 
with 
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with ſome attention, this enormous tea-drink- 
ing in a political view, and with regard to the 
health of thoſe that uſe themſelves to it, can- 
not but join with Dr. Tiſſot in opinion, that 
it would be one of the greateſt benefits that 
could be beſtowed upon all Europe, if the im- 
portation of tea from China were prohibited. 
But this certainly will not be done in England, 
at leaſt not very ſpeedily. Tea-drinking is 
now not only a faſhion, but it is a ſettled cuſ- 
tom, and not eaſily aboliſhed. Beſides, it is 
to ſome people, for certain purpoſes, extreme- 
ly beneficial. Government, by means of du- 
ties, and the exciſe on tea, raiſes about 1,200,000 
pounds annually from all claſſes of people. 
The Eaſt-India company al ſo cannot but great- 
ly recommend tea-drinking, for it gains great 
ſums of money by it ; and what would grocers 
do, if it were not for the conſumption of tea? 
Dr. Tiffot, as a philanthropiſt and a phyſi- 
cian, may declare againſt its importation into 
Europe ; but he will find very few London 
phyſicians on his fide. The Engliſh are very 
much inclined to nervous diſorders, which, for 
the benefit of apothecaries, chemiſts, and doc. 
tors, are much promoted by the tea-leaves, or 


On the Diſeaſes of Literary Perſons, p. 120. German 
Edit, 
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at leaſt by the warm water that accompanies 
them. The bakers, and thoſe who deal in 
butter, would likewiſe exclaim againſt the non- 
importation of tea; for the Engliſh ſay, that 
drinking tea, without eating with it, is very 
unwholſome. In cottages, therefore, and in 
the kitchen among ſervants, as well in the par- 
lour and drawing-room, tea is never ſerved 
without the aſſiſtance of bread and butter. Po- 
liticians, philoſophers, and patriots, talk and 
write of the neceſſity of alleviating the burdens 
of the people; and yet they do not ſeem much 
to regard, that more than a million of pounds 
ſterling is levied by a tax on tea. They urge 
the neceſſity of keeping the money in the 
country, and yet ſeem to be but little concerned 
that the Eaſt-India company ſends, annually, at 
leaſt a million in pure filver to China, for 
the-purchaſe of little leaves. They prove the 
obligation which government is under to pre- 
; ferve the health of the people; and yet do not 
care how much tea-drinking is encouraged, 
though eminent phy ſicians have afferted that 
it corrodes the nervous ſyſtem of the body, 
and weakens the conſtitution. But, whoever 
has in the leaſt obſerved, how much wiſe theo- 
retical inſtructions are praiſed, and how little 
they are generally practiſed, will not wonder, 

that, 
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that, notwithſtanding all reaſoning againſt the 
importation of tea, it is not only continued, 
but annually increaſed ; that the monopoly of 
the Eaſt-India company is ſupported, and that 
very few people grumble at the heavy taxes 
which they are to pay, becauſe they muſt drink 
tea, Whoever is diſſatisfied with the commu- 
tation- tax, or wiſhes to leſſen his contribution 
towards it, very compoſedly pays for the ſtop- 
ping up of his windows, and thinks he has 
gained a victory over the tax-makers, by ex- 
cluding the rays of light from his dwelling. 
The miniſter in the mean time ſmiles at the 
little revenge, which they take at their own 
expence, by depriving themſelves of day-light. 
He is happy, that the generality of thoſe who 
pay taxes are but indifferent calculators; other- 
wiſe they would have found out how well 
this commutation tax is adapted to increaſe the 
revenues. The miniſter, when he firſt brought 
the bill for this tax into parliament, calculated 
the importation of tea by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, at that time, to amount to five millions 
and a half of pounds in weight, which pro- 
duced to government annually, in entries, 
750,000 l. ſterling. He aſſerted, that by lower- 
ing the duties this ſum would be reduced to 
160, cool.; but acknowledged, at the ſame time, 


that 
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that the new produce of the additional window- 
tax would amount to g, ooo l. He owned, 
therefore, that government, by ſacrificing not 
full half a million, on lowering the duties, 
gained, inſtead of it, by the commutation- tax, 
more than a million. 

It ſhould farther be remembered, that the 
Eaſt-India company, on account of the lower- 
ing of the duties on tea, and checking the 
fmuggling of it, is enabled to import, almoſt 
double the quantity that it did before; and 
that, of courſe, the duties which it pays to 
gavernment are nearly doubled alſo. The mi- 
niſter, therefore, got by his bill, very near a 
million and a half of revenue for tea-drinking ; 
and the generality of tea-drinkers ſeemed to 
trouble themſelves very little about his, or the 
Eaſt-India company's profits, Rejoicing that 
they could buy teas for about a third leſs than 


before, they forgot the commutation-tax, and 
gloried in the liberty of blocking up their 


windows. I own that I expected great marks 
of diſcontent when the commutation-tax was 
introduced; but nothing mare happened than 

what I have mentioned. | 
Smuggled godds, after being | ſeized, are 
publicly ſold at the cuſtom-houſes, without 
duties; but generally at ſuch high rates, that 
it 
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it may be ſaid duties were included. Some 
contraband goods are not to be ſold at all, but 
by law ordered to be burnt. Foreign embroid- 
eries of gold and ſilver are particularly ſubject 
to furniſh materials for this ſtrange kind of bon- 
fires. I ſaw once among many other elegant 
and precious things, which were condemned 
to the fire, a very fine fur, embroidered with 
gold, and lined with the moſt beautiful fables. 
Somebody offered to a cuſtom-houſe officer, 
who was to ſee judgment upon the condemned 
goods executed, thirty guineas, 1f he would 
let him cut out the fables ; but he had no power 
to give ſuch leave, tempting as the offer was ; 
and the fine fables, though not contraband, 
were thrown into the flames, becauſe they had 


the misfortune to be ſewed, as lining, under 
the embroidery. 
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ON MANUFACTURES, 


IT might be expected, ſince I have ſpoken 
on trade and commerce in general, that I ſhould 
ſay ſomething on manufactures in particular. 
'To be minute and circumſtantial in theſe mat- 
ters, 1s very difficult, and contrary to my in- 
tention. Among the Engliſh themſelves, I have 
heard complaints, that nothing ſatisfactory, 
and which could be depended-upon, has been 
written upon this ſubject, which requires infi- 
nite pains to become acquainted with, even to 
a moderate degree. There happen, beſides, 
within a few years, ſo many alterations and 
changes in theſe things, that nothing, which 
is written about them, can remain true and 
certain for a long time. 

The principal Engliſh manufactures are thoſe 
of wool, leather, flax, hemp, glaſs, paper, 
porcelain, cotton, filk, lead, tin, iron, and ſteel. 
Potteries, breweries, diſtilleries, and cyder, 
may likewiſe be reckoned among the manufac- 
tories. 

I have ſeen many accounts of the eſtimate 
of the preſent value of the Britiſh manufac- 
tures. They ſeem upon the whole to agree, 

| though 
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though they differ in trifles. Theſe eſtimates 
rug very high, and I muſt confeſs, that ſeveral 
articles which I have met with in them, ap- 
peared to me, as they were ſtated, to be impro- 
bable ; though I do not preſume to diſpute the 
truth of them. The woollen manufactures are 
valued by ſome at fixteen millions and above; 
thoſe in leather at more than ten ; thoſe in flax 
and hemp at two millions and a half; in filk a- 
bove three millions; in glaſs, paper, and porce- 
lain at a million and a half; in cotton, very near 
a million. In ſhort, it would not be difficult to 
produce a ſum above fifty millions of pounds 
ſterling, according to theſe calculations, as the 
eſtimate of only the principal manufactures. 
It is ſaid, that about five millions of people, 
though this feems incredible, employ themſelves 
and are employed in them. Some get rich, others 


procure a livelihood, ſuch as it is. Very near a 


million of people are engaged in the iron, lead, 
and tin, and a million and a half in the woollen 
manufacture. Suppoſing each perſon thus em- 
ployed, earned, on an average, the whole year 
round, only ſix pounds ſterling, though ſome 
earn thoufands, it would put thirty millions 
into circulation. 

This produce of Engliſh induſtry, paper, 
filk, and porcelain, perhaps, excepted, is in 
| great 
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great repute, and the preference which almoſt 


_ every where is given to Engliſh manufactures 


againſt thoſe of other countries, is a ſufficient 
proof of it; though it ſeems as if this predi- 
lection began to abate. Of late years it has 


been objected. to Engliſh manufactures, parti- 


cularly thoſe in woollen, that they have de- 
creaſed in their intrinfic value, notwithſtand- 
ing the price of them has riſen. Some Eng- 
liſh cloth- manufacturers with whom I have 
converſed on this ſubject, have acknowledged, 
that their cloth was not now of the intrinſic 


value which it was formerly, but that the de- 


mand for it was greater than formerly, and 
that therefore the prices were riſen. As for 
the increaſed fale, it is, I ſuppoſe, to be un- 
derſtood in regard to the Engliſh market; 
which really is not ſurpriſing. In former 
times, people of ſome conſequence and fortune, 
thought themſelves to appear very decently, if 
they had every year a new ſuit of cloaths, but 
at preſent three and more are annually requir- 
ed by a man in a middling ſtation of life, who 
wiſhes to make what is called only a decent 
appearance. Beſides the faſhions alter in theſe 
days ſo much, that a man can hardly wear a 


coat two months, before it is out of faſhion. 


No wonder, therefore, that the clothiers find, 
that 
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that the demand of their manufactures has in- 
creaſed, and that they can even raiſe the price 
of them without exciting murmur, though 
their merchandiſe is of leſs intrinſic value. 
Thoſe frequent changes of faſhion, in regard 
to dreſs and furniture, are a great ſupport of 
Britiſh manufactures; they promote trade, 
and keep all ſorts of tradeſmen employed ; 
they increaſe the pride, the wants, and the 


cares of families, and procure employment - 


for others; they are beneficial to govern- 


ment by impoſts and taxes ; they are the prin- 


cipal links in thoſe golden chains of folly, by 
which men, without knowing it, ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be bound, and to renounce, inſenſibly, 
their natural liberty and independence. 

F he iron, ſteel, and metal manufactures of 
Birmingham and Sheffield are fent to almoſt 
all parts of the globe. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee 
how far the art is carried to leſſen labour and 
time, to make diſpatch, and by theſe means 
to be enabled to fell cheap. Watch-chains, 
buttons, knives, and thouſands of other things, 


are made with incredible facility; and paſs, © 


within a ſhort time, through ſome hundred 
hands, before they arrive to their perfection. 


No leſs than forty different hands are buſied 


about the metal which produces a needle. 
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Children, ſeren years old, are employed in 
ſome manufactories, and may earn half a crown 


a week, which in ſome reſpects accounts for 
the cheapneſs of things manufactured, and 


how it is that families, notwithſtanding the 
apparently ſmall wages of their labour, can 
maintain themſelves. 

Theſe manufactories are diſperſed over the 
whole kingdom, In the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, in Yorkſhire, and in ſome weſt- 
ern counties, thoſe in wool are moſtly to be 
met with. Briſtol has manufactories in glaſs, 
and Staffordſhire | is known for its earthen-ware 
and its potteries. Yet, I may ſay, that almoſt 


the fourth part of Engliſn manufactories is in 


London and its environs; nay, of ſome it 


ſeems as if they had their home in the metro- 
polis. Watch-makers, jewellers, gold and fil- 
ver-workers, printers, book-binders, ſilk-wea- 
vers, and ſugar-refiners, are particularly of 


this number. This unequal proportion be- 
tween the metropolis and the reſt of the whole 
country, is no doubt detrimental. It needs 
do arguments to prove, that the good quality 
of manufactures and their cheapneſs contribute 
gteatly to their being demanded, and conſe- 
quently promote the flouriſhing of the manu- 
factures rhemſelves. As to cheapneſs, | it is 


im \poſ- 
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impoſſible to obtain that in London, where 
every thing is exceſſively dear, and where, con- 
ſequently, the wages of the workinen muſt be 
greater than in thoſe parts of the kingdom 
which are remote from the capital, and living, 
of courſe, muſt be cheaper. Houſe - rent is al- 
moſt double in London to what it is elſewhere. 
Fuel, to which ſea-coals belong in particular, 
is four, nay five times dearer than in the north- 
ern and ſome other parts of the kingdom. 
Moreover, ſome manufactories in London, 
render the neighbourhood where they are eſta- 
bliſhed unwholeſome ; and the numberleſs op- 
portunities and bad examples for leading a diſ- 
ſolute life, which are not ſo frequent in diſtant 
parts of the country, too much infe&t the 
workmen, and conſequently promote poverty, 
illneſſes, and mortality among them. It would, 
therefore, undoubtedly be for the advantage 
of ſuch manufactories if they, by degrees and 
-unperceived, were removed into diſtant and 
cheaper parts of the country. To attempt any 
ſuch thing quickly and forcibly, would be im- 
prudent, and, perhaps, raiſe diſturbances in 
London; but if the, owners themſelves did 
eſtabliſh their manufactories at a diſtance from 
the metropolis, they would ſoon find how be- 
-neficial it would be to their workmen, and 
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how advantageous 'to themſelves. The great 
improvements made, in later years, in regard to 
'the carriage of goods by. water, on canals, 
would greatly facilitate ſuch local alterations 
for the benefit of manufactories. During my 
time, more than once, diſturbances have ariſen 
from the filk-weavers, which might have been 
of ſerious conſequences, becauſe they either 
-were out of employ, or they juſtly complained 
that ſo many French ſilks were ſmuggled into 
the kingdom. The Engliſh filk manufactures, 
it is ſaid, do not equal the French, neither in 
richneſs nor beauty of patterns, though they 
are proportionably higher in price. To free 
the Engliſh ſilks at leaſt from this laſt objec- 
tion, it would greatly contribute towards it, if 
manufactories were eſtabliſhed in Yorkſhire or 

. Cumberland, where already ſome ſucceſsfu} at- 
tempts of that kind have been made. Speaking 
here of filks, I ſhall juſt mention, that all raw filk 
for the Engliſh manufactor ies is dearly bought 
in China, and other countries whoſe natural 
produce it is. The Engliſh export their fine 
and comfortable woollen cloth, which the 
Turkiſh and Afiatic ladies prefer to all their 
filks ; they import inſtead of it the ſpinnings 
of foreign worms, to form a dreſs of it, in 
which they freeze, it being never calculated 
| for 
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for their climate. The wiſe might here aſk, 
Is it not ſtrange, that people ſhould give the 
preference to foreigy things, for which they 
pay ſo dearly, when they have thoſe which are 
better, and more. comfortable at home? But 
whoever would ſeriouſly remonſtrate in ſuch 
matters, where faſhion has given its ſanction 
to folly, might be ſure that the multitude, who 
care not for wiſdom, would laugh at him as 
loud as at the dog that barked at the moon. 

It is ſaid of the Engliſh, that they are not 
endowed with great talents for invention ; but, 
whoever has ſeen the manufaCtories at Birming- 
ham, and in many other places, will be eafily 
convinced, that ſuch an affertion is to be made 
with caution ; and that they, certainly, are the 
moſt ingenious to improve inventions already 
made, to render them more perfect. And if 
inventions are frequently owing to accidents, 
the improving upon them requires ſometimes 
more ingenuity, and aſſiduous meditation, 
than the invention itſelf. With more founda- 
tion, perhaps, it is ſaid, that the Engliſh ma- 
nufacturers, particularly thoſe who employ 
themſelves in articles of luxury, do it with leſs 
taſte than ſome other nations, particularly their 


neighbours the French. It has been afferted, 


that they ſhew this want of taſte much in their 
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drawings, their defigns, and patterns. For 
this reaſon they have been obliged, either to 
procure theſe things from abroad, or to engage 
Frenchmen to work for them. I myſelf have 
known ſome, who for ſuch purpoſes were em- 
ployed and well paid by Engliſh manufacturers 
in the cotton and calico-printing, or the ſilk- 


weaving buſineſs. The royal academy of paint- 


ing, ſculpture, and architecture, was, ſome 
years ago, inſtituted for the purpoſe of removing 


this want, to make the principles of good taſte | 


more known in England, and to form her ar- 
tiſts after them. It has been remarked alſo, 
that ſince the inſtitution of this academy, the 
Engliſh manufactories have been benefited by 
it. The manufacturers at Birmingham, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are in the toy-buſineſs, have 
been very ſucceſsful in imitating the French; 
and the French themſelves have been gainers 
by it. The Engliſh manufacturer works neater 
than the Frenchman, and when he has a pat- 
tern before him to work by, he generally exe- 
cutes the copy in a more finiſhed ſtyle than the 
original itſelf can boaſt, Many Birmingham 
toys are ſent over to Paris, where pretended 
Engliſh connoiſſeurs will pay double the money 
for them, on a ſuppoſition that they are French- 
made, and conſequently, as the produce of Parifian 


genius, 


by 
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genius, ſuperior to any of London, or Birming- 
ham. One of theſe conceited arbiters of taſte 
had bought a ſnuff- box at Paris, and returning, 
to his own country, ſhewed it on paſſing through 
Birmingham, to a manufacturer there. As 
a. traveller of taſte and experience, he aſked 
him with a kind of ſneer, Why cannot you 
do theſe things in an elegant French gout like 
this?” Ho much might you pay for this box ? 
aſked the manufacturer, modeſtly, Only four 


Louis, was the anſwer. Sir, replied the other, 4 


ſold this box, and many more, to the man who 
has ſo groſsly impoſed upon you, for only half a 
guinea each. This threw the connoiſſeur into an 
immoderate fit of laughter; upon which the ma- 
nufacturer aſked him, whether he would per- 
mit him to cut the cover of the box, if he 

reſented him with another of equal value and 
goodneſs? This offer was accepted ; and the 
manufacturer, on tearing part of the cover, 
ſhewed him his name, and the place of bis re- 
ſidence, which was concealed there. This has 


been related to me as a real fact; and the de- 


ceptions of this kind are very numerous. 

It was Once propoſed to have a commit- 
tee of overſcers over manufactories, who 
ſhould take care that the produce of them was 
of the requiſite. goodneſs and quality, becauſe 
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it has been obſerved, that foreigners have leſ- 
ſened their demands of Engliſh manufactures, 
becauſe their intrinfic value was not the ſame 
as formerly. But as it has been objected, that 
ſuch a kind of tribunal was inconfiſtent with 
the liberty of a manufacturer and of trade, it 
never was eſtabliſhed. I will not deny, that 
ſometimes the Engliſh manufacturer will play 
his tricks, and that the intrinſic value of ſome 
manufactures is leſſened; but I with, at the 
ſame time, in juſtice to the Engliſh, to ſay, that 
| they often deal in a very honourable manner, 
without any deceit, and. without impoſing in- 
ferior commodities upon theic cuſtomers, when 
they have a right to expect ſuch as are of the 
beſt kind. But foreign dealers and merchants 
will ſometimes give commiſſions for goods of 
an inferior ſort, and afterwards ſell them as if 
they were of the beſt, and charge the price 
accordingly. To prove this, T. will mention 
only one inſtance, which came within my own 
knowledge. German tradeſmen, not of the 
moſt honeſt claſs, have given orders for mak- 
ing callimancoes of an inferior quality, though 
they defired them to be 'made, as to outward 
appearance, as if they had been of the beft 
kind. Some manufacturers have rejected ſuch 
orders wirh 3 as degrading their charac- 


ter; 


0 
( 
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ter; others, perhaps, , equally honeſt, have, 
out of complaifance to their cuſtomers, com- 
plied with their defire, and leſſened the price 
which they charged confiderably, thinking that 
thoſe abroad would do the ſame, in regard to 
their cuſtomers ; which, | however, they have 
not done; but aſked the ſame price as if they 
were the beſt callimancoes ; and by theſe means 
injured the repute of ſuch Engliſh manufac- 
tures. In caſes like this, the Engliſhman is 
certainly free from all kind of blame, and the 
German tradeſman is the impoſtor, who injures 
not only the manufacturer, and the produce of 
his induſtry, but wrongs alſo his own cuſtomer. 
Beſides, many foreigners, French, Germans, 
and others, have within ſome years paſt, come 
over to England as ſpies, whoſe intention was 
no other than to be admitted, by means of 
letters of recommendation which they had ob- 
tained, into Engliſh manufactories; and to 
take the advantage of Engliſh honeſty and 
openneſs, to examine the machines and tools 
of their invention, which they make uſe of, 
and to pry into the myſteries of their arts, that 


after having ſtolen as much as they could, they 


might return to their own country, and eſta- 
bliſh, in a very imperfect manner, manufactures 
of the ſame kind, the produce of which is 
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ſometimes impoſed upon the unwary for Eng- 


lin. To ſucceed in ſuch nefarious purpoſes, 
they, though forbidden under great penalties, 


8 if they can, by means of great pro- 


miſes, which are ſeldom kept, Britiſh artiſans 
to leave their country, and to aſſiſt them in 
their new undertakings. Such tranſactions are 
certainly the moſt unfair that can be niet 
with in the commercial line; and the Engliſh 
manufacturers are rather to be praiſed than to 
be blamed, if from motives of prudence, 
taught by. diſagrecable experience, they have 
of late looked ſhy upon ſuch foreigners, and 
received them, even when recommended, with 
coldneſs and miſtruſt. 

It is not many years Gnce, the Engtiſh 
bare recovered from thoſe prejudices, which 
could not but obſtru& the progreſs of manu- 
factures. One of them is that oppoſition 
which, was ſhewn againſt the uſe of. machines 
to ſave labour, to render the work eaſy, and 
to make diſpatch. It was thought, that poor 
People were deprived by them of employment 
to gain their bread; and that it was better to 
ſet numbers to work than that one , perſon, 
by means of a machine, ſhould do with eaſe 
the work of many, who were to be left idle. 


F n. a ſuppoſigion: a ſaw-mill, which was 
| Ws 
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erected, about a hundred years ago, near Lon- 
don, was demoliſhed again, that the labouring 
poor might not be deprived of employment. 
Upon the ſame principle, a tumult was ready 
to break out among the ſpinners in Lancaſhire, 
becauſe ſome manufacturers wanted to intro- 
duce a new invented wheel, conſtructed. upon 
ſuch a plan, that one perſon could ſpin ſix 
threads of cotton at one time, Had it not 
been for ſome men of ſenſe, who took pains 


to perſuade and convince theſe people, that it 


would be for their own intereſt and. advantage 
to make uſe of this kind of ſpinning-wheels, 
they never would have ſuffered them to be in- 
troduced. At preſent, as I have been, inform- 
ed, they are ſo well convinced of the uſeful 
neſs of them, and the folly of their prejudice, 


that, perhaps, riots would enſue, if an attempt | 


were made to prohibit them. All forts of ma- 
chines that can be beneficial are now introduc- 
ed, improved by time, and new ones invented, 
Mills, ſet in motion by wind, water, fire, and 
ſteam, are moſt ingeniouſly conſtructed; and 


moſt ſucceſsfully uſed to facilitate and acce- 


lerate various kinds of work. And, indeed, 
if the Engliſh will ſell their manufactures at 
as low prices as other nations, nay even cheaper, 
it is, on account of the dearneſs of proviſions 
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and of labour, impoſſible for them to obtain 
this end otherwiſe than by the uſe of ma- 
chines. The quicker, and the leſs expenſively 
they can work, and the more they can finiſh, 

without hurting the goodneſs of its quality, 
te cheaper they will ſell, and of courſe diſpoſe 
of a greater quantity of goods. 'The manu- 
facturer will employ a greater number of work- 
men, and pay them good wages ; he will bring 
money into quicker circulation, and ſooner 
grow rich. However, notwithſtanding all 
that 1 have ſaid in favour of the uſe of ma- 
chines, care ſhould be taken, that the poor 
are not deprived of labour, and one man not 
be ſuffered to enrich himſelf by ſubſtituting 
mechanical arts where induſtry was before em- 
ployed, not caring whether the poor around 
Kim were ſtarving for want of work. I have 
been told, that in ſome inſtances, the uſe of 
machines is carried fo far, that where before 
fifty people were employed and obtained a 
maintenance, at preſent not five are. wanted, 
becauſe the induſtry of forty-five is ſuperſeded 
by mechaniſm. Humanity and government 
mould in ſuch inftances interfere, and either 
prohibit the too far extended uſe of machines, 
er deviſe other ways and means to employ 


_ 3 of the poor. I remember to have 
ſome- 
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ſomewhere read, that the famous father Tour- 
nemine, who. lived in the beginning of this 
century at Paris, perſuaded himſelf of the poſ- 
ſibility of making a particular kind of organ, 
which, when played, would have the ſame ef- 
fect upon men as the beſt eating and drinking; 
that it would gratify the appetite, and give 
ſtrength to the body. Suppoſing that this 
ſcheme of folly could ſeriouſly have been exe- 
cuted, and ſuch organs were introduced into 
England, and come into general uſe, to the 
great detriment of taxes and exciſe, becauſe 
people could then diſpenſe with eating and 
drinking, would the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer not have tried every means to pre- 
vent the uſe of fuch machines, becauſe he 
would ſoon have found his coffers empty? In- 
deed, the parallel, between the machines that 
deprive the poor of the means to get a liveli- 
hood, and that which, if it were poſſible, 
would ſtarve the miniſter of finances, is a very 
true one; only with this difference, that in the 
firſt inſtance hnmanity would ſhed tears, and in 
the other ſmile at the death of the exciſe. 
Another prejudice from which the Engliſh 
are recovered, is the opinion, tbat by digging 
canals, and by promoting. inland navigation, 
for the ſake of carrying manufactures and the 
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produce of one province to another, many 
would be ſufferers, who had gained their living 
by being employed in land. carriage. At pre- 
ſent, every one is convinced of the great utility 
and convenience attending the carriage of mer- 
chandiſes by water upon canals, which is not 
only leſs troubleſome, but alſo much cheaper. 
New canals, therefore, are dug in all parts of 
the kingdom; and rivers, by means of them, 
joined, where it can be done. This ſaves a 
number of horſes, which are expenfive to main- 
tain; and geods are not only more cheaply con- 
veye&#from one place to the other, but alſo with 
greater ſafety, and leſs danger of damage. In- 
"deed, the uſefulneſs of ſuck canals is at preſent 
not only readily acknowledged, but, it is even 
thought a ſubject of ſurpriſe, that people could 
have been ſo long inſenfible of their advantages, 
and backward in promoting them. 
The great quantity and variety of Engliſh 
manufactures, requires a number of purchaſers, 
among whom they are to be diſpoſed of. With- 
in the realm, the conſumption i is undoubtedly 
the moſt conſiderable; but the exportation is 
the great object to be kept in fight ; for it is the 
ſupport of forcign trade, it brings foreign mo- 
©ney into the kingdom, it employs thouſands of 
"bands, which would otherwiſe be idle; and it 
ae Pro- 
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procures bread to numbers of families, who 
; would be diſtreſſed, if they did not work for fo- 
reign countries. All European nations are 
more or leſs ſupplied with Britiſh manufactures, 
but by far the greater part goes to the Eaſt and 
the Weſt Indies and to America. The Ame- 
rican conſumption was formerly very great in- 
dced, but it is no more ſo now, fince fo great a 
part of the colonies are become independent, 
and begin to eſtabliſh manufaCtures themſelves, 
which will not only diminiſh the demand of the 
Britiſh, but, perhaps, will in time rival them. 
However, if this ſhould happen, it will be, in 
all probability, more the concern of the next 
generation than of the preſent. 

It may be eafily conceived, from what I have 
ſaid on Britiſh commerce and manufactures, 
how advantageous they are to the kingdom in 
its preſent ſituation, and how neceſſary it is 
that both, for the welfare of the ſtate, ſhould 

be encouraged, and by all means rendered 
" flouriſhing. Manufactures promote induſtry, 
and deviſe a hundred methods to thoſe who will 
work, to ſupport themſelves and their families. 
They increaſe luxury, and with that the reve- 
nues of government, by multiplying impoſts 
and taxes, which are paid by buyers and con- 
fumers as well as by the manufacturers them- 
ſelves. 
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n Part of the produce of the induſ- 
try of the nation, being exported to foreign 
countries, enriches it; and thouſands, employ- 
ed at home, in uſeful occupations, are kept 
from idleneſs, and out of miſchief. - Being | 
engaged in labour, burdened with taxes, and 
ſurrounded with the cares of the world, they | 
do nor think of diſturbing the peace. In ſome 
reſpects it might even be ſaid, that manufac- 
tories are more conducive to population than 
the harder and more enervating labours of 
agriculture. 
by That queſtion which is ſo frequently agitated, 
Whether agriculture or manufactories are to be 
preferred, may be confidered on different fides, 
and conſequently anſwered differently. The 
neceſſaries of life are undoubtedly of greater con- 
ſequence than the conveniencies of it, or the 
_ comfortableneſs and elegance of dreſs. Agri- 
culture has, therefore, in this view undoubtedly, 
. the, preference; and if the ſoil of a country be ſo 
fertile, as not only amply to maintain its inha- 
, bitants, but even to leave a great deal for ex- 
portation, it would be very impolitic to neglect 
theſe riches of nature, and to encourage manu- 
factures in preference. But where both are 
E274 happily united, and can be turned to. advan- 


rage for the country, it is ſo much the more be- 
neficial 
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heficial, 'conſidering the relative connexion in ' 
which civilized nations are placed with regard 
to each other. Many countries, among which 
England particularly may be reckoned, have 
not only ſufficient- but even more than is 
neceſſary to maintain their inhabitants, and 
make them happy with their national produce. 
Since, however, the abſence of riches, accord- 
ing to the common way of thinking, is ſup- 
poſed to be a misfortune, ſomething is ſtill 
wanting towards happineſs; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, we wiſh to increaſe our cares and ne- 
ceſſities, we long for plenty of money, to live 
more ſplendidly and to multiply our imaginary 
wants and our ungovernable deſires. This is 
2 maxim that the Engliſh have in common 
with other nations, but * they generally 
i ſtretch to the utmoſt. | 
Some countries, on account of their barren- | 
neſs, put their inhabitants under a neceſſity 
of trying, by means of manufactures and the 
exportation of them, to get a little money, to 
buy the neceſſaries of life from their neigh- 
bours who have more than they want, Eng- 
land, on the contrary, is ſo happily provided for 
by the bountiful hand of nature, as to poſſeſs not 
only every thing to. ſatisfy all reaſonable de- 
mands for the ſupport. and comfortableneſs of 
| — 8 3 
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life, but even to be enabled to ſupply. other. 
nations with her abundance, and to draw from 
them money for the produce of. her ſoil, as 
well as for her manufactures. In this reſpect, 
therefore, England has the advantage of a dou- 
ble ſtrength 4 "firſt, that which the derives from 
agriculture and rural economy ; and afterwards 
that from her commerce and her manufac- 
tutes. When, in former times, Tyre and 
Carthage, and in modern ages Venice, Genoa, 
and Holland, by means of trade and naviga- 
tion, obtained a great weight in the balance 
of power; reſpect, and riches among na- 
tions, it needs no demonſtration, that if the 
fources begin to dry up, the conſequence of 
the ſtate muſt neceſſarily ſink, becauſe it loſes 
its internal ſtrength. This can never be the 
fate of England, which does not ſhine like a 
meteor; but muſt always retain her true ſplen- 
dot and internal ſtrength; arifing from the 
bleſſings of her on ſoil, though her foreign 
trade ſhould fail, which; however, cannot hap- 
pen, ſince ſhe poſſeffes, within herſelf, moſt 
of the raw materials for _ principal manu- 
factures-. q VGA Ga 649Þ09 Sit no att 

1 have obſerved, that e modern Bri- 
ciſh writers, who have made the-politicat ſtate 
6f I_ che ſobeet of nn take 
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great pains to eſtabliſh an opinion, as if Great 
Britain had, by. no means, attained hitherto 
the ſummit of her power and ſplendor, and 
that a century would firſt elapſe, before that 
period arrived, I confeſs, I cannot perſuade 
myſelf of the truth of this aſſertion. Riches, 
power, and what is called glory, are relative 
notions. Among private perſons and families, 
as well as among nations, they refer to circum- 
ſtances and fituations. It may be that England, 
by her navigation, commerce, and manufac- 

tures, acquires a greater plenty of money ; it 
may happen that ſhe increaſes her navy and her 


armies, and becomes to be more dreaded, en- 


vied, and hated by other nations; it is poſſible 
that her landed intereſt, her luxury, her im- 
poſts and taxes increaſe *; but is it to be ex- 
pected, that the Britiſh nation will proportion- 
ably become more happy than others ? People 
who adopt this way of thinking, and who talk 


5 I ſhould be almoſt inclined to think, that all thoſe means, 
which are uſed to raiſe England, as it is pretended, to the 
ſummit of wealth and power, fall under the denomination of 


unnatural proceedings, and of courſe muſt ſtop the ſooner; - 


A fire which, by violent and continual blowing, is raiſed to 


a great flame; will the ſooner extinguiſh and conſume itſelf; | 


Credit given beyond limits, aud a national debt firetched to 
the utmoſt, cannot but terminate in an inſolveney. The 
bow, hen ſtrained too much, will break at laſt. 
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in ſuch a ſtrain, ſeem to forget, that true hap- 


pineſs does not conſiſt in mere imagination, but 


is as unique in its kind, as truth itſelf. The 
latter may differ in regard to the degrees of 


light and ſhade in which it is ſeen by intelligent 
beings; the former admits likewiſe of degrees 


in which it is perceived and enjoyed; but, in 
fact, and by nature, truth is but one, and with 
happineſs it is the ſame. On this ſuppoſition, 
therefore, I hope to meet with indulgence, 
when I venture to ſay, paradoxical as it may 
appear, that the ancient Britons, in Cæſar's 


time, without brilliant manufactures, and an 


extenſive commerce, might be deemed to have 
been equally happy with the preſent Engliſh ; 
perhaps more ſo. I readily gtant, that they 
were infinitely poorer than thoſe who call them- 
felves, in out days, Britons ; but it ſhould be 
remembered, that their wants were very few. 
They underwent neither the troubles nor the 
dangers, which attend thoſe who are in purſuit 
of riches; they; knew nothing of the cares to 
keep them, nor of the -plagues which attend 
thoſe, who ſpend them in a faſhionable man- 
ner, to proeure to themſelves an imaginary 
bappineſs, which they find in the end to be an 
empty phantom. The ancient Britons could 
"_ ſatisfy their "wakes, and bear hardſhip 

and 
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and adverſities more patiently and with more in- 
difference than our modern Engliſh, who are 
much given to ſuicide, and many of whom, not- 
withſtanding their riches, their affluence, and 
their pride, lay violent hands on themſelves as 
well as the wretched, which I preſume was not 
the caſe among the Engliſh of old. The great, 
ſo very unequally divided, and partly imaginary 


riches, reduce the greateſt part of the nation 


to a ſtate of neceſſity, ſince living is ſo extrava- 
gantly dear, and more than half of what the 
middling people ſpend for their ſupport, goes 
towards government's taxes and impoſts. Some- 
times neceſſity, ſometimes the intereſt of the 
nation, ſometimes honour, ſometimes national 
pride, ſometimes court intrigues, ſometimes 
factions, and party animoſities, will lead to al- 
moſt perpetual wars, in which the lives of 
thouſands are ſacrificed, For we poor mortals 
have alone found out that horrid art of fabricat- 
ing weapons, to deſtroy our own ſpecies, when 
even furious tigers among themſelves, and 
cruel bears, as the poet ſays, preſerve an ever- 
laſting peace. 
6 "Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam; ſævis inter ſe convenit urſis. 


Aſt homini ferrum lethale incude nefanda 
Produxiſſe parum eſt, &c. Juv. Sat. xv. v. 163. 
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Navigation, ſea-voyages to diſtant parts of 
the globe, for trade's and gain's fake; diſtant 

and unwholeſome climates, where commerce, 
troops, and garriſons are kept up, carry like- 
wiſe numbers off, Profeſſions and manufac- 
tures, which are very laborious or pernicious - 

to health, ſhorten alſo the lives of thouſands ; 
and thus thoſe very inſtitutions in ſociety, by 
which millions ger bread, and families main- 
tain themſelves, ſerve, excluſively of luxury 
and numberleſs wars, to thin the human race, 
or at leaſt to ſend a great part of it ſooner out 
of the world than nature intended, There is 
ſcarcely a doubt but that England, on ac- 
count of its natural produce, its fertility, its 
fiſheries, might be half as populous again as 
it is at preſent, if wars, navigation, commerce, 
manufactures, luxury, and want of encon- 
ragement of the married ſtate, did not prevent 
ir, Some hundred thouſands of ſea-faring peo- 
ple, are ſuppoſed to be kept from marrying, 
and perhaps as many more, particularly among 

the middling claſs of people, becauſe the dear- 


- neſs of living, the increaſed wants in houſe- 


keeping, too much ariſing from luxury and fol- 
ly, the education beſtowed on both ſexes, 
particularly the female, which in England is 
very little calculated for ceconomy and domeſ— 

? | tic 
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tie happineſs, render the entering into the 
marriage ſtate, extremely. difficult and hazard- 
ons. If, comparatively ſpeaking, a few get 
rich by manufactures and commerce, there are 
thouſands, who ſuffer by them. How many, 
for inſtance are obliged. in Ireland, notwith · 


ſtanding” all the tillage and breed ing of cattle, 


to be contented, the whole year round, with 
potatoes and ſour milk, hardly taſting any 
butcher's meat, becauſe Iriſh butter and ſalted 
proviſions are to be exported to almoſt all parts 
of the world. How many thoufands of poor 
Iriſh go almoſt naked, to render their linen 
and their woollen manufactures flouriſhing, 
becauſe the produce of them is to be exported, 
and the weavers, the labourers, and thouſands 
of others, muſt, by means of their induſtry; 
pay rent to their landlords, tithes to the clergy, 
and taxes to government. It ſeems to be no 
concern of thoſe who take the greateſt part of 
their ſcanty earnings from them, how theſe 
poor people live, and how they ſupport a 
wretched life. Nobody, therefore, who knows 
the rights of mankind, would blame: them, if 
they, being a hundred times more numerous 
than their taſk-maſters, obliged them to live 
upon a greater equality with themſelves, and 
either be contented likewiſe with four milk and 
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potatoes; or divide, what are called the good 
things of this world, with more im partiality. 
Indeed, whoever views mankind in the ſtate of 
ſociety we live in, with an eye not blinded by 
prejudices, and with ſentiments of philan- 
thropy, whoever examines thoſe refinements, 
which are ſo much extolled as the means of 
promoting the proſperity of the human race, 
and the happineſs of nations, can hardly pre- 
vent the riſing of ſome melancholy reflections 
within his mind, attended by a wiſh for a re- 
formation of thoſe notions which are adopted 
as the leading -principles of a ſyſtem, ſuppoſed 
to be beſt calculated for extending and increaſ- 
ing the comforts of life, and the benefits of ſo- 
city, | Being myſelf accuſtomed by education 
to our preſent mode of living, I am far from 
declaiming againſt it's real advantages, and far 
from being inelined to renounce habits which 
are become ſecond nature; but, on examining 
things as they are, with more attention, I am 
notwithſtanding of opinion, that the farther 
we remove from our original ſtate, the more 
we loſe ſight of true happineſs. Him, who 
thinks that 1 ſpeak too warmly, and with too 
much enthuſiaſm, for blending ſparingly the 
reſinements of a too highly cultivated ſtate of 
ſociety with that of fimple nature, I ſhall only 
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aſk, How, according to Tacitus, the ancient Bri- 
tons and Germans lived? Of the Fennians, one 
of the old German nations, he ſays” : They 
cc liye upon herbs, their clothes are ſkins, their 
cc bed the earth, —The chace ſupports both 


© men and women. The latter attend on ſuch - 


ce occaſions the former, and partake of the 
« prey. The ſhelter even of their babes, 
ce againſt ſtorms and wild beaſts, is but an 
* arbour, conſtructed of branches of trees 
« twined together, Hither they reſort when 
« young, and this is their receptacle in old 
« age, This mode of life they think to be 
* happier, than ſighing under the burden of 
« tilling the ground; than the laborious erec- 
« tion of houſes; than being agitated by fear 
ein defending their own, or by hope of ſeiz- 
e ing that which belongs to others. Thus ſe- 
« cure againſt men, ſecure againſt the gods, 
« they have obtained the moſt difficult of all 


te things, not even to entertain a wiſh which 


* they wanted to be gratified,” | 

I readily own, that being bred in a very 
different manner from that of our anceſtors, it 
would be impoſſible for me to live in the 
manner which is here deſcribed, or that I 


7 De Moribus Germanorum, c. 46. 
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mould find any comfort in it; but when it js 
conſidered; chat all thoſe who aſpire to ho- 
hours * or riches, *whether it be by commerce; 
manvfaRtures, agriculture, inheritance, or by 
any other means, do it always in the hope, and 
| With the intention, to obtain at laſt, if poſſi- 
ble, What Tacitus calls the moſt difficult of 
all! things, it is beyond diſpute, that, ac- 
cordrug to out daily experience, it cannot be 
obtained by the preſent mode of living, and 
that it was only attaĩnable by that in which the 
Fentians lived. Befides, if length of time, 
and duration, could decide which ſtate of ſo- 
 Ciety was the moſt conformable to the nature 
of tan, that of the old Germans and Britons, 
or © that of modern "refinements, judgment 
would be given in favour of the former; for, 
accotding to common chronology, it has ſub- 
ſiſted in Germany and Britain longer than four 
thouſand years, when the other can boaſt hard- 
ly of a thouſand years duration. How much 
more might be ſaid of the happineſs of nations, 
ſuppoſed to be derived and increaſed by com- 
merce and manufactures, both which notwith- 
ftanding all that can be argued againſt them, 
arc, in our preſent ſtate of ſociety, not only 
yery advantageous, but, conſidering the ſitua- 


tion nations have placed themſelves in, very 
neceſ- 
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neceſſary and of the utmoſt conſequence. The | 
Engliſh, therefore, on perceiving this, have B 
wiſely ſtretched both! to the utmoſt, and have | | 
ſuccesfully contended for the ſuperiority, in | 
this reſpect, above all other countries. 
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LONDON, chough even in the times of 
Tacitus *, celebrated for its commerce, was, 
however, eight hundred years ago, but of a 
very ſmall circumference, when compared with 
its preſent extent. Within this century it has 
increaſed to an aſtoniſhing degree, and the mad 
fpirit of building, during the twenty years, in 
which I have refided in this metropolis, has en- 
larged its extent ſo much, that a perſon who has 
not ſeen it within this ſhort ſpace of time, would 
hardly know the environs of London any more. 
New towns have ſprung up on its former bor- 
ders, in the ſouth, weſt, and north, where 
tracts of land, that were, a few years ſince, 
fields for cattle to graze in, are now covered 
with thouſands of houſes. Fine ſquares and 
ſtreets, moſt of them regularly laid out and 
well paved, preſent palaces to the eye, which 
beſpeak riches and grandeur, where a little 
while ago nothing was to be ſeen but unculti- 
vated. grounds, brick-kilns, and even dung- 
hills. | Perhaps, within twenty years more, if 


_ ® TacirTvs Annal. iib, xiv, c. 33. 


govern- 
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government does not ſet bounds to this rage of 
enlarging the metropolis, all the villages, 
which about the middle of this century, were 
two or three miles diſtant from London, will 
be at the end of it joined to this monſtrous ca- 
pital, and make part of it. It has been a mat- 
ter of diſpute, whether Paris or London could 


boaſt of the greater extent; and I am certain, 


that the latter has the advantage, if it can be 
allowed to be ſuch, and deſerves that name. I 
have ſurveyed Paris twenty years ago, from 
the church of Notre Dame, and from the 
royal obſervatory, and I thought it then one 
third ſmaller than London. About four years 
ago when I viſited the metropolis of France 
again, I took the opportunity of another view, 
and was fully confirmed in my former opinion. 


Forty years ago, the number of houſes in 


London was eſtimated at about 125,000, and 
the number of ſtreets: at 6000. I believe the 
former may, with ſome degree of probability, 
now be ſaid to be not leſs than 150,000, and 
the other perhaps 6500. As to the number of 
inhabitants in London, the opinions differ 
greatly, and it is during the winter ſeaſon un- 


doubtedly more populous than during the 
ſummer months. But ſuppoſing, the number 
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of houſes as ſtated before was nearly right, and 
every one of them, on an average, was inhabit- 


ed by five perſons only, the ſum total would be 


about 9 go, oo, which I think by no means too 
much; though Dr. Price endeavours to prove ?, 
that in the year 1777, it amounted only to 
543,420. I am rather inclined to think, that 
during the winter, and the beginning of ſpring, 
London contains very near. 9004000 ſouls; 
ſome pronounce them to be a million. How 
great an increaſe is this when compared to for- 


mer times. It is ſaid that in the year 1631, 


under Charles I. the inhabitants of London 
were numbered by an order from the privy- 


council, and that only 130, 178 * were found. 


If this be true, and the population of all 
England ar chat time; as it might be ſuppoſed, 
was not much inferior to what it is now, how 


great is then the diſproportion between the 


preſent metropolis and that about an hundred 


and fifty years ago! How monſtrous. does the 
head PT; _— r e b EAR LA the 


3 1 + 


'9 Ehn on the Population of England, p. g. | 
10 If. this ſtatement be true, which, 1 om, appears to 
me improbable, it is, perhaps, to be underſtood of the city 
by itſelf, and even then it ſeems to be under-rated: - 


T he 
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The riches which are ſunk and gained upon 


chat, comparatively ſpeaking, little ſpot, which 
goes under the general denomination. of Lon- 
don, is incredible, even when only the build- 
ing and the rent of houſes is calculated. Sup-, 


poſing the erecting of each houſe, ſome of 


which have coſt many thouſand pounds, is put 
down for three hundred only, it will produce 
forty- four millions; and ſtating the annual 
rent of each, without exception, at twenty 
pounds only, three millions. will be paid in 
London annually for houſe- rent. 

The government of the city of London, re- 
preſents, in miniature, that of the kingdom, 
and that of the united American provinces is a 
ſill greater likeneſs. The lord-mayor may 
be looked upon as the king of the city, the 


aldermen bear a faint reſemblance to the houſe 


of lords, and the common council, as depu- 
ties of the different wards, to the houſe of 
commons, A lord-mayor is annually elected, 
and that ſolemn ſhew, by which the city is 
yearly entertained on the lord mayor's day, 
when he enters his office, though highly ſatiſ- 
factory to the majority of ſpectators, is a kind 
of burleſque upon the taſte of the citizens; but 


it was more ſo formerly than now, fince of late 
ſome alterations have taken place in conduct. 


ing 
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ing this ſolemnity, though there is great room 
for much more reformation *, _ 

The city of London is divided not EY 
into twenty-ſix wards, but into eighty- nine 
companies alſo, each of which has its hall. 
Twelve of them are the moſt reſpected, and 
the Lord- mayor is generally a member of 
one of theſe. Thoſe who are called livery- 
men of companies, only have the right to 
choſe the repreſentatives for the city in 
_ Parliament; and whoever is not a freeman of 
the city and does not-belong to them, is ex- 
cluded from voting. Hence it appears, that 
numbers of the moſt opulent inhabitants of 
London, many merchants, bankers, and others 
who live upon their fortunes, are not quali- 
fled to chuſe their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, becauſe they do not —_— to 1 of 
thoſe companies. —_ 

Though the Engliſh in n and "ey 
inhabitants of London in particular, are much 
againſt ſoldiery; yet the city maintains a kind 
of © militia of its own, which is called the 
trained bands. If they were complete, they 
would conſiſt of 6000 es, beſides an * 


, In the 8 original a more ample account is Bren 
of che internal government of che city; but as this is well 
known in this country, it is here omitted. | 

Laß | lery 


lery company of 500. They are of little 
conſequence, and though it is ſaid that Lon- 
don could raiſe within four and twenty hours, 
not leſs than 40,000 men, yet I believe that 


io, co regular troops could diſperſe them on 


the firſt onſet. 


As Weſtminſter is a ſeparate and independent 
city from that of London, it has likewiſe a 


diſtinct government. Inſtead of a lord-· mayor 


it has a high-ſteward, who is appointed for life 
by the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter- abbey. 
He is generally a nobleman, and has a deputy- 
ſteward under him. The chapter nominates a 
high-bailiff alſo, who is confirmed by the 
high- ſteward. Weſtminſter ſends two repre- 
ſentatives to parliament, and every houſe- 
keeper has a right to vote. I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral parliamentary elections in England, but 


none that, in regard to the moſt ſcandalous 


rioting, exceeded thoſe of Weſtminſter. 
There is no place in the world, where a 
man may live more according to his own mind, 
or even his whims, than in London, For this 
reaſon, I believe, that in no place are to be 
found a greater variety of original characters, 
which are the offspring of ſuch freedom. 
Every one may chooſe his company according 
to his liking, and never trouble himſelf about 
ni. 8 | his 
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his next neighbour, whom he oftentimes does 
not know even by name. A foreigner will at 

firſt hardly be pleaſed with the manner of liv- 
ing in London, becauſe it is ſo different from 
what he has: experienced on the continent; but 
if he has ſenſe enough, to perceive and to va- 
ue that freedom in thinking and acting, 
which is to be enjoyed in England, he wilt 
ſoon adopt the ſentiments of Eraſmus *, with- 
out thinking of the ſuavia, which he ſeemed to 
be ſo fond of, and to conclude his days 
in England. One thing, however, I ſhalt 
mention, that poverty is no where harder to 
be endured than in this country; and, per- 
haps, the conſequences of getting into debt 
are no where more to be dreaded than here. 
If England were not ſo enormouſly burdened: 
with taxes, no land, to live in, could be 
preferred to this, and no place would be 
more deſirable than London. The friend of 
arts and ſciences, the friend of religious li- 
berty, the philoſopher, the man who wiſhes 
to be ſecure againſt political and ecleſiaſtical 


Eraſmi Epiſt. lib. v. epiſt. 10. Nymphæ divinis vul- 
tibus, blandz, faciles.—Suavia, quæ fi tu, Fauſte, ſemel 
guſtaſſes, quam ſint mollicula, quam fragrantia, profecto 
cuperes e e ee eee 
—— Anglia peregrinari. 


2 | | bers, 


Con Em 
tyrants, the man of buſineſs, the man of plea- 
ſure, can no where be better off than in this 
metropolis. A man of learning, who can live 
without great cares, may gratify here his fa- 
vourite inclinations, for libraries, for new 
publications, for learned acquaintance. I 
have known many a one here, who, as 4 phi- 
loſopher, lived happy, and according to 
Horace: 

Ambitione procul, . . .. . 
. + « + paucorum hominum eft mentis bene fanz. 


Epicureans, who regard ſenſual pleaſures as the 
chief end of life, naturally reſort to London ; 


and the man of buſineſs, who thinks it the 


greateſt happineſs to'be accumulating money, 
may here, ſooner than any where, either ac- 
quite riches" or become a bankrupt. 

It is a prejudice to think that London is 


an unhealthy place. No wonder that a great 
many die, when there is ſo vaſt a number of 
inhabitants. I have found, that people of a 


on conſtitution, who lead a regular life, 


may attain to a great age here as well is in 


other towns; and 1 have obſerved, that thoſe 
who live in the country are ſubject to as many 
illneſſes, and die as ſoon, as thoſe in town. 
There are undoubtedly inſtances, in which the 
exchange of country air for that in London, 
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may be conducive to health, or its recovery; 
put I have likewiſe reaſon to think, that many 
who exclaim againſt the air of London do it 
from affectation. There are parts of London, 
and particularly of Weſtminſter, which are al- 
molt as quiet as the country, and where, in 
regard to diſturbances and ſlee p, no ſuch com- 
plaints can be made as | Boileau brought againſt 
Paris : | * 
Qui frappe l'air bon Dieu ! de ces lugubres cris ? 
Eſt ce done dl veiller, qu'on ſe couche a Paris? 


Sat. vi. - 


Nor are thofe ſubterrancous dangers to be 
dreaded at London, which are concealed at 
Paris under the very ground upon which 
maay of its ſtreets, and many of its churches, 
are erected. The quarties underneath that 
capital, which more than once, by the falling 
in of their ſurfaces, have excited horror and 
exhibiced melancholy ſcenes, preſent, as Mr. 
Mercier expreſſes it, ſteeples and high-vaulted 
churches, like ſo many ſigns, to tell the eye, 
that as much as they ſee of them in the 
alr, ſo much they want below at their 
een . | 


J Manter, Tables de Paris, one i. p. 20. Amſter- 
dam, 783. : 
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The arguments which are derived from the 
bills of mortality, to prove the unhealthineſs 
of London, will be found very unſatisfactory 
by him who knows how little de pendance is to 
be placed upon them. They are made with ſo 
little exactneſs, that no concluſive inferences 
can be drawn from them, in regard to the ſtate 
of the air, and the ſalubrity of London, by 
comparing the annual number of chriſtenings 
and burials. The latter will always exceed 
the former, for the following reaſons: Qua- 
kers and Jews do not have their children 
baptized; moſt of the Diſſenters, Preſbyterians, 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Roman Catholics, &c. 
have them baptized by their own clergy. All 
theſe are not included among the chriſtenings, 
although many of them contribute to fill up 
the burials *. It may be farther obſerved, that 
moſt of the ſervants in London, particularly 
females, come out of the country, and conſe- 
- quently are not to be found among the chriſt- 
enings, though generally among the burials. 
Many of thoſe who die in hoſpitals are not 


among the chriſtenings, though they are in- 


4 This was written before the tax on the regiſtering of 
the chriſtenings and burials was laid on; and ſince that ume 
the bills of mortality may, perha »3, have begome.. more 
n N 
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terred in epiſcopal church- yards. If theſe 
circumſtances, relative to the bills of morta- 


lity, are confidered, the wonder will ceaſe, how 


it happens, that the number of burials always 
exceeds that of chriſtenings ; ; and whoever 


knows. the manner in which theſe bills are 
compoſed, will be cautious what inferences he 
draws from them, in regard to the ſtate of mor- 
tality of inhabitants of London. 

' Great improvements have taken place in 
London, within theſe twenty years, and moſt 
of them ought to be conſidered as conducive to 
the health of its inhabitants. I only wonder 


that the good underſtanding of the Engliſh, 


and an age fo fertile in improvements, has not 
yet ſerionſly thought of putting a ſtop to that 
abſurd 'and noxious cuſtom of burying the 
dead among the living, in church-yards amidſt 
dwelling houſes, and even in churches under 
the feet of the pariſhioners. The late king of 
Pruffia made the beſt regulations in this te- 
ſpe&; and I wonder that the wiſe example 
which he has given, has not been more gene- 
rally adopted. 


If all London were buile like its K ak 


parts, particularly that which is called Mary- 


bone, it would be one of the fineſt cities in Eu- 


rope. It exceeds n by far in regard to 


pave- 
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pavement and cleanlineſs, and at night, is in- 
Knitely better lighted, A foot-paſſenger is in 
continual danger at Paris, but not in London. 
The lamps to lighten the ſtreets of the French 
metropolis are hung up in the midſt of them, 


on lines drawn acroſs from one houſe to the 


other, like bird-cages ; and when the almanack 
announces moan-light, they are during a fort- 
night extinguiſhed, let it be ever ſo dark. 
Hardly a night paſſes there without murder be- 
ing committed ; but, in London, the great 


command, Thou fhalt not commit murder, 


ſeems to be much more regarded. 

A thoufand hackney-coaches ply day and 
night in the ſtreets, Sundays excepted, when 
their number is leſſened. In the city the noiſe 
and buſtle is greater than in the weſtern part of 
the town ; and it is faid, that the manners in 
the neighbourhood of St. James's are more re- 
fined than about the Royal Exchange. The 
nearer I come to the mauſion-houſe, the more 
I am put in mind of the picture which is drawn 
of Roms by Juvenal : 


| . Nobis properantibus obſtat 
| Unda he magno populus premit agmine lumbos 
Qui ſequitur: ferit hic cubito, ferit aſſere duro 
| Alber; et hie tignum capiti incutit, ille metretam. 
| Sat. UL v. 243. 
8 4 More 
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More people are ſeen in the ſtreets of London 
at midnight than in many confiderable towns 
of Europe at noon-day. In the time of James 
the- Firſt, the houſes were almoſt entirely 
built of wood, but at preſent they are of brick; 
and though their outſide appearance, particu- 
| larly in the city, is, on account of the ſmoak, 
ſometimes as black as the tents of Kedar, yer 
the inſide of thoſe which are inhabited by re- 
putable people, is clean and neat, and often- 
times coſtly, It muſt be ſaid, in praiſe of the 
modern Engliſh, that they are much addicted 
to cleanlineſs; and that, particularly in regard 
to the neatneſs-of their linen, they leave other 
nations much behind them. In Eraſmus's 
time, indeed, they muſt have been but very 
little acquainted with the virtue of cleanlineſs, 
Their habitations muſt. then have borne rather 
the reſemblance of hog-ſtyes than of the 
dwellings of men. No wonder, therefore, that 
Eraſmus was of opinion, that uncleanlineſs was 
one of the cauſes which occaſioned the plague 
to break out ſo frequently in London. His 
deſcription of the filthineſs, to be obſerved in 
bouſes, would hardly be credited in our days 
The floors in them, he ſays, are covered 
* with clay and bull-ruſhes, which now and 
6 then are renewed in ſuch a manner, that 
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cc the old bottom remains for twenty years to- 
« gether. Under it are concealed ſpittings 
<« and ſpewings, the urine of dogs and men, 
« remnants of beer thrown away, fiſh-bones, 
« and other kinds of filth, which J forbear 
« to mentions.” At preſent foreigners, intro- 
duced into the houſes of the better claſs of 
people, are ſtruck with the neatneſs and ele- 
gance of the furniture, and are almoſt afraid 
to tread upon thoſe fine carpets, which now 
cover the floor, inſtead of the bull-ruſhes 
with -which they were anciently decorated. 
The number of inhabitants in London being 
ſo great, it may be eafily ſuppoſed, that their 
manner of living muſt be different, according 
to their ſituation in life, their education, and 
their circumſtances. It has been obſerved in 


all ſocieties, where different ranks are to be 


met with, - that thoſe who are of a lower order, 
want to imitate thoſe of a higher, and to adopt 
as much as is in their power, their dreſs and 
air; this is alſo very viſible in London. To 
gueſs at the rank in life of thoſe who appear 
in the ſtreets, or in public places, is a difficult 
matter. The rich man dreſſes frequently as if 
he had but a ſmall income; and he, whoſe 


5 Eraſm. Op. tom. iii. Epiſt. 432, col. 1815. Edit. Lugd, 
Batav. 1703, * | 
77 circum- 
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circumſtances are very narrow, is deſirous of 
being ſuppoſed to be in affluence. On com- 
paring the manner of living in England, and 
particularly i in London, which differs greatly 
from that in great towns of other countries, it 
will be found, that the Engliſh, particularly 
thoſe of the middling claſs, live more frugally 
than thoſe who are of the ſame rank in other 
countries. Nevertheleſs, houſe-keeping, let 
it he ever ſo œconomically ———; will 
be expenſive. 

Tne — dal.of alt-che neoel. 
9950 of life, particularly of proviſions, in 
London, are various. I will mention only a 
few. The traffic in proviſions is conſidered 
as one method of acquiring fortunes, and of 
amaſſing riches, which alone, cannot but pro- 
duce bad conſequences for the community. 
This trade is no where carried on with more 
refinement, nor ſtretched farther than in Eng- 
land, eſpecially in the metropglis. Many 
good laws have been made to regulate this 
trade, and bring it to a ſtandard of equity and 
juſtice ; but the caſe is the ſame in this reſpec, 
as in that of a hundred other good laws, 

' Which, after being made, are not ſufficiently 
enforced, and conſequently ſoon neglected. 
yoo who live by what they earn with the 
4 work 
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| 
work of their hapds, ſuffer moſt by this dear- 
neſs of proviſions ; for though it is ſaid that 
the price of day-Jabour is four or five times 
higher than it was about the year 1514; yet, 
it ought to be conſidered, that corn at preſent 
is five, and butchers' meat fifreen times 
dearer than it was then; and conſequently, 
that labour, in proportion, is cheaper, and 
a day-labourer poorer, than in the . which 
is mentioned. 

All ſorts of provisions are not only 1 
with the heavieſt taxes, but every one, through 
whoſe hands they paſs, receives conſiderable 
profits, which the conſumer at laſt is to pay. 
When government lays a ſmall tax upon 2 
commodity which is much in uſe, thoſe who 
ſell it wholeſale or retail will not ſeldom take 
the advantage immediately, and under pre- 
tence of an increaſed tax, reimburſe themſelves 
perhaps ten- fold. Thus, when ſome years ago, 
one ſingle penny was laid on each bottle of 
port wine, as an additional duty, the retailers 
of wine took the opportunity immediately of 
raiſing it to fix pence, which hitherto has been 
paid in eyery tavern and eyery coffee-houle, 
though the duties on this ſort of wine have 
fince been lowered. Yet none of the fre- 
quenters of coffre-houſes and taverns ever 
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complain, or try to bring it to the old ſtandard 
again, becauſe they all wiſh to go under the 
denomination of gentlemen; and it ſeems, at 
leaſt in London, the prevailing notion, that 
it is ungentleman - like to take notice, or to 
complain of any impoſition in ſuch places, and 
that a true gentleman muſt pay whatever is de- 
manded, without murmuring, let it be ever ſo 
extravagant. f | 
In thoſe provinces of England, where pro- 
vifions may be bought, without their going 
through many hands before they come to the 
laſt conſumer, living is much cheaper than in 
or near London. Within the diſtance of ſixty 
miles, the beſt proviſions are brought to this 
devouring metropolis, becauſe here they fetch 
the beſt price. They who live in or near thoſe 
_ villages which furniſh London with garden- 
ſruff, can very ſeldom buy it fo good as it is to 
-be had in Covent Garden, or other London 
markers. The people in Glouceſterſhire, when 
they with to have good cheeſe, the produce of 
their county, are ſometimes under a neceſſity 
of ſending for it to London. The neceffaries 
of life, and the ſupply of the wants of luxury, 
Which aredaily carried to this enormous metro- 
polis, are beyond conception, and the annual 
«<< con- 
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conſumption of them might even ſtagger the 
belief of credulity. 


It is very natural, that if luxury increaſes, 


particularly in London, dearneſs of living 


muſt do the ſame. Fifty years ago a family 
might live very handſomely on five hundred 
pounds per annum, but a thouſand will at pre- 
ſent hardly go ſo far. Yet, though. the price 
of every thing is advanced, more neceſſaries of 


life, as well as luxuries, are at preſent required 


in London than fifty years ago. To prove 
this,” I could produce a number of arguments, 
but two may be ſufficient, The firſt relates to 
the article of ſea-coals, the other to coaches. 
The former are not only much dearer than 
they were fifty years ago, but the conſumption 
of them is more than doubled alſo. Coaches 
have increaſed at an enormous rate. The 
coach-making trade, an hundred years ago, 
was hardly known in England, and at preſent 
it is one of the moſt lucrative that is carried 
on. In the time of James I. a tax upon 
coaches would, perhaps, have produced not a 
hundred pounds, and at preſent it is worth to 
government, annually, more than a hundred 
thouſand, I cannot, however, help obſerv- 
ing, that luxury has, within theſe few years 
made ſuch great ſtrides and ſo rapid a pro- 
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greſs, that it ſcems as if it were haftening to 
its ſummit ; from whence, after being arrived 
there, its motion muſt, according to the na- 
ture of all human things, be retrograde, for it 
cannot go on ad inſinitum, and to ſtand ſtill, in 
its full ſtrength and vigour, for a long while, 
is hardly pofible, finte its nerves muſt grow 
weaker. As for the miniſter of finances, the 
 Iticreaſeof luxury, among all claffes of people, 
muſt be beneficial to him; he muſt grow 
richer becauſe the taxes will be the more pro- 
ductrre, whilſt thoſe who indulge themſelves 
with à more luxutious life, will grow poorer. 
Whoever lives upon à thouſand a year, is ſup- 
pofetl to pay at prefent about fix hundred of 
| in government duties, taxes, exciſe, church, 
pariſh and poor-rates. 

Great, however, as this deurneſs is, it ſeems 
to be a wonder that it does not rife higher. 
Confideritg only the article of beer; and the 
very great duties, to which the proceſs of 
brewing is fubjeck, it is rather ſurpriſing that 
che price is not higher. If it be confidered, 
Row great the impoſts ate upon the land 
which produres the corn; the expences of til- 
lage, and the profits of the farmer; rhe heavy 
tates upon malt and hops; the very conſider- 
able profits which are taken by the brewers, 


who 
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who frequently acquire great fortunes; the 
profits of the alehouſe-keepers, and the pro- 
ductive impoſts laid on the beer itſelf by go- 
vernment; it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
a pot of porter cofts three-pence half-penny. 
It has been calculated, that an acre of land, 
which is let at thirty ſhillings, if it is ſowed 
with barley, produces to government by the 
manifold taxes, until the beer reaches the laſt 
conſumer, not leſs than eight pounds ſterling 
annually, 

Having mentioned before, that all articles 
of provifion when they come into the London 
market, have already paſſed through many 
hands, which have taxed them very heavily, 
I will explain this in two inſtances only. The 
firſt ſhall be taken from the butcher's meat, 
and the other from the fiſh- market. There is 


a kind of leeches called graziers, who buy as 
much cattle of the farmers as they can get. 


Theſe they keep in fields, meadows, and ſtables 
ſo long, till the carcaſe-butéhers, a kind of 
beings, we, on the continent, are entirely un- 
acquainted with, come from London to buy it 
off their hands. Theſe butchers of quality, if 
I may ſo ſtyle them, have their ſlaughter-houſes 
in and near London, whence the common 
butchers, who keep ſtalls in the markets, fetch 

* the 
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the meat to ſell it to the conſumer. No wor- 
der that, by ſo much foreſtalling, the price is 
adyanced, when farmers, graziers, carcaſe- 
butchers, and retail - butchers, get rich at the 
expence of the laſt buyer. And to keep up 
che price, I have been told, that it is no un- 
common thing with ſome butchers, rather to 
bury the meat, which they cannot diſpoſe of, 
under ground, than to ſell it under that price 
which they have fixed upon. There are, in- 
deed, good laws to forbid foreſtalling and 
ſuch iniquitous tranſactions; but they are, as 
I have already obſerved of other Engliſh laws, 
too much neglected, and eafily eyaded, being 
executed with very little rigour. Theſe, how- 
ever, are the natural conſequences of too luxu- 
rious a ſtate of ſociety, and of the ayarice of 
trade, by which means the feelings of humani- 
ty towards the indigent are ſuppreſſed. In the 
cheaper provinces of Germany and France, the 
prices of proviſions are, at preſent, almoſt the 
fame as they were about four hundred years 
ago in England *, but which now, at leaſt in 
London, bread perhaps excepted, are fix or 
ſeven times higher. What I have ſaid of che 
fleſh-market, is likewiſe applicable to. that of 
fiſh. London might be abundantly ſupplied 


* Rarix, vol. i. p. 339, note 4 a 
with 
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with almoſt all kinds of ſea-fiſh, and by that 
means the price of butcher's meat be lowered ; 
but here again tricks are played in abundance, 
and foreſtallers are in plenty. The conſumers 
of fiſh in London, I believe, pay not much 
leſs than an hundred per cent. on the original 
coſt, Beſides, the Engliſh do not pay a proper 
attention to the fiſheries on their coaſts, which, 

if they did, they would find extremely adyan- 
tageous. I have been informed, that many 
an Engliſh fiſhing-boat, which goes to ſea to 
provide for the London market, is glad to 
meet a Dutch one, which by its induſtry has 
obtained a good cargo. The Engliſhman rea- 
dily buys it, pays a good price to the Dutch- 


man, brings the fiſh to London, and ſells it 


for double the money which it coſt him. The 
common people in London, I have obſerved, 
are not overfond of fiſh ; for they prefer fleſh, 


as to them the moſt agreeable food. A fo- 


reigner, when he firſt comes to England, will 
be ſurpriſed to ſee what fleſh-eaters the Engliſh 
are, He will be ſtruck with the fight of an 
enormous piece of beef, ſuch, perhaps, as he 
never faw. in his life, placed before him upon 
the table ; and being uſed, in his own country, 
to a great deal of vegetables, he will, be at a loſs 
what to make of a ſmall plate, with a few 


— — 
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green leaves, as the companion to the beef, 
bearing a proportion of one to fifty. The 
common people in London are likewiſe more 
dainty than thoſe in other places. A labourer 
will have his daily beef or mutton, his white 


bread, and his ſtrong beer. I remember that 
within my time, the parliament ordered a kind 


of bread to be baked of flour of wheat mixed 


with that of Tye, to ſell it cheaper ; but none 


even of the poorer clafs will eat it, though it 


is very palatable, and keeps longer moiſt than 
the common white bread. It is brown, and 
that ſeems to be a ſufficient reaſon to reject it. 
Moſt of the Engliſh are much prejudiced in 


reſpect to the colour of what they eat and 


drink ; they pleaſe the eye oftentimes at the 
expence of the palate and of the taſte. The 
whiter the bread is, the better they think it to 
be; and ſome bakers, who take the advantage 
of this fancy, mix the flour, in the moſt un- 


warrantable manner, with alum. There are 


heavy penalties againft ſuch abominable prac- 


| tices, but it is ſaid to be done notwithſtanding. 


The Engliſh like alſo their vegetables on the 
table as green as when garhered, and therefore 
ſeldom boil them ſufficiently, either in mere 
water; r ſalt and water, for fear they ſhould | 


16fe their colour ; though they would be more 


3 | " palat- 
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- palatable, and more wholeſome, if they dreſſed 
them as we do. A foreigner will wonder at 


the whiteneſs of their veal, which is likewiſe 


produced by art, for the calves are frequently 


bled, and'chalk is laid before them to lick 


at, with no other view than to make the fleſh 
whiter, though it becomes, by theſe means, 
more dry. We foreigners think otherwiſe in 
theſe things; we do not indulge our eyes, 
when our tongue and our taſte enter a proteſt 
againſt their gratification. The ſame prejudice 
prevails among the Engliſh in regard to ſome 
liquors. They would not think the beſt French 
brandy to be good, if it were not deeply co- 
loured ; nor would they much care for their 
red port, if the juice of the grape were not 
tinged by art. 

As I am ſpeaking of the proviſions i in 
London, I will here make a few remarks on a 
French writer“, who gave, but a few years ago, 
an account of London. He ſays, there ate 


but three kinds of red- wine in London, 


and the white are all factitious. As to the 
firſt, there are many more ſorts than three, 
and as to the ſecond aſſertion, it is untrue. 
Among the red, that of port is the moſt' com- 
mon. IT bey ſay, chat this kind of wine is beſt 
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adapted to promote the digeſtion of Engliſh 

food, though I am ſure, that among hundreds 
hardly two can afford to drink wine, and the 
reſt, who do without it, digeſt as well as thoſe 
who indulge themſelves with a bottle. The 
wines which are to be had in taverns and 
coffee-houſes, are, few. houſes excepted, very 
indifferent ; nay in many, at leaſt before the 
wine was ſubject to the exciſe, were entirely 
Engliſh productions, or liquors made in 

England, and ſold as foreign wine. The 
very indifferent taſte of numbers of wine- 
drinkers, even of many who think them- 
ſelves connoiſſeurs in theſe things, is very be- 
neficial to retailers of wine. Many will drink 
any thing for port-wine that is red, and will 
praiſe it the more it is mixed with brandy to 
make it fiery. I have been told, though I do 
not vouch the fact, that ſome ſtudents in one 
oſ the Engliſh' univerſities, many of whom 
think themſelves as good connoiſſeurs of red- 
port as ever Horace could fancy himſelf of his 
Falernian, were ſorry that a tavern-keeper, 
whom they attended more than their public 


lectures, would leave off buſineſs, becauſe he 


could live with eaſe on the fortune he had ac- 


ſorrow, on account of his quitting the tavern, 
he told them, that he had left the recipe of 
making the port-wine, which they were ſo 
fond of, with his ſucceſſor, and that they 
might be ſure of loſing nothing in regard to 
the quality of their favourite wine, 'The ingre- 
dients.of ſuch home-brewed wines are not al- 
ways the beſt, and frequently very prejudicial 
to health. There is, however, reaſon to think, 
that this. ſhameful buſineſs, of impoſing ſuch 
factitious liquors for real wines, is much 
checked by that recent act, which has put the 
ſelling of wine under the regulations of the 
exciſe, As to white wines I am convinced 
that, formerly at leaft, great quantities were 
made in England. Our Rheniſh wines, on ac- 
count of the heavy duties, which they pay on 
entering Britiſh ports are exceſſively dear. 
Nevertheleſs it may ſometimes be read, even 


over the doors of little ale-houſes about Lon- 


don, that there is to be had “ Old: Hock 
neat as imported.” Our good old Hoch- 
heimer is there degraded to perhaps the loweſt 
ſort of raiſin- wine, if even that is actually to 
be had. By the bye I will only mention, that 
the Engliſh ſubſtitute Hock for Hochheim, 
pronouncing and even writing Hock for Hocb, 
a leaving the ſyllable brim entirely out. 

* 13 Madeira 
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Madeira wine of the beſt quality may be 
had in London, but in many taverns, coffee- 
houſes, and wine-vaults, it is far from being 
genuine. The French author, whom I have 
before mentioned, is conſequently much in the 
right when he complains that the wines in 
England are ſubject to be adulterated, which, 


bowever, is not | peculiar to this country. 


Ancient Rome had not alone a Tucca, whom 
Martial addrefles 1 in a paſſion; 


Scelus 6 jugulare Falernum; 


they will ſpring up in all countries where wine 
is drank, 

What our French author 5 of the meat in 
Eagland, that it has neither the firmneſs, nor 
the juice and delicacy. of that in France, he is, 
in my opinion, not wholly right, though he is 
not altogether in the wrong. As for beef, no- 
thing can excel that of England; but a fo- 
reigner, beſore he is uſed to Engliſh cookery, 
will not like it, becauſe it is ſeldom done 
enough for the taſte of one who has been 
brought up on the continent. In many coun- 
tries the calves are killed too early, in Eng- 
land too late. Their mutton is exceſſively 
fat, and has, therefore, ſometimes a taſte which 
borders on 2 The London epicureans 

know 
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know this very well, and prefer, therefore, 
the Welſh mutton, if they can get it. The 
Engliſh are very partial to their mutton, and 
ſeem to be ſo well convinced of the wholeſome- 
neſs of this food, that, if any body is not well, 
they adviſe him immediately to ſweat and to 
eat mutton-broth z like Doctor Sangrado in Gil 
Blas, who, in all kind of illneſſes, recom- 
mended warm water and bleeding. The 
poultry in England is very good, but I cannot 
ſay the ſame of their veniſon; though they 
think it one of the higheſt delicacies, particu- 
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_ larly if it is exceſſively fat. Our veniſon on the 5 
continent, being thoroughly wild, is of a 6 
much finer flavour than the Engliſh, which i 1 
greatly reſembles their mutton; and indeed ; 1 1 | 

M 


their deer feed as tame in their parks as 
their ſheep. A good haunch of mutton has, 
therefore, ſometimes been impoſed upon even 
pretended connoiſſeurs for a haunch of ve- 

niſon. 5 
Of Engliſh vegetables our French author 
ſays; „ They are impregnated with the 
«« ſmoke of ſea-coals, which, particularly a- 
* bout London, fills the whole atmoſphere, 
and they communicate this diſagreeable 
e taſte to the meat they are boiled with.” 
As to the laſt aſſertion, I believe few Engliſh, 
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the very common people perhaps excepted, 
will put vegetables on their table which are 
boiled with the meat; and as to the firſt, I be- 
lieve it will be denied by every body. The 
vegetables that grow about Fulham and Rat- 
terſea, or in other fields and gardens, in the 
neighbourhood of London, are very good, ex- 
cept that it may be ſaid they are too much 
forced, by the ground being made too rich. 
Cauliflowers are no where better than in the 
London markets, and the Engliſh cabbages 
and turnips are very good. The gardeners, 
who ſend their produce to the markets, know 
very well how to chooſe the grounds for the dif- 
ferent vegetables, and to manure them ſo as to 
render them as profitable as poſſible. Some 
gardens or fields which lie too low, and too 
near the Thames, do not, indeed, produce 
greens ſo palatable as thoſe on higher ground, 
becauſe they taſte watery, though not ſmoky. 

But this is the caſe with vegetables in other 
countries, as well as in England. Horace, who 
tells us that he himſelf went into the market 
to buy greens and to enquire, quanti olus ac far? 
knew this perfectly well, for he ſays : 


Caule ſuburbano, qui ſiccis crevit in agris 


A  Dulcior ; ; irriguo nihil eft elutius horto. 
1 4. lib. ii. v. IS. 


The 
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The misfortune with regard to Engliſh ve- 
getables is, as I obſerved before, that they are 


often boiled in mere water, and ſeldom 


enough. The art of cooking is in general not 
much advanced in England, and that of dreſſ- 
ing vegetables the leaſt of all'. I have heard 
Engliſhmen, who had mended their taſte in 
foreign countries, ſay in jeſt, that hea- 
ven had given them good things for the 
kitchen, but that the devil had ſent the 
cooks. 

After this rather long digreſſion, I ſhall re- 
turn to the cauſes of that great dearneſs of 
proviſions which prevails in London, The 
luxury of the rich is one of them. A rich 
duke in England, who keeps no ſoldiers, nei- 
ther for oftentation, nor hire, nor for the op- 


preſſion of his ſubjects, as our petty princes in 
Germany do, knows hardly how to ſpend his 


income; a lord who wiſhes to diſperſe, his 


money among the people, and to contract 
debts, according to cuſtom ; a nabob, who has 


2 In the former part of the reign of Henry VIII. there 
did not grow in England cabbage, carrot, turnip, or other 
edible root ; and it has been noted, that even queen Catha- 
Tine herſelf could not command a ſallad for dinner, till the 
king brought over a gardener from the Netherlands. 
Kam'ts's Sketches, Sk, v. ſet, 1. Humz's Hiſt, of Engl. 
vol. iv. p. 273. 
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ſhared in the plundering of the poor Indians ; 
beſides many others, who have more money 
than wit; all theſe will pay any price for 
things from which they expect the gratifica- 
tion of 'their palate, and of their ſenſuality, 
For this reaſon every thing, within forty miles 
and upwards, is carried to the metropolis, and 
fold there for. prices which would no where 
elſe be given. I will not ſay that luxury in 
England has been carried to ſuch a height as 
that of the Romans during their triumvirates, 
or the times of ſome Roman emperors of the 
three firſt centuries, or that it equals the ridi- 
culous and ſhameful ſenſuality of a few Ger- 
man princes, who, not many years ago, had the 
paſtry for their tables ſent them from Paris, 
by extraordinary and very expenſive meſſen- 
gers: but, ſince it is ſaid to be a fact, that 
ſome Engliſh lords and nabobs have ordered 
their cooks to put in one day, at noon, every 
quarter of an hour, a chicken, or veniſon to 
the ſpit before the fire, that they might, if 
they ſhould come home at an uncertain hour, 
always find ſomething roaſted. to Apician 
nicety; it bears a ſtrong reſemblance, and ap- 
pears to be a faithful imitation of that extra- 
vagant luxury of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, 
which, according to Plutarch, excited fo 

oat «© much 
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much the aſtoniſhment in the phyſician Philo- 
tas. The number of idle ſervants which are 
kept by people of quality, and who do as 
much as they can to live ſomewhat like their 
maſters, is another cauſe of the dearneſs of 
provifions. They too frequently act in earneſt 
the play of High Life below Stairs, for which 
the maſter is to defray the expences. The num 
ber of horſes which are kept in London, and in 
the country, increaſe likewiſe the dearneſs of 
proviſions, It is very juſtly ſaid that England 
is a hell for horſes; but, in general, they are, 
no where betrer fed and more taken care of, 
though' they afterwards muſt work hard and 


run faſt, Whoever can, keeps a horſe; and 
the clerks, as well as thoſe who ſerve behind 


the counter during the week-days, will at 
leaſt on Sundays ſhow themſelves as gentle- 
men on the road on horſeback. It may ea- 
fily be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a number of 
| horſes muſt require a great deal of corn, and 
many people to attend them. Befides, how 
great a number of gentlemen's carriages, hack- 
ney coaches, and poſt-chaiſes, with a propor- 
tionable number of ſervants are kept, moſt of 


which have a relation to luxury, though it can- 
not be ſaid of all! 


The 
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The raiſing of the price of land and its 
ground-rent, cannot but raiſe, at the ſame 
time, its produce. Agriculture is carried on 
to a high degree, with a view of making it a 
ſource of riches. The owners of landed 
property endeavour, as much as they can, to 
farm it out at very high prices; and yet moſt 
of the farmers ſind ways and means to enrich 
themſelves, The worſt is, that the great and 
rich among them generally do whatever they 
can to enlarge their farms, by the expulſion of 
the ſmaller ones. By theſe means, they too of- 
ten can form combinations, to fix the price of 
many ſorts of proviſions as they think proper, 
Little farmers and cottagers bring their pro- 
duce, and the ſavings of their proviſions, to 
market, or fell them, when they have an op- 
. Portunity for it, at a moderate price, becauſe 
they . want money ; but this not being always 
the caſe with the rich farmers, who expel the 
poorer ones, and get poſſeſſion of their grounds, 
they may keep the neceſſaries, as well as ſome 
of the luxuries of life back, till they bear a 
price that ſuits their avarice. 

I have reaſon to think, that the riches im- 
ported from the Eaſt Indies have alſo greatly 
contributed to raiſe the price of proviſions and 
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of landed eſtates. There are many ways in 
England to attempt the acquiſition of a for- 
tune. Succeſs in trade is perhaps one of the 
moſt honeſt, if no improper means are em- 
ployed. To get contracts from government 
to provide for the army, or navy, has enriched 
many; and he who has friends to recommend 
and to ſupport him, whatever his character in 
other reſpects may be, ſucceeds generally in 
his application for them ; but a worthy man, 
who has only his honeſty to recommend him, 
ſeldom obtains a lucrative contract. It is like- 
wiſe poſſible, that a perſon who keeps a 
bagnio may acquire an ample fortune, and buy 
eſtates, to make his poſterity riſe in the world 
after him; it is poſſible, that a-waiter in one 
of thoſe houſes, where old and young men of 
quality and faſhion ſometimes loſe a thouſand 
guineas, or more, in one evening, may ſteal, 
within a few years, a fortune together: but, 
within theſe many years, no way has been ſurer 
to acquire riches than to try the climate 
of the Eaſt Indies, and after getting, by fair 
and unfair means, plenty of money, to return 
to England and to live in affluence, ſacrificing 


to all kinds of luxury and oſtentation. Theſe 


people having acquired with ſo much eaſe im- 
menſe riches, wetted, perhaps, with the tears 
of 
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of a thouſand poor Indians, do not care how 
much they pay for an eftate ; and, therefote, 
will give prices which are out of all propor- 
tion with the real value of things, as gene- 
rally prevalent in Europe. They regard the 
rules of œconomy as little as that Roman 
ſpendthrift Lucullus, who thought it a trifle 
to pay fifty thouſand pounds for a ſtatue of 
Apollo, which he intended to place in the 
Capitol. 

The incloſing of commons is conſidered 
by ſome as a cauſe of the increaſing dearneſs 
of provifions. Much has been advanced on 
both fides, relative to the inquiry, whether 
ſuch incloſures are beneficial or not? but I 
think that this queſtion ought to be anſwered 
differently, according to the light in which it 
is viewed. To till uncultivated ground, and 
make it productive, is certainly a commendable 
and uſeful undertaking, and muſt render provi- 
fions more plentiful and conſequently cheaper ; 
but, if the poor who lived on fuch a common, 
and, kept, perhaps, a cow, a few ſheep, or ſome 
poultry, to procure a livelihood, and to ſell 
ſomething of their little produce, are driven 
from thence by the rich men, who obtained a 
grant to incloſe it, without being provided for 
elſewhere, nobody can deny that this is the 
3 al greateſt 
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oreateſt injuſtice. I have heard of frequent 
complaints being made, that by the incloſing 
of commons, the intereſt and convenience of 
the rich have been much more conſulted than 
the feelings of compaſſion towards the poor. 
Some opulent people, who refide in the coun- 
try, will ſometimes buy cottages near their 
manſions, for no other purpoſe than to ſhut 
them up, and to let them decay, becauſe they 
do not like to have the poor for their neigh- 
bours. They allege, that they are addicted 
to ſtealing, and therefore ought to be kept at 
a diſtance : but this way of reaſoning has no 
foundation either in truth or humanity, If 
opportunities and encouragement were given 
to the indigent to earn bread, and if care were 


taken to initiate their children early and pro- 


perly in morality as well as induſtry, they ne- 
ver would apply themſelves .to ſtealing, nor 
even think it ſtrange, that, ſince the Creator 
deſigned the earth for the dwelling and the 
ſubſiſtence 'of all men, a few ſhould en- 
groſs ſo much, whilſt thouſands have no- 
thing. 1 | 
The number of women known to be of cafy 
virtue, with which London' is filled, contri- 
butes, in ſome reſpects, towards the expenfive- 
nefs of living. I have before mentioned, that 
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hundreds, perhaps thouſands of houſes, in this 
large town, are occupied by women who live by 
proſtitution. Old dotards, who, as it might be 
ſuppoſed, are poſſeſſed of more money than 
wit; young men, who, in expectation that 
their fathers, or ſome rich relations will ſoon 
die, borrow money of a Jewiſh uſurer, at the 
Tate of ten and more per cent. keep their be- 
witching dulcineas in all ſorts of extravagance, 
for their own amuſement as they think, but 
frequently, unknown to them, for the entertain- 
ment of others alſo. This, perhaps, is car- 
ried ſo far, that married men, without acquaint- 
ing their wives and children with it, are at 
the expence of double houſekeeping, of which 
that of the miſtreſs 1s generally the moſt ex- 
penſive; for it is needleſs to prove, that theſe 
kind of creatures are, not much addicted 
to. frugality, prudence, or moderation. The 
hoſt of theſe mercenaries of the Cyprian god- 
deſs have. been reckoned to be. in London 
ſtronger than forty thouſand... Many of them 
follow their profeſſion from inclination ; others, 
who have been firſt debauched, and afterwards 
abandoned. by. unprincipled men, do it from 
want and indigence. There are inſtances that 
ſome of them, who were kept in affluence, and 

all poſſible indulgence; by their votaries, have 
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reduced them at laſt, probably not from a 
principle of gratitude, to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
nay ſometimes to an ignominious exit. Groſ- 
ley e, without proper inquiry into the truth of 
the aſſertion, has copied what the Abbe le 
Blanc, in his letters on the Engliſh and French 
nations *, has ſaid, that many daughters of cler- 
gymen, even of the dignitaries of the church, 
are among this claſs of unfortunate females. 
There are undoubtedly inſtances of this ; but 
they do by.no means occur ſo often as is ſtated 
by the Abbe, who frequently writes in a very 
ſuperficial manner; and when ſuch caſes do 
happen, even then, in all probability, the 
contributions of this ſort are greater on the 
ſide of the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
than on that of the diſſenters, becauſe the firſt 
are not only more numerous, but the educa- 
tion, which many of them give their children, 
is not ſo ſtrict and exemplary as that which 
the generality of the diſſenting clergy beſtow 
upon theirs. . 

The reaſons why the number of women, 
who plunge into this irregular courſe of life, 
is ſo great, are various, and many of them 
very viſible. Corruption of morals and lux- 

:0 Londres, tome ii. p. 128. 

Vol. u. Lett. lviii. p. 67. Engliſh Tran/tation. 
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ury, which are beyond imagination in fo 
great a metropolis, become very dangerous to 
youth of both ſexes; they produce ſeducers, 
and ſuch as wiſh to be ſeduced, in abundance. 


All great cities, and particularly London, 


may be conſidered as a ſort of hot-beds, where 
all natural inſtincts, and all vices, which from 
an abuſe of them take their origin, vegetate 


very powerfully, and atrive at maturity quicker 


than in common ſoils. Montaigne, that ſtrict 
and careful obſerver of himſelf and others, was 
aſtoniſhed at a converſation of ſome young la- 
dies, which unobſerved he had over-heard ; 


but, what would he have ſaid, if he could have 


liſtened to the private converſations of numbers 
of the hopeful youth of both ſexes in London 
The education given to young females, is, as 1 
have before obſerved, generally ſome degrees 


above their reſpective rank. To gratify after- 


wards their inclination for vanity, for dreſs, 
and for ſenſual pleaſures, chaſtity is too often 


made a ſacrifice. In that ſtate of ſociety in 


which we live, every thing almoſt may be done 
with money, and all that is defirable may be 
bought for it; health, tranquillity of mind, and 
immortality excepted. The fable of Jupiter 


= Eſffais, liv. ii. chap. 5. vol. lil. p. 123. 
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and Danae is every day, in this great city, 
turned into hiſtory and real fact. Men of rank, 
or riches, or ſuch as are poſſeſſed of neither, 
but live without morality and good principles, 
become the ſeducers of thoſe who are too ready 
to be ſeduced ; and when their paramours have 
ratified their luſt; they leave thoſe whom they 
have made miſerable, and go in queſt of other 
victims, whom they may deprive of their inno- 
cence and virtue. Thus the number of thoſe 
wretched females increaſes daily, who are ſeen 
wandering about in the ſtreets, by dozens and 
more, not only at night but eyen at noon day, 
Many of them are hardly twelve or thirteen 
years of age, who, by following their unfor- 
tunate occupation, ſoon haſten to an untimely 
end, and finiſh their early days generally in ex- 
treme diſtreſs, in poverty and diſeaſe. 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, from what I have 
ſaid, that the education of youth in London muſt 


be liable to many dangers; and that parents, 


though they had the eyes of Argus, would not 
always be able to prevent great miſchief and ſe- 
riovs misfortunes from happening to their chil- 
dren. In that part of London where the court air 
is to be breathed, nunneries are eſtabliſhed, in 
which, however, the vow of chaſtity is unknown. 
The abbeſſes and prioreſſes of theſe convents 
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are ſaid to be matrons of great experience; and, 
as ſome call them, diabolical inſtruments of 
ſeduction. They ſave, as I have been informed, 
out of the income of their benefices, ſo much, 
that they at laſt give them up, and conclude 
their days, with much pomp, in a ſecular life. 
I do not think, that it redounds much to the 
honour of Engliſh police, not to deviſe effectual 
means to leſſen at leaſt this growing evil, ſo de- 
trimental to that morality, which is pronounced 
to be the ſupport of that ſociety in which we 
live. How far the indulgence goes, which is 
ſhewn in this reſpe&, appears from the uninter- 
rupted publication of the moſt immoral writ- 
ings, and the moſt indecent prints ; which are 
expoſed to public view at the windows of ſome 
print-ſhops, to divert the young and old of both 
ſexes, who paſs by. Nay, there is even pub- 
liſhed annually, and fold publicly, a liſt of the 
principal Corinnas, mentioning at the ſame time 
their reſpective habitations, and their perſonal 
accompliſhments, not forgetting thoſe which 
are to. be met with in private. What bleſſed 
effects muſt this produce upon young minds of 
both ſexes ! and how happy muſt a country be, 
where the police, without concern, may leave it 
to the power of virtue to prevent all the evils of 
which wiſdom might be apprehenfive ! I will 

| by 
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by no means enter into a diſpute with thoſe who 
affirm, that ſince the ſtate of nature and that of 
ſociety are frequently at open variance, women 
of eaſy virtue are not only to be connived at, but 
even, under ſome reſtrictions, to be ſupported, 
that the virtue of modeſt women may be pre- 
ſerved, and be in ſafety. Suppoſing all this 
were granted, ſhould it notwithſtanding not be 
deemed neceſſary to make this evil, for the ſake 
of morality, leſs apparent? If luxury were 
checked, if frugality were ſubſtituted for extra- 
vagance, if the things of this world were more 
equally divided than chey are, the good effects 
of it would ſoon ſhew themſelves. There is no 


doubt, but that among thoſe unfortunare fe- 


males, whoſe proſtitution is deemed a ſafe- 
guard of modeſt women, ſome might be found, 
who would have turned out better wives and 
tenderer mothers than many who affe& the 
ſtricteſt virtue, and wiſh to appear as if they 
could undergo the proof of a fiery ordeal. In- 
deed, much might be found to leſſen the guilt 
ol many of theſe unfortunate beings, if the hiſ- 
tory of their ſeduction and fall were known. 
Oftentimes, when I have met a Mahomedan in 
the ſtreets of London, I have not been able to 
refrain from gueſſing at his thoughts, when he 
ſees ſo many proſtitutes, who are deemed to be 
U 3 a ſecu- 
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a ſecurity for a huſband, that his head may not 

be ornamented, or that his daughter may not 
become a mother before ſhe is married. When, 
in the beginning of the Roman republic, the 
land was equally divided; when young men 
married early, without being in fear that they 
were to ſtarve with their wives and children, 
the violation of the virtue of the Roman wo- 
men was almoſt unheard of, and the ſententia 
dia Catonis, which Horace aſcribes to him, 
was, together with his exhortation to young 
men, very unneceſſary. But, when riches, 
luxury, and expenſiveneſs of living intruded, 
the value of innocence was leſſened, and it be- 
ing ſo intimately connected with happineſs, this 
loſt ground too, and deſerted Rome. The ca- 
pital of modern England reſembles that of 
ancient Italy; intereſt there retarded matri- 
mony, and when it took place at laſt, it was 
the expected fortune, as Juvenal fays, which 
excited love, and money that tied the connu- 
bial knot: 

Inde faces ardent, veniunt a dote ſagittæ 

It is true, that various means have been deviſ- 
ed in London, to check the evil of proſtitution, 
but they anſwer very imperfectly. The Mag- 
dalen-hoſpital, a very commendable charity, 


was 
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was inſtituted ſome years ſince, for the benefit 
of females who wiſh to renounce their diſor- 
derly life, and reform their morals. But how 
ſmall is the number of thoſe who can be re- 
ceived, and who really return from vice to vir- 
tue, when compared to thoſe who prefer the 
ways of immorality ! Some, perhaps, are taken 
up in the ſtreet, and ſent to Bridewell, where 
they are kept for a while to hard labour; but 
they are hardly miſſed among the number of 
thoſe who remain; and ſince no proviſion is 
made for their ſupport, when liberated out of 
priſon, they return, partly from neceſlity, | 
partly from inclination, to their former occu- 
pation. That London is infeſted with ſo many 
thieves, houſe-breakers, and highwaymen, and 
that, almoſt every fix weeks, dozens of youth, 
who have hardly attained their twentieth year, 
are condemned to die, is greatly owing to theſe 
women of the town, as they are called. Moſt 
of ſuch young malefactors gave themſelves up 
to a debauched courſe. of life, they ſoon got 
into diſtreſs, which inſtigated them to robbery, 
and thus repented too late under the gallows, 
their acquaintance with theſe mercenary fair 
ones. Here, indeed, is an ample field for a 
good police to exert its wiſdom in preventing 
crimes, that the number of thoſe may be leſ- 

v4 ſened 
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ſened who are to be puniſhed for committing 
them. 

Before I conclude theſe remarks upon Lon- 
don, I will add ſomething relative to Engliſh 
newſpapers. ' A foreigner, who has never ſeen 
them, will hardly believe that ſo many are print- 
ed daily, Every morning, at preſent, no leſs 
than ten different papers, and almoſt as many in 
the evening, are publiſhed in London, on large 
folio, in ſmall print. It is now even carried 


fo far, that a paper is publiſhed on Sunday 


morning. Beſides theſe, every week, twice, a 
Gazette is printed by authority, which con- 
tains ſome news publiſhed under the ſanction 


of the court, royal proclamations, advertiſe- 


ments of government, and a long liſt of no- 
tices relative to bankrupts. A true Engliſh- 
man looks upon the accounts given in theſe 
Gazettes, which, in ſome inſtances, particularly 
in war-time, are publiſhed extraordinary, as in- 
fallible truth ; and it is aſtoniſhing how they 
ſell on ſuch occaſions, and how profitable they 


are to their printer, A foreigner ought not to 


think that the news, publiſhed in ſo many pa- 


pers, is much different, They contain, ſome 
letters and eſſays excepted, nearly the ſame 


information. A number of advertiſements, 
paid for at a high price, various letters on po- 
litical 
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litical and other ſubjects, innumerable and fre- 
quently the moſt inſignificant paragraphs re- 
lating to town and country news, much ſcan- 
dal, and many falſe reports, which the next day 
are contradicted, fill the long columns of theſe 
papers. Some of them are for the court and 
the miniſter, others againſt them; but, in both 


kinds of ſuch prints, very ſevere things and bit-- 


ter truths, are publiſhed by one party againſt the 
other. Cart-loads of papers being printed every 
day in London, befides many which are publiſhed 
in the country, it is no wonder that the reve- 
nues of government, which ariſe merely from 
newſpapers muſt be very great. Not only the 
ſtamps of the papers themſelves, but the tax 
upon the advertiſements which are inſerted, are 
very high. Some papers have more than an 
hundred of them, and render to government, 
daily, perhaps more than twenty pounds. - All 
puffs which are inſerted among the news as pa- 
ragraphs, to take in the reader inadvertently, 
are made to pay as eee in the . 


3 Suppoſing that 3 different papers, in London and 


in other places in England and Scotland ſix and thirty, 
are publiſhed weekly, the whole amounts to no leſs than 
fifty-ſix. How far luxury promotes the ſale of them, the 

account-books in the Stamp-office, can prove. In the 
_— 1775. 12,680,000, and in 1782, g were 
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office; andit were to be wiſhed, that all thoſe pa- 
ragraphs, which are intended for ſcandal, ſhould 
Pay, for the benefit of morality and finances, the 
duty of advertiſements alſo. 

The liberty of the preſs is very viſible in 
theſe public prints. Several times attempts 
have been made to reftrain this liberty, but for- 
tunately they never have fucceeded. Such of- 
ficers as cenſors of the preſs, which in Germany 
are eſtabliſhed almoſt every where, are not to 
be met with in England, the two univerſities 
perhaps excepted. For this very reaſon, things 
are faid in theſe public prints againſt the high- 
eſt and the loweſt, which in other countries 
would be ſeverely animadverted upon. The 
letters which are inſerted, on various political 
and other ſubjects, are of different merit. Some 
are elegant, and commend themſelves by their 
ſtyle, as well as by the bold truths, and the ju- 
dicious remarks which they contain ; others 
can boaſt of neither, and convey calumny and 
' falſe reaſoning, whilſt they Intend to miſlead 
the weak, or to feed the ſpirit of party. If any 
body thinks his character injured by theſe prints, 
de may find redreſs in a court of juſtice, on prov- 
ing damages. In ſuch inſtances the printer is 
the firſt who is to be indicted, unleſs he gives 
up the author ; yet I remember that both prin- 
ter 
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ter and author have been puniſhed. The edi- 
tors of the papers, however, know very well, 
for the moſt part, how to evade proſecutions, 


though of late, ſeveral of them have been in- 


tangled in law ſuits, and ſometimes fuffered 
impriſonment, fine, or even an exhibition in the 
pillory. Frequently thoſe who are attacked, 
appear in print. only with the initials of their 
names, or are expoſed by nicknames, very well 
known to the generality of newſpaper readers. 
The greateſt part of thoſe who are thus expoſed 
care very little about it, particularly the miniſ- 
ters and their friends, who mind no abuſe, when 
they only remain in poffeſſion of the good 
things, which they enjoy under government. 
On the continent, if but half ſo much were 
ſaid againſt princes and miniſters, as is done al- 
moſt daily in England, the moſt bitter reſent- 
ment, and the ſevereſt pumſhments, would ſoon 
cruſh him who had dared to expoſe the-follies 
of the great, or to cenſure their unjuſt tranſac- 
tions. I commend theEngliſh, who, ſome except- 
cd, are neither ſo touchy nor ſo revengeful, and 
who happily by their conſtitution are intitled 
to ſpeak and to cenſure freely. Since, how- 
ever, the reading of newſpapers is ſo common, 
the miniſters, with a view to juſtify or to de- 


fend their good and their bad meaſures, are al- 
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moſt under a neceſlity to keep ſome papers 
and fome writers in pay, who are to fight their 
battles, and to combat their antagoniſts, left 
they ſhould create them too many enemies, 
and gain over to their party more converts 
than they can ſpare. Hence ſuch prints go un- 
der the denominations of miniſterial and anti- 


miniſterial papers; on both fides animoſity is 


carried to a great length, and impartiality is 
not to be met with: nay, I think an Engliſhman 
would ſoon throw away an impartial paper as an 
infipid one, becauſe it ſeldom happens that he 
is not attached either to one or the other party. 
Every newſpaper has its proprietors, who 
have, according to. their depoſit-money, a 
ſhare in the profits which they may produce; 
if ſuch a public print is ſucceſsful, theſe pro- 
fits are very confiderable. Yet, when I re- 
collect how many new ones have ſtarted up 
during the time I have reſided in London, it 
would ſeem inexplicable how they could ſup- 
port themſelves, if the defire, or rather the 
avidity of Engliſhmen to read newſpapers, was 
not beyond conception, and bordering almoſt 
upon frenzy. They are ſo addicted to talking 
politics, that in almoſt all companies, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, this topic is generally 
the firſt and the laſt which ſerves for converſa- 

tion, 
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tion. The newſpapers furniſh the champions 
of either party with materials to keep it up, 
and to ſhine with intelligence, or political ſa- 


gacity, either as patriots or as courtiers. Very 


few of the numerous frequenters of coffee- 
houſes . have any influence in politics; but 
though they cannot fit, or harangue, or vote in 
parliament, it is a great ſatisfaction for them 
to read the ſpeeches in both houſes during the 
ſeſſion, and judge of the patriotiſm, the wiſ- 
dom, and the eloquence of Britiſh ſenators. 

An Engliſhman, being taken up ſo much 
with the politics of his own country, very ſel- 
dom troubles himſelf about thoſe of foreign 
countries, unleſs they are of great importance, 
and make him apprehenſive that the balance of 
Europe may be altered. It is his favourite 


opinion, that England regulates this balance; . 


though, perhaps, among a thouſand, there are 
not five who have any juſt idea of ſuch a ba- 
lance, or who are in the leaſt acquainted with 
the comparative ſtrength of the different Eu- 
ropean ſtates, their different intereſts, and the 
relation they bear to each other, and to the 
whole, collectively taken, in its aggregate 
power. Hence the want of knowledge of the 
geography and the ſtate of the continent is of- 
tentimes ſo very viſible in Engliſh newſpapers. 

The 
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| The little reliſh, therefore, of their readers for 
foreign affairs, is very beneficial to them, 


whom they pleaſe moſt when they entertain 
them, beſides the greater political news of the 
Britiſh empire, with little trifling incidents of 
the day, which have happened in the metropo- 
lis and its environs, or in the more diſtant parts 
of the country. After ſhort extracts from the 


| French and Dutch Gazettes, when the mails are 


arrived, they give ſtrings of paragraphs con- 
taining either high flown panegyrics for, or 
bitter invectives againſt the miniſtry ; criti- 
ciſms on their tranſactions, on their fins of 
commiſſion and omiſſion; anecdotes of ro- 
mantic lovers; horrid accounts of robberies, 
murders, fires, and melancholy accidents. Thoſe 
papers which communicate the earlieſt and moſt 


intereſting intelligence out of the ſcandalous 


chronicle, be it true or fictitious, are generally 
thought to be the moſt entertaining. They, 
indeed, furniſh no news from diſtant parts, nor 
do they mention 


. + + + quid toto fiat in orbe; 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant : 
but the deſcription which Juvenal gives imme- 


diately after, fits them exactly; for they contain 
ſcandal in abundance, 
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. ſecreta noverce 
Et pueri; quis amet, quis decipiatur adulter. 
. Quis viduam prægnantem fecerit et quo 
Mende. Juv. Sat. vi. v. 401, ſeq. 


A foreigner, who is not acquainted with the 
genius of Engliſh newſpapers, will, when he 
firſt takes them in hand, be inclined to think, 
that they are one of the greateſt bleſſings 
which could be beſtowed on poor mortals. 
Thoſe who are in want of money, are offered a 
hundred or a thouſand and more pounds ; who- 
ever wants health, may ſoon be reſtored to it, 
if he will only choſe one of thoſe univerſal me- 
dicines, which are daily announced and which 
cure every kind of malady. He who wiſhes to 
retain health and vigour beyond his eightieth 
year, may be furniſhed with the means of do- 
ing it, for a few ſhillings. Thoſe who are de- 
firous of extending their lives beyond the limits 
of a century, need only uſe thoſe reſtoratives 
and corroboratives, which are offered at a 
guinea or half a guinea a bottle. Should a per- 
ſon wiſh to obtain a ſnug place and income un- 
der the government, he may be provided with 
it, on offering a moderate ſum of money, and 
giving aſſurance that he who will procure it, 
may depend. upon honour and ſecrecy, Eccle- 
ſiaſtics, not truſting their church preferment 


to 
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to merit, which is likely to be overlooked and to 
be neglected, need only inſpect the papers, where 
preſentations and ad vowſons are publicly an- 
nounced for ſale to the beſt bidder. Bachelors 
and widowers who want wives, and maidens or 
widows who long for huſbands, haye only to 
pay for the inſertion of a tender advertiſement, 
fignifying their fituation, and aſſigning the 
place where anſwers may be directed to, in un- 
equivocal hopes that their propoſals will meet 
in return with kind overtures, to quench their 
honourable flames. Married people who wiſh 
for healthy, handſome, and ſtrong children, 
have only to read and to accept the perſuafive 
invitations of Dr. Graham, to attend his de- 
lightful leCtures, daily announced in the pa- 
pers*; and they will be better inſtructed by 
them how to ſatisfy their wiſhes, than by 
reading Quillet's Callipædia with the utmoſt 
attention from the beginning to the end. Nay, 
from motives of philanthropy, to prevent 
ſcandal and diſgrace, and to ſave the honour 
and reputation of thoſe who unluckily have 


committed falſe ſteps, good-natured people of- 


fer their houſes, under promiſes of inviolable 


This was written at the time when theſe curious adver- 
tifements were preſented daily to all claſſes of newſpaper 
ſecrecy 
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ſeerecy, to thoſe young females, who, without 
being previouſly married, are on the point of 
becoming mothers. They are aſſured, that 
they ſhall be accommodated with all requiſite 
conveniencies, and be treated with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, until they return into public 
again with honour ; and being afterwards well 
married, it ſhall not at all be ſuſpected by their 
loving huſbands, that early chaſtity did not, 
enter into the catalogue of the virtues of their 
wives. All theſe good things, and many more, 
are daily announced in the Engliſh newſpapers, 
for the benefit of mankind, and of ſociety ! 
Our gazettes on the continent do not contain 
any thing ſimilar, though always on the top 
of them is mentioned, that they are printed 
for the good of the public, under the ſanc- 
tion, the cenſure, and with the gracious privi- 
leges of magiſtrates and princes. Britiſh newſ- .- 
papers require no ſuch authorities, nor do they | 
lie under any reſtrictions. - A red neat little 9 
vignette, they are ornamented with at the 
ſtamp · office, ſerves inſtead of all authorities or | 
privileges, and which, though the duties are ( | 
' Increaſed from time to time, bears the motto * 
ſemper eadem. 
The coffee-houſes in London, where theſs 


papers may be reud, are ſaid to amount to 
Vox. I. N Þ 4 
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3000 „ which, indeed, is an enormous num- 
ber, particularly, when it is remembered, that 
in 1657, the people were ſo prejudiced againſt 
them, that the maſter of the Rainbow: coffee- 
houſe, one of the firft which was eftabliſhed in 
London, could not prevent his houſe being in- 
difted for a nuiſance, The great propentity of 
the modern Engliſh to politics, and the in- 
creaſing curioſity, which conſtitutes part of their 
character, can only account for the number of 
coffee-houſes and newſpapers in latter times ; 
though their uſefulneſs. to trade, and in the 
tranſaction of public buſineſs, have not a little 
contributed towards it. The Engliſh coffee- 
houſes are greatly preferable to thoſe of other 


nations, and have only the name, the newſ- 


papers, and the refreſhments, in common with 
them. Turbulent noife and loud talking are 


not to be heard, except ; in thoſe coffee-houſes 
which are frequented by foreigners, or by peo- 


ple who ſeem to think they cannot tranſact bu- 
fineſs without the moſt diſagreeable noiſe. In 
general, the coffee-rooms are filled with the per- 
fons who read newſpapers, four times as large 
as ours on the continent, and in very ſmall 
prints with an attention that excites ſurprize 


: 5 r Wan- 
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in a foreigner, who never has been witneſs to 
it before. Some read with great rapidity, and 
ſoon throw away a paper, which they have 
taken into their hands; others ſeem to ſpell 
every word, and make thoſe, who wiſh for diſ- 
patch, wait a long while before they have fi- 
tiſhed, When I firſt came into England, I 
ufed to wonder how ſome people could read, 
with fo much patience and attention, theſe 
long, and, as it appeared to me, very tedious 
publications; but when I became a little more 
acquainted with the Engliſh conſtitution, with 
the politics, the parties in the ſtate, and the 
manners of the nation, I ſoon found, that I be- 
gan to read with an intereſt that made me for- 
get the length of them. In Germany the 
clergy, and other people who affect a ſtrict mo- 
rality, would think it hurtful to their charac- 
ter, if they were to frequent a coffee-houſe; 
but the Engliſh think more reaſonably, and 
nobody is blamed for frequenting a coffee- 
houſe. Some of them take in, by ſubſcription 
of their cuſtomers, new publications of a ſmall 
ſize, together with thoſe which are regularly 
publiſhed monthly. This, however, is not ſo 
frequent in the coffee-houſes of London, as in 
thofe of the country, efpecially in towns which. 

as X 2 are 


— 


are frequented at certain ſeaſons, by people 
who want to be called faſhionable. 

I would adviſe a foreigner or ſtranger, who 
wiſhes to get acquainted with this great metro- 
polis, to provide himſelf, immediately after 
his arrival, with a map of London, as the beſt 
means to ſurvey ſuch a heap of buildings, and 
'to find his way through thouſands of ſtreets, 
which perplex even thoſe who have reſided 
many years together in this extenfive town, 
Almoſt every printſhop will furniſh him with 
ſuch a plan; but he muſt be careful to aſk for 
one of the neweſt, fince a ſingle year, perhaps, 
will-produce new ſtreets, which are not to be 
found on a map that is but a few years old. 
There is no occaſion for his carrying it always 
publicly in his hand, when he goes abroad, 
as Condamine did, and by that means expoſed 
himſelf to the laughter, or even inſults of the 
populace. He will do well to peruſe it for 


his purpoſe before he goes out, and here and 


there are places little frequented, where, on 


taking it out of his pocket, he may conſult it 
as his guide. 


Alfter this previous advice, I will * out 
to the ſtranger the principal objects in London, 
which may be ene worth ſeeing. It is 
92 A. neither 


Py 
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neither my intention, nor conſiſtent with my 
plan, to be prolix, and there are many de- 
ſcriptions and hiſtories of London, eafily to be 
procured, which a curious traveller may peruſe 
for his inſtruction. | 
Weſtminſter-abbey, that famous cathedral, 
admired and reſpected not only by the Engliſh 
themſelves, but on the continent alſo, is per- 
haps one of the firſt objects which will attract 
his curioſity. It is undoubtedly,” an awful 
and melancholy, but at the ſame time a pleaſ- 
ing ſcene, which preſents itſelf on entering 
this Gothic pile, and walking, in a contem- 
plative mood, between the ſilent tombs and 
the ſepulchral monuments of kings, heroes, 
philoſophers, and poets. : No where can the 
eſtimate of man and human things be better 
made than here; but the inſeriptions on the 
monuments are certainly not the inſtructors by 
which to be guided. They are too often a 
kind of ſatire, which neither inſtructs the living, 
nor honours the aſhes of the dead. Indeed, 
inſcriptions in public places, Which are likely 
to remain for a ſeries of years, ſhould, before 
they are engraved, be ſubmitted to the criti- 
ciſms, not only of learned men, but even of 
ſuch as are known to be lovers of truth, leſt 
the honour and fincerity of the age, in which 
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7 theſe. inſcriptions were made, ſhould become 
ſuſpected by a late poſterity. It is, however, 
well that theſe monumental inſcriptions are lit- 
tis read, and much leſs examined by their rea- 
ders, whether they record what is true or what 
is not. Some of the monuments in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, particularly among the modern 

| ones, do credit to the art of their ſculptor ; 
but a great many diſgrace the place in which 
they are erected, and offend the eye of the be- 
bolder. The church, which is of a Gothic 
e, has ſuffered greatly by the devaſta- 
tions of time repairs of the outſide were be- 
gun ſome years ago, but ſoon ſtopped, as I be- 
lieve, on account of the great expence. The * 
tombs of many Britiſh kings and queens, with 
ſome of the royal offspring, are in that part of 
the church, which is called King Henry the 
Seventh's chapel. During the day-time, ſome- 
body is always preſent, who ſhews, for a few 
half- pence, what is remarkable in this chapel, 
and there is generally ſufficient company to 
make it worth his while to recite his leſſon; 
which he does with ſuch quickneſs, and mono- 
tonous volubility of tongue, that a foreigner, 
even if he ſhould underſtand ſome Engliſh, will 
be at a loſs to comprehend him, though he liſt- 
ens with great attention. In a corner of a chapel 


called 


* 
* 
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called St. Bennet's, the monuments for poets, for 


dramatic writers, for players, muſicians, and ſome 
men of letters, are erected, which, for this reaſon, 
goes under the general denomination of Poet's 
Corner. St. Evremond, a Frenchman, and Grabe 
and Handel, both Germans, have here monu- 
ments erected. It may excite ſurprize, that 
Pope and Addiſon, two Britiſh writers of ſuch 
eminence, ſhould here have not even an in- 
ſcription ; not that this was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve their memories, for this their writings 
will do; but as a teſtimony of the regard of 
the nation. for them. We foreigners, how- 
ever, are much miſtaken in reſpect to theſe mo- 
numents, when we entertain an opinion, that 
merit alone can procure the honour of an in- 
ſcription in this famous abbey, and that theſe 
monuments were erected by the nation to ſhew 
gratitude and reſpec to the manes of the dead. 
In fact this is ſeldom the caſe. Relations, pa- 
trons, or friends of the deceaſed, generally fur- 
niſh the expences, which, if the monument is 
not coſtly, do not amount to any great ſum ; 
and I believe, many a one, who has received 


this honour, would wonder, if he aroſe to life 


again, how he came to be buried in this abbey, 
and decorated with ſuch a monumental inſcrip- 


tion, Even the great Newton's monument 
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was not at the expence of the public, or the 
nation; and he might, perhaps, have been left, 
without one, if a gentleman, who married the 
philoſopher's niece, had not erected it at his 
own 'expence. Sometimes people defirous of 
idle fame, have paid for the monument of an 
other, that they, at the ſame time, might deli- 
ver their own name, on his tomb, to poſterity. 
Hence that ſevere line of Pope: 4 


On poet's tombs ſee Benſon's titles writ |! 


Indeed foreigners, who judge of the honour of 
being interred in Welſtminſter-abbey too highly, 
may be exceedingly miſtakep, 

Not far from the cathedral is Weſtminſter, 
hall, built by William Rufus, and admired — 
its Gothic architecture. This place is very 
well known to the gentlemen of the law, for 
the principal law-courts are kept here; and if 
peers or peereſſes are to be tried, or other per- 
ſons impeached by the houſe of commons, this 
hall is fitted up in a magnificent manner for 
that purpoſe. _ , 

The houſe of lords and that of commons 
are adjojning to this hall. The latter was in 

ancient times a chapel dedicated to St. Ste- 
phben; whence the newſpapers, ſometimes, 
make uſe of this name, if they think they 
tread upon tender ground in what they are ſay- 


ing 
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ing about parliament, or members of the lower- 
houſe. That of the lords is cloſe by, and con- 
fiſts of a large room decorated with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the victory over what was called 
the invincible Spaniſh armada. On the throne 
erected here, the king reads thoſe ſpeeches to 
both houſes of parliament, which e ſee at full 
length tranſlated in our foreign Gazettes, and 
wonder at the condeſcenſion with which Britiſh 
kings ſpeak to their ſubjects. 
The Park of St. James's, which king Man 
VIII. created out of a ſwampy field, is at pre- 
ſent an ornamert to the palace, and a very 
agreeable place for thoſe who love walking. 
In ſome ſeaſons, of the year, the mall is ſo 
filled with elegant company, either at noon, 
or, in the longer days, in the evening, that 
there is hardly room to paſs, except by mov- 
ing along with the crowd, among which ladies 
of the firſt nobility, and perſons of high rank, 
are to be ſeen, Buckingham-houſe, which is 
at preſent thE queen's palace, preſents a pretty 
view at the weſt-end of the Park. It is agree- 
ably ſituated, and contains very elegant apart- 
ments} decorated in a ſplendid ſtyle. The 
king's private library is likewiſe here, and can 
boaſt of very valuable and magnificent books, 
which, as it is ſaid, will be, one time or other, 
Joined 
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joined to that in the Britiſh Muſeum, which 
bears the name of the king's librar r. 
Tbe palace at St. James's was formerly an 
hoſpital, and that fide which joins to the Park, 
is pleaſantly ſituated. This old ſmoky irre- 
gular building has oftentimes aſtoniſhed fo- 
reigners, on being told, that this was the reſi- 
dence of Britiſh kings, after they had before 
paſſed by the magnificent hoſpital at Green- 
wich. However, there are very good rooms 
in this old building: and it is, at preſent, uſed 
only when the ew has a levee, or when a 
court- day is kept. The palace of the prince 
of Wales, formerly called Carleton-houſe, has 
been, within theſe. few years, almoſt rebuilt, 
and ſo conveniently, that, all probability, 
this will be in future times the reſidence of 
Britiſh kings, by which means that of St. 
James s will be ſuperſeded. . 
_Charing-croſs is not far from che Park. In 
= middle of this place a ſtatue of bronze is 
erected, repreſenting king Charlegl. on horſe- 
back, without a hat. It is looked upon as 
a fine piece of , wofkmanſhip ; but | do not 
know whence the ſtory has taken its origin, that 
la Seur, the artiſt who made it, hung himſelf, 
becauſe a peaſant coming from the country had 
een that the ** to faſten the ſaddle 


round 


* 


a 
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round the horſe's belly was forgotten, and the 
king, therefore, in danger of falling off. Some 
of our German writers, who give an account 
of England, have repeated this idle tale, which 
is refuted by ocular inſpection at any time, as 
the girth is plainly to be ſeen. 

Whitehall, from-the time of Henry VIII. till 
near the cloſe of the laſt century, was the royal 
reſidence, till the greater part of the old pa- 
lace was burnt down in 1697, and from that 
time St. James's has been the reſidence of the 
kings of England. What is now called the 
Banquetting-houſe, Whitehall, was built in the 
reign of James I. and is a very fine edifice, It 
is a ſmall part of a new palace, which was be- 
gun to be erected by Inigo Jones; and it was 
_ cloſe to this Banquetting houſe, that the ſcaf- 
fold was erected on. which Charles the Firſt 
was executed ; though it is not known which 
window it was from whence * went to the 
block. | 

An object deſerving notice is the Pantheon 
in Oxford-road; a building erected during 
my time. It was intended for winter's amuſe- 
ments, ſuch as balls, maſquerades, concerts, 
and fimilar entertainments, to divert the rich 
and the idle. A ſociety, as I am informed, has 
ad vanced no leſs than ninety thouſand pounds 

6 towards 
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towards its erection, in hopes, as it is ſaid, of 


great proſits, which, however, if it be true, 
have not anſwered the expectation. 

In Bloomſbury- ſquare the duke of Bedford 
has a palace, built by Inigo Jones, which, 
conſidering its fituation in London, is very airy 
and commands a fine proſpe&. But of more 
importance to the curious traveller is the Bri- 
nſh Muſeum in Great-Ruſſel- ſtreet, a noble 
and extenſive building, formerly the reſidence 
of the dukes of Montague. It is, by no means, 
my intention to give a circumſtantial account 
of the curiofities and valuable libraries, which 


are to be met with here. A friend to litera- 


ture, and particularly an admirer of natural 
hiſtory, will derive much pleaſure from viſit- 
ing theſe large and lofty rooms, dedicated to 


the Muſes; and the longer he examines the 


contents of them, the greater ſatisfaction will 
he receive. I know not that any complete, or 
ſatisfactory catalogue, of the curiofities in the 
Britiſh Muſeum has been publiſhed; but it 
were to be wiſhed, that the public might ſoon 
be in poſſeſſion of one, and that the denomi- 
nations of the curioſities might be affixed to 


them in legible characters, in proportion to. 


the height in which they are placed. By theſe 
means the inquiſitive curioſity of ſtrangers, 
; | | | who 
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who come to ſee the Muſeum, might be grati- 
fied, and their queſtions anſwered, without giv- 
ing unneceſſary trouble to the gentlemen who 
attend the company. | 
The inſtitution of the Muſeum, which is an 
honour to the nation, is to be dated from the 
year 1752. Parliament then granted the va- 
rious ſums for purchaſing the houſe, the curio- 
fities of fir Hans Sloane, and the Harleian ma- 
nuſcripts, together with 30,000 pounds, as a 
fund for the maintenance of the different offi- 
cers in the houſe, to be raiſed by way of lot- 
tery. Since, however, that fund is found to 
be inſufficient for its intention, certain ſums 
have been granted by parliament, from time to 
time, to make up the deficiencies, which 
amount, on an average, to a thouſand pounds 
_ annually. It was likewiſe enacted by parlia- 
ment, that forty-one truſtees ſhould be nomi- 
nated, three of whom were to be the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
which three ſhould, excluſively, have the right 
to nominate the different officers of the Mu- 
ſeum. The principal ones of theſe are an up- 
per · librarian, and three ſub- librarians; one of 
theſe has the care of the manuſcripts and the 
coins, the other that of the natural curioſities, 


and 
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and a third that of the printed books. Every 
one of them has an aſſiſtant; and befides theſe 
ſeven, there is one who ſuperintends the read- 
ing room. The three librarians, with their 
affiſtants, have their ſtated days and hours, 
when they ſhew to the different companies, 
generally fourteen or fifteen in number, the 


Muſeum for abour two hours. 


On entering the houſe, the hall correſponds 
with the magnificence of the reſt. It contains, 
befides a model of the great quadrant at Green- 
wich, another which repreſents Blackfriars- 
bridge. The ſhells or coffins, in which Egyp- 


tian mummies were included, will, befides 


ſome other objects of curiofity, immedi- 
ately engage the attention of a ftranger. 
After aſcending the grand ftair-cafe, which, 
above and on the fides is ornamented with 
paintings, the firft door which is opened, in- 


troduces him to ſome antiquities found in Her- 
eulaneum, which, befides ſome fine urns, moſt - 


of them dug out of tombs in Calabria, were 
bought for 8000 pounds of fir William Ha- 
milton. Thefe antiquities are kept in two dif- 


ferent rooms, and an antiquarian will find here 


many entertaining objects for enquiry. A co- 


_ pious catalogue of them has been drawn up, 


of which the late Dr, Giffard made a very con- 


ciſe 
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ciſe abridgment. This collection is augment- 
ed from time to time. A much admired Ho- 
mer's head is here alſo to be ſeen, which be- 
longed fotmerly to Dr. Mead, and is ſaid to be 
of great antiquity; it is well engraved by an 
eminent artiſt, and thus multiplied by prints, 
for the benefit of thoſe who have no opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the original. A third room full 
of curiofities and antiquities is contiguous to 
the foregoing. Moſt of them belonged for- 
merly to fir Hans Sloane. The Egy ptian mum- 
mies, of which a full deſcription is in print, 
are likewiſe here. One of them is ornamented 
with glaſs-beads; a proof that the invention 
of glaſs, and the manner of ftaining it, is of 
great antiquity. The other Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, which this room contains, are a gift of 
Mr. Wortley Montagu, the fon of the fa- 
mous lady Mary Wortley Montagu. In dif- 
ferent preſſes, with glaſs· doors, various Ro- 
man, Tuſcan, and ſome Chriſtian antiquities 
are diſpoſed. Thoſe curioſities, which were 
brought over from the lately diſcovered iſlands 
in the Pacific ocean, fill another room. Vari- 
ous valuable coins of gold, filver, and inferior 
metals, remarkable either for their antiquity or. 
their ſcarcity, are to be ſeen in a ſmaller apart- 
ment, which, however, is not generally ſhewn 
to every company that comes to ſee the Mu- 
ſenm. 
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feum. I have ſeen here an Engliſh crown-piece 
with a head of Charles II. the dye of which 
was executed in priſon by Simon ?, who was 4 
great friend and admirer. of Cromwell the pro- 
tector, and it procured him his liberty of the 
king reſtored. Very few impreſſions were made; 
but they are, in my opinion, ſo excellent, that 
they yield not to the beſt coins of antiquity. 
The Sloane manuſcripts are depoſited in an ad- 
joining room, and relate chiefly to medicine 
and to travels. Thoſe which are called Har- 
leian fill two rooms. A catalogue, in two vo- 
lumes, folio, printed in 1759, mentions 7618 
of them. A preface, which is prefixed to it, 
gives an account of this collection of manu- 
ſcripts, as well as of the manner in which the 
catalogue is arranged, which concludes with a 
good index for references to the manuſcripts. 
A good collection of manuſcripts of old Latin 
claſſics is alſo here to be met with; but they 
are not of great antiquity, though many of 
them ate elegantly written. The reſt of 
this collection relates chiefly to genealogy and 
| heraldry; but there are many on the ſub- 
ject of Engliſn hiſtory. From this room 
Ve enter into another, containing thoſe which 
are diſtinguiſhed' by the appellation of the 
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king's and the Cottonian manuſcripts. Mr. 
David Caſley has compoſed a very valuable ca- 
talogue, in which he gives an account of them, 
and has adorned it with an hundred and fifty 
ſpecimens of writings of different ages. It is 
here, that the famous Alexandrian manuſcript 
is to be ſeen ; the Old Teſtament of which was 
publiſhed long ago by our countryman Dr. 
Grabe, and of the New my worthy friend, Dr. 
Woide, has lately given a ſplendid rig og in 
fac-ſimile characters. 

We have taken hitherto a view of nine rooms 
on the eaſtern fide of the Muſeum, and are en> 
tering now into that on the weſt. Here —_ 
the Sloane collection of natural curioſities ; 
deſcription of which would fill whole volumes; b 
therefore, ſhall content myſelf merely by giv- 
ing a general account of what is to be ſeen in 
each room. The firſt contains a variety of gems 
and precious ſtones ; likewiſe various kinds of 
marble, alabaſter, cryſtal, aſbeſtos, ſulphur, 
and metals. Thoſe foſſils and metals, which 
were given by Mr. Brander to the Muſeum, are 
here alſo?, The next room is filled with vari- 
»The late Dr. Solander bas publiſhed a deſeription of 
them, with ſome copper- plates, under the title of Folia 
Hantomenſia, for the greateſt part of them is from Hamp- 
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ous ſhells, petriſied things, ſuch as fiſh, human 
bone herbs, and other ſubſtances. Qn a ta- 
ble, under a glaſs cover, various curioſities 
praſent themſelyes, and among others ſome 
nautili, or fiſh to be found 1 in the Mediterra- 
nean, who practiſed the art of navigation, by 
failing, earlier than men. Here likewiſe be- 
gins the hartus ficcus, or a collection of herbs, 
preſerved on leaves of paper, of which there 
zre no leſs than 334 volumes in the muſeum, 


Many of theſe herbs are, however, badly 


dried, and therefore ſpoiled. Thoſe valumes, 
which are the gift of the ducheſs of Beaufort, 
are the fineſt and in the beſt preſervation; which 
cannot be ſaid of thoſe which. belonged to fir 
Hans Sloane. A following room exhibits a 
collection of vegetables and chemical prepara- 
tions, 2 number of poly pes, ſcorpions, ſpiders, 
tarantulas, flies, ſcarabees, and other inſets. 
Great quantities of butterflies are to be ſeen 
here, f in the various ſuuations of that metamor- 
phoſis which they undergo. Many ſea-weeds, 
pearls and. corals, are alſo expoſcd to the view 
of the curious. Mr. Ellis Was the firſt, in 


s Pliny mentions this fiſh, Hiſt. Nat. lib. ix. c. 29. and 
Oppianus in the firſt book of his Halientica, gives an enter - 


r | 
the fartacs of the ſea, £4 
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England, who attempted to remove the corals 
out of the vegetable into the animal kingdom ?. 
He publiſhed a treatiſe on the ſubject, with the 
addition of ſome copper-plates, and the very 
originals from which they are. taken are here 
- preſerved under glaſs, over the chimney-piece. 
The contents of this room are arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean ſyſtem, as are hkewiſe 
the birds in the next. It is a pretty collection, 
but is no ways comparable to that which be- 
longed to the late fir Aſhton Lever. A fine 
orang · outang, the neareſt relation to man, re- 
ſides here among the birds. The laſt room ap- 
propriated to natural hiſtory contains ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh and amphibiums. A number of 
ſerpents is here preſerved, and among them a 
rattle-ſnake. This collection was, for the 
moſt part, made in Surinam, and given as a 
preſent to the muſeum, by the late marquis of 
Rockingham. | 
We now quit the rooms appropriated to na- 
tural curioſities, and deſcend the ſtair- caſe to 
go into the library. This ſtair-caſe is different 


9 Before Mr, Ellis, Mr. Peyſonnel, a Frenchman, did 
the ſame; and lately another Frenchman, Mr. Durande, 
has reſtored them, apparently with very ſtrong arguments, 
to the vegetables again. See Nouveaux Memoires de Þ Aca- 
demie de Dijon, Partie ii, de Van. 1783. Memoir xi. 
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from that which I have mentioned before, Tr 
has no grandeur, but on deſcending it, various 
curiofities, ſuch as a ftuffed crocodile, various 
aquatic-animals, ſome American canoes, and 
ſome Greenland fiſning-boats, meet the eye. 
'The library occupies no leſs than twelve very 
confiderable rooms. In the firſt thoſe books 
are placed, which are given as preſents, and 
thoſe of which a copy is to be delivered, on 
their being entered in Stationer's-hall. The 
library, which was bequeathed by major Ed- 
wards, fills the ſecond. This gentleman lefr 
alſo 7000 I. to the Muſeum, to increaſe the li- 
brary with new books by the intereſt of this 
fund. The third room contains the library of 
Dr. Birch, which makes an appearance leſs 
confiderable than it would have done, becauſe 
all thoſe books of which the Muſeum had du- 
plicates, were ſold by auction. Sir Hans Sloane's 
library, which relates moſtly to philoſophy, 
natural hiſtory, and medicine, takes up the 
fix following, and the king's library the three 
laſt rooms. © Cloſe to the library is a very con- 
venient reading- room, to accommodate thoſe 
who wiſh to peruſe books or manuſcripts, be- 
cauſe none are permitted to be taken out of the 
Muſeum, i 
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I ſhall finiſh here my ſhort account of this 
noble inſtitution, and only add this obſerva- 
tion, that the whole is coſtly, worth ſeeing; 
and honourable to the nation ; that, when taken 
all together, it has not its equal; but when 
confidered in its ſeparate branches, almoſt each 
of them fingly, may be ſurpaſſed by ſome 
other collections, even in England itſelf, ſuch as 
that of the late Dr. Hunter, and that of Mr. Par- 
kinſon, beſides many others. Though I have 
ſeen more than one general ſpecification of the 
various contents of this Muſeum, yet none is 
to be relied upon, becauſe the curioſities, as 
well as the books, increaſe from year to year. 
In giving this account of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
I have been ſomewhat the more circumſtantial, 
thinking it an object which cannot but attract 
the attention of the curious ſtranger. 'I am 
happy that I can ſpeak of it as a national inſti- 
tution till in being; for I almoſt trembled for 
its fate, when, in 1780, during thoſe horrid re- 
ligious riots, the Gothic incendiaries were 
much inclined to reduce this noble edifice; to- 
gether with its valuable contents, to aſhes. 
We ſhall now direct our way to the north- 
caſt, where we ſee the Foundling Hoſpital before 
us. This building, with its neat chapel, re- 
ſembles more a reſidence of opulence, than an 
þ hoſ- 
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hoſpital erected by charity. What I have ob- 
ſerved already in another place, that, in ſuch 
inſtitutions, too much of the money contri- 
buted, is laid out in the building, and for the 
ſupport of thoſe who hold offices in theſe re- 
ceptacles of objects of charity, is applicable 
in this inſtance alſo. A building, perhaps, 
more to the purpoſe, might have been raiſed 
at leſs expence ; and from ſuch ſaving more 
children might have been benefited by this in- 
ftitution than now are, when hardly above 
a hundred are annually received. A concert 
of ſacred muſic is generally performed once a 
year in the chapel of this hoſpital ; and I re- 
member when it was well attended, and, there- 
ſore, very beneficial to the charity. But, as 
this attendance was. more the offspring of fa- 
- ſhion than of true charity and good-will to the 
inſtitution, it is fallen off very much; and as 
ſuch things grow old, the hoſpital, I believe, has 
of late not received ſo much benefit by ab 
ſpiritual concerts as formerly. 
Gray's Inn, which is not at a great diſtance 
from hence, may be conſidered as a kind of 
college, where gentlemen reſide who ſtudy or 
carry on the buſineſs of the common law. Lin- 
coln's Inn is for the ſame purpoſe ; and has, as 
well as Gray's Inn, an agreeable garden. Lin- 


coln's- 
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eoln's Inn Fields are an extenſive ſpace of 
m—_ laid out. by Inigo Jones, who, as it 
is ſaid, took the area of baſe of the largeſt py- 
ramid in Egypt, for the exact Emenfiots of 
this elegant ſquare. © 
The Charter-houſe, which is more towards 


the eaſt, was formerly monaſtery of the Car- 


thuſian order, but was ſecularifed at the time 
of the Reformation. It is at preſent a charita - 
ble inſtitution, for the ſupport of ſome poor 
old tradeſmen, who are very comfortably pro- 
vided for; and eontains alſo a good grammar- 

ſchool, the head maſters of which are gene- 
rally men who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their learning, and feveral of them are 
well known from their writings. 

Smithfield, not far diſtant, is a large place 
where, on certain days in the week, a great 
market for cattle is kept. It is, perhaps, the 
greateſt in its kind in'alt Europe. In my opi- 
nion, it would be better if ſuch a market-place 
were not within the city, but rather without. 
Perhaps it would be well if there were two, 
one on the north fide of London, near Pan- 
cras; and another on the ſouth, in the neigh- 


bowrhood of George's-fields. Much miſchief, 


which is oftentimes occaſioned by dtiving the 
2 PRO the ſtreets of London to Smith- 
Y 4 field, 
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field, might thus be prevented, Slaughter-houſes 
might be erected near theſe markets; and hu- 
manity ſhould provide reſervoirs of water to 


| ſatisfy. the.thirſt -of the poor cattle ; for it raiſes 


compaſſion to ſee theſe devoted victims, parti- 
cularly the ſheep, drinking eagerly out of the 
kennels in the ſtreet, when they are driven to 
market, and even not gs in this by their 
cruel drivers. 

On one fide as this ha St. Bar- 
tholomew' s Hoſpital preſents itſelf; a noble 
building, and one of the beſt charitable inſti- 
tutions, where ſick and wounded perſons are 
taken care of, The number of thoſe who re- 
ceive the benefit of this charity is very great; 
the afflicted are tenderly nurſed, and attended 
by the moſt ſkilful phyſicians and ſurgeons ; 


which, indeed, to the honour of the nation, 


is, beſides remarkable cleanlineſs, the character 
of moſt Engliſh hoſpitals. 
In the neighbourhoad af Moorſields, are 


two hoſpitals for lunatics, and people afflited 


with madneſs, That of St. Luke's deſigned 
for incprables, is am ply. endowed, and lately 
rebuilt at very great expence. That which is 


called Bethlehem, or Bedlam, has more the ap- 


pearance of a palace, than the reſidence of mad · 
nels, Here ſcenes n themſelves, which, 


x 


bla 1 indeed, 
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indeed, may humble human pride, and teach 
poor mortals to what degradation they are ſub- 
je&t. Hardly ever Pſychology will account for 
it, how it happens, that the Engliſh, ſo eminent 
among other nations for good ſenſe and ſound 
underſtanding, are ſo apt to be deprived of 
their reaſon ; and whence it ariſes, that mad- 


neſs ſeems to be more at home in England than 


in other countries. Not only large hoſpitals 
are erected for lunatics, but a number of pri- 
vate mad-houſes are neceſſary to confine peo- 
ple deprived of their ſenſes. Shakeſpeare him- 
ſelf ſeems to acknowledge, that in his country 
more madmen may be met with than any 
where elſe, when he introduces Hamlet in a 
converſation with a clown*. If phyſiological 
cauſes haye their ſhare in this evil, moral ones, 


ariſing from education and the manner of liv- 


ing,” certainly contribute greatly towards it. 
The opinion of Groſley * is not ſupported by 
much probability, that an abundant and cheap 


* Hamlet. Ay, matry, why was he ſent into England ? 

Clown, Why, he was mad; he ſhall recoyer his wits 
there; or if he do not, it is no great matter there. 

Hamlet. Why ? | | 

Clown, i will ve be een in him; thre the men are a 
mad as he. 


Londres, vol. ü, p. 22, SETS 
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importation of French wines, would greatly 
teflen the melancholy humour, and the pro- 
penſity towards madneſs, among the Engliſh, 
making them at the ſame time more pliable 
ſubjects, and leſs averfe to paſſive obedience. 
He had no reaſon to recommend to them the 
doctrine of Solomon: date vinum iis qui amaro 
funt animo et bibant. They really drink plenti- 
fully as it is. French wines are imported 
cheaper, by the late commercial treaty, than 
they were before; yet the number of thoſe un- 
happy perſons who labour under madneſs has 
not decreaſed ; and if theſe wines had the qua- 
lirty of making people paſhvely obedient, I 
hope every true Engliſnman, who has the full 
uſe of his reaſon, would carefully avoid drink- 
ing them. I have ſeen ſeveral firangers, who 


thought it inconſiſtent, that ſo elegant a build- 


ing as Bedlam, ſhould be inhabited by people 
deprived of reaſon, and be appointed for a reſi- 
dence of madneſs and inſanity ; but, if all man- 
fions, eminent for their architecture, were to 
be inhabited only by men of ſenſe and wiſdom, 
how | many palaces mult either ſtand empty, or 
their owners be addreſſed in the words of the 
poet, Veteres migrate tolom /' On the. pillars of 
the gateway of the hoſpital, two fine ſtatues, 
in a a reclining poſture, are ſeen; the one repre- 
* | — 
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ſenting raving, and the other melancholy mad- 
neſs. They are the work of a countryman of 
ours, who came from Holfſatia, the father of 
Colley Cibber, and are eſteemed valuable 
pieces of ſtatuary ?. 

Not far from Whitechapel, on the fide of 
tae road, another noble building preſents it- 
ſelf which owes its exiſtence to charity, called 
the London-hoſpital, and is ſupported by vo- 
luntary contributions. Very near two hundred 
beds are here to be found, for the reception of 
the ſick, and thoſe poor who are hurt by acci- 
dents. The latter are admitted at any time, 
day or night, without any farther reccommen- 
dation than the miſery and misfortune under, 
which they labour. Nay, fince the number of 
thoſe who want aſſiſtance, is ſometimes greater 
than the infide of the hoſpital will admit, thoſe 
who cannot be accommodated within, ate taken 
care of and cured without. It is ſaid, that ſince 
the inſtitution of this charity, which took place 
in the year 1740, very near 200,000 perſons 
have been diſmiſſed from the hoſpital, after be- 
ing 0 and reſtored to healch. | - 


3 In the German original 2 more ample account of this 
famous hoſpital is given, which, however, as being well 
known in this country, is here omitted. 
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The Tower of London, with its curioſities, is 
one of thoſe places, which by ſtrangers, who 
come to ſee this metropolis, are generally viſit- 
ed among the firſt. Not only foreigners, but 
the country people alſo when they are poſſeſſed 
ef any curioſity, flock to the Tower, to ſtare at 
the wild beaſts, to be agreeably ſurpriſed by 
the ſtrange fight of the horſe armoury, and to 
be dazzled on viewing the crown-jewels by 
dim candle-light, ſhewn by a-woman behind 
ſome rails, who recites her leſſon faſter than 
a nun repeats her pſalms . The Engliſh mo- 
ney is coined in the Tower, which is done with 
aſtoniſhing expedition. The places and offices 
of the mint are rather lucrative, and ſome of 
them have occaſionally been given to men emi- 
nent for their learning, becauſe the ſalaries are 
conſiderable, though little is required to be 
done. I need not mention, that ſtate-priſoners 
are kept within the Tower, and that many il- 
luſtcious perſons, who have been beheaded, are 
buried in the church which is there. The. 
keeper of the ſtate · priſoners derives a kind of 
dignity from the. perſons he has in his cuſtody ; 
and, therefore, is called not merely goaler, but 


There is a printed Hiſtorical Deſctiption of the Tower 


of London and its Curloliies, which 1 ſervi 4 as a guide to 
the * 
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&entleman-goaler ; a kind of title, unknown 
to us in Germany, which may rather excite 
wonder, ſince no nation is more ridiculouſly 
fond of titles,, and more inclined to invent 
new ones than ours. 
On leaving the Tower, and going up Thames- 
ſtreet, we come to the Cuſtom-houſe, an exten- 
ſive building, where thouſands of oaths are 
daily made, with as much indifference and as 
little concern, as if they were but compliments 
and empty aſſurances. Thoſe who have, on 
account of duties, bufineſs to tranſact here, 
have the beſt opportunities of practiſing ſelt- 
denial, and improving the virtue of pa- 
tience. | 
A little farther on we arrive at Billingſgate, 
the ſeat of politeneſs, the forum of eloquence; 
and the beſt market for fiſh. Hence the pro- 
verbial expreſſions of the Engliſh, Billing ſpate 
language, Billingſeate eloqucnce. Whoever wants 
to witneſs natural powers of ſpeech, figures of 
oratory, well choſen epithets, ſtrong expreſſions, 
delivered with an audible voice, in the vulgar 
Engliſh tongue, let him offend one of theſe 
fiſh-women, and he will be aſtoniſhed to find, 
that none of them yields to Homer's Juno, 
who, incapable of ſubduing her anger, - burſt 
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out inſtantly into a volley of abuſive lan- 
guage *. | 

A little farther from Billingſgate is London 
bridge, with the water-works. The former 
is much complained of as being always in want 
of repairs; and the others are originally the in- 
vention of Peter Maurice, a German, but 
greatly improved by Mr. Hadley. Soon after 
I had ſeen theſe water-works in London, I ſaw 
thoſe at Marly near Paris, when they were till 
in uſe, but I could not help obſerving imme- 
diately how much ſuperior thoſe in London 
are, in regard to the ſimplicity of their con- 
ſtruction; for that they are infinitely more uſe- 
ful than thoſe in France needs no proof. An 
officer at Marly who ſuperintended the water- 


works informed me that annually about 20,000 


pounds fterling were required to keep them in 


order; and how much ſmaller is the ſum that 


keeps thoſe in London in repairs, which pro- 


vide the greateſt part of the city with water! 


It is conducted in leaden pipes into the houſes; 
and, I believe it is from mere neceſſity that 
this unwholeſome metal is made uſe of, ſince 
it is not conducive to health to keep water in 


's "Hen & d xa nbeg v, anne pods 
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lead ; and yet moſt ciſterns in houſes, I have 
obſerved, are made of this metal. It is ſaid, 
that the income of the proprietors of theſe wa- 
ter-works, who are made a company, has ſuf- 
fered fince the time the metropolis became 
provided likewiſe with water from what is 
called the New-river. To the latter a kind of 
preference is given, and it may be had at a 
time, when the London water-works, on ac- 
count of a low tide, can furniſh none. How 
beneficial the conducting of the water, in pipes, 
through all London muſt be, when fires hap-' 
pen, may eafily be conceived. The regula- 
tions in regard to extinguiſhing fires are ex- 
ceedingly good, and the engines, I believe, are 
the beſt ever to be met with. Nevertheleſs, it 
will happen, that in winter time, during a hard 
froſt, or when, at low tide, the London water 
works cannot furniſh a ſupply, the engines can, 
at leaſt for a time, do no execution for want 
of water. Large cifterns, placed at proper 
diſtances, always kept filled up, might per- 
haps, prevent ſuch a want, but hitherto nothing 
of the kind is done. | 
Near the bridge, is a great column, called 
the Monument, which was erected as a memo- 
rial of the great fire of London. It is the 
work. of fir Chriſtopher Wren. The 'column 


of 


of Trajan at Rome, is only 184 feet high“, 
and this is 202. The monument, though but 
little more than a hundred years old, is ſaid to 
be but in an indifferent condition; and it is 
thought, that, within no great ſpace of time, 
it muſt be taken down. Opinions differ, whe- 
ther this be owing to the ſhaking of the ground, 
by numberleſs waggons and coaches that paſs 
by, or whether it is the fault of the architect; 
but, in all probability, it is to be attributed to the 


cauſe which I firſt mentioned. 


On going from the monument towards the 
north, we come to the Royal-exchange, which 
was built in 1566 by fir Thomas Greſham, 
who, under certain conditions, left it in his 
will to the Mercers-company, and to the 
mayor and commonalty of the city of London. 


But the original exchange being deſtroyed by 


the fire of London, an hundred years after- 
wards, it was rebuilt in that magnificent ſtyle 
in which it now preſents itſelf. In the midſt of 
the area a ſtatue of Charles II. in a Roman 
dreſs, is placed within ſome iron rails. The 
mean flattery of the Hamburgh merchants, 
then reſiding in London”, has engraved, at the 
bottom of the pedeſtal, an inſcription, which 


„ KeYSLER'sS Travels, p-. 717. Germ. Edit. 
7 Rar tx, tom. ii. fol. 734. ; 
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is a ſatire upon the court it was intended to 
honour, and a monument of meanneſs for thoſe 
who paid for it. Charles II is called deliciæ 
generis humani, pacis Europe arbiter, marium do- 
minus ac vindex, at a time when the court did 
every thing to encroach upon the liberty of the 
people, and manifeſted a great ill will to the 
city of London. 

Formerly the merchants uſed to aſſemble on 
change between one and two o'clock, to tranſ- 
act buſineſs, but at preſent it is delayed till halſ 
after two, nay even later. Almoſt every na- 
tion, and every branch of trade, has its own 
walk upon the exchange, where they may be 
looked for, and where their different languages 
are ſpoken. On viewing from a window, or a 


balcony within the area, the crowd below at 


full exchange time, it excites pleaſure to ſee 
ſuch a number. of people buſy below, and 
hearing the confuſed ſound of ſo many voices, 
and ſo many different languages, aſcending like 
the humming of bees. Without paying any 
regard to the diſtinctions of ſects, or religious 
opinions, every one pretends to honeſty, eyery 
one claims the character of doing juſtice to 
others, as a certain proof that this ſociety in 
which we live, cannnot ſubſiſt without virtue. 
The man of twenty thouſand pounds is puſhed 
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here againſt another of forty thouſand, and he 
perhaps againſt one of an hundred and more 
thouſands. None of them thinks he has enough 
no one is ſatisfied ; and amongſt them may, 


8 perhaps, be ſeen a man, who, after having ap- 


peared in the gazette, and juſt got a certificate, 
yet ſtruts along with ſo much confidence, that 
a ſtranger might be inclined to take him for 
the richeſt man there. Not many years elapſe 
before an almoſt entire new ſet of faces appear 
on the exchange. The great gulf of London 
ſwallows all, and the burying grounds in this 
great metropolis, together with the church- 


yards of the neighbouring villages, are ſtored 


with the bones of the rich as well as of the 
poor. The generality of them are ſoon for- 


gotten, ſometimes even by their heirs, when 


they have reſted hardly eight days under ground. 


The revenues of the Royal-Exchange are 


pretty conſiderable; and were, perhaps, formerly 
ſtill more ſo, when the upper part of the 
building was fitted up as ſhops, in which vari- 
ous ſorts of merchandiſes were expoſed for 
The founder of the exchange, ſir Thomas 
Greſham, ordered alſo in his will, that his ex- 
tenfive manſion ſhould be facred to the Muſes, 
and lectures be read, at ſtated times, on divinity, 
_  aftro- 


1 N. ' as 


aſtronomy, muſic, geometry, law, medicine, and 
rhetoric, Salaries were likewiſe provided by 
him for thoſe who were appointed as profeſſors 
for this purpoſe. But though, after his death, 
the houſe was changed into a college which 
came into ſome repute, and lectures were read, 
yet all this is changed at preſent. Minerva 
has been obliged to make room for Mercury, 
and the Exciſe-office is built on the ſpot where 
formerly the college ſtood ; the lectures are, 
for form ſake, read in a room over the Royal- 
Exchange, .by perſons, who, as it is ſaid, are 
not always qualified for ſuch a function, merely 
to qualify themſelves for receiving the ſalaries. 
It is no wonder, if the abuſe of ſuch inftitu- 
tions, and the perverſion of the intentions of 
deceaſed donors, ſhould prevent others from 
diſpoſing of their property by their wills, in 
purpoſes beneficial to the public. 

Not far from the Royal-Exchange is the. Ge- 
neral Poſt- office, which, on account of the bu- 
ſineſs tranſacted there, is, perhaps, the greateſt 
in the world, The revenues belong to the 
ſtate, and amounted, in the middle of the laſt 
century, to about 50001. but are rifen, at pre- 
ſent, to not leſs than 450, ooo 1. . Correſpon- 
dence has, on account of commerce, and for 
various other reaſons, not only greatly in- 

2.2 creaſed; 
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creaſed ; but government has raiſed the poſtage 
to a high degree, and every cover of a letter, 
every incloſure, ſome few in the mercantile way 
only excepted, are to be paid for as ſingle let- 
ters; and according to the weight at a pretty 
high rate. , For the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of London and its environs, a Penny-poſt 
is inſtituted, and by means of ſeventy- four meſ- 
ſengers, letters may be ſent, daily, at diffe- 
rent hours, to any part within the bills of mor- 
tality. There are no leſs than 334 houſes ap- 
pointed for the reception of Penny- poſt letters; 
and great as this number may appear to fo- 
reigners, yet J believe that not one of them is 
unemployed; for I am of opinion, that no na- 
tion is more given to letter- writing than the 
Engliſh. Befides people of bufineſs, both 
ſexes ſeem to be fond of an epiſtolary inter- 
courſe. 

The buildings of the Bank have been 
greatly enlarged, within my time, The new 
wing, which has been added, is in the inſide 
very well adapted to its purpoſe ; but the out- 
| fide, on account of the light being only ad- 
mitted from the top, has ſome reſemblance to 
the priſon of Newgate ; ſo that Plutus who is 

here confined, may complain like the other of 


Lucian, 
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Lucian, that he ſuffers great hardſhip, by be- 
ing reſtrained from ſeeing day- light. I have 
reaſon, however, to think, that he ſometimes 
circulates in free and open air, when the wants 
of government incline the bank to ſet him at li- 
berty, on granting a proper acknowledgment 
for ſuch a favour. i 

The houſe of the lord-mayor, which goes 
under the denomination of the Manfion-houſe, 
is in the neighbourhood of the Royal-Ex- 
change; a clumſy, heavy building, but not 
wholly without an appearance of magnificence. 
It lies, hid almoſt, in a corner, and is well 
blackened by ſmoke. The habitation of the 
lord-mayor, and his ſtate-coach, bear ſome 
proportion and reſemblance, in regard to taſte, 
to each other; yet the latter never makes its 
appearance in public, but it is admired and 
crowded about by the London populace. How 
lightly lord Burlington thought of the Man- 
ſion-houſe appears from the anſwer he gave, to 
2 citizen who conſulted him about a proper 
perſon to carve the bas-relief in the pediment 
of that edifice: “ Any bady, he replied, may 
{© do well enough for ſuch a building”. But 
how credulous muſt the man be, who could 
believe, that a gentleman came on purpoſe, 
every year, from the North of England, to Long 
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don, for no other reaſon, but merely to ſtand up 
againſt the wall of the manſion-houſe to ſhew 
his contempt for its architecture“. 

Almoſt cloſe to the manſion-houſe ſtands the 
church of St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, which is 
looked upon as the maſter- piece of ſir Chriſto- 
pher Wren. The Engliſh are of opinion, that 
all Italy has nothig comparable to the inſide 
of it, in regard to taſte, proportion, and beauty. 
The church, however, ſeems, at leaſt in ſome 
parts, to be much in want of light, which, per- 


\. haps, is owing to its being ſo cloſely ſurrounded 


by buildings. 
The Eaſt-India-houſe in Leadenhall-ftreet 


is well conſtructed for its purpoſe, and has, 


behind, large convenient warehouſes with a 
garden. 

Sion-College, formerly a monaſtery, I men- 
tion merely, becauſe there is a kind of public 
library, A copy of every book entered in Sta- 
tioners-hall, ſhould be delivered to this library, 
and every clergyman of the church of England, 
who is promoted to a living within London, 
ſhould preſent the library with a book, worth 
at leaſt ten ſhillings: but, notwithſtanding 
theſe regulations, the library is not very rich 


6 Pour ſe donner le plaiſir de piſſer contre ce ridicule cdt- 
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in good, well-choſen modern books, and much 
leſs ſo in thoſe printed abroad in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Not far ſrom hence is the famous Grub— 
ſtreer, where poor authors and ſcriblers have 
been ſaid to live in their garrets ſomewhat like 
the wretched Codrus of Juvenal : 

+ + + « Quem tegula ſola tuetur 


A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova columbez 


Nil habuit Codrus. 
Sat. iii. v. 201. 


Engliſh authors frequently make uſe of the 
expreſſions of a Grub-ſtreet writer or a produc- 
tion of Grub- ſtreet; and I have ſeen foreigners, 
juſt coming from abroad to England, who, 
from miſtaken notions, thought Grub ſtreet to 
be inhabited by a great part of the London li- 


terati and ſome eminent bookſellers ; but there 


are few, if any, authors who live there now, 
whatever may have been the caſe formerly. 

. Guildhall is, as we ſhould ſay in Germany, 
the Senate-houſe of London. It is an old Go- 
thic ſtructure, Within the hall ſeveral courts 
of judicature are kept, and ſome good manu- 
ments are to be ſeen. But a foreigner will be, 
at firſt fight, much ſtruck with the enormous 
figures of two giants, with which thoſe who 
live in the neighbourhood frighten their per- 
2 verſe 
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verſe children, in the ſame manner as the Ro- 
mans did, in the time of Martial, with the ridi- 
culous production of the potter: 

Sum figuli luſus rufi perſona Batavi : 

Quz tu derides, hæc timet ora puer. 

Lib. x1v. Epigr. 176. 

Here, at Guildhall, the ſtate-lotteries are drawn. 
The ſpirit of gaming, which is already ſo pre- 
valent among the Engliſh, is greatly encour- 
aged by them; and it is hardly credible, how 
much miſchief is done by theſe annual lotteries 
and the gambling by which it is attended. It 
is to be regretted, that the morals of the peo- 
ple ſhould be hazarded, merely to procure a 
ſmall addition to the revenues of the ſtate. 

Not far from hence, Bow-church preſents 
itſelf. It is the work of fir Chriſtopher Wren, 
and the ſteeple with which it is ornamented, is 
pronounced to be the fineft in England. In this 
church eight ſermons, known by the denomi- 
nation of Boyle's Lectures, are annually preached. 
Having heard much in praiſe of theſe learned 

lectures, before I came to England, I made it 
a point the firſt opportunity to go and hear 
them ; but how great was my aſtoniſhment, 
when, inſtead of a crowded congregation, in- 

termixed with numbers of learned men and di- 
vines, I found very few people, and moſtly old 
| | women 
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women in the church, to profit and to be edi- 
fied by theſe philoſophical and theological diſ- 
courſes! They were, formerly, few inſtances 
excepted, printed and publiſhed, which, per- 
haps, was the reaſon that they were not much 
attended, when they were preached ; but at 
preſent, they are neither more attended, nor ſo 
frequently printed. The ſubject ſeems to be 
exhauſted, and the fifty pounds, which are to be 
paid to the preacher, are, as J have been in- 
formed, not ſeldom given to a clergyman whoſe 
circumſtances may require the aid of ſuch a 


ſmall ſum, though he may not be equal to the 


taſk which he is defired to undertake. 

Chriſt's Hoſpital, or, as it is often called, the 
Blue-coat Hoſpital, is a charitable and uſeful 
inſtitution. Perhaps more than a thouſand 
children of both ſexes are here educated at the 
ſame time, under the care of different maſters, 
though never ſufficient in number for ſuch a 
quantity of children, which is a fault moſt 
Engliſh ſchools labour under. The girls are 
inſtructed by women, in thoſe things, which 
are intended to make them uſeful for domeſtic 
buſineſs | 


At the weſt-end of Newgate-ſtreet a gate 


and a priſon were to be ſeen, when I firſt came 
to London, but both have been fince pulled 


down 
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down. The priſon is erected in a ſtreet, cloſe 
by, called the Old-Bailey, and is thought to 
be one of the ſtrongeſt and ſecureſt which 
could be planned by modern architecture; yet, 
in the year 1780, during the famous riots, it 
was ſet on fire; but has ſince been perfectly 
reſtored. Public executions, which ſome years 
paſt took place at Tyburn, are now performed 
in the above mentioned ſtreet, before one of the 
doors of the priſon, where the gallows, on 
ſuch occaſions, are erected. This new regula- 
tion has, at leaſt, the preference ſo far to the 
former cuſtom, that it prevents a numerous 
populace from being idle a whole hanging-day, 
which was generally the caſe, when the long 
proceſſions of the malefactors, from Newgate to 
Tyburn, ſubſiſted; and all the ſtreets, through 
which they paſſed, were in a kind of uproar. 
I have ſaid ſomething more on this ſubject in 
another place *. The burning of women, who, 
according to law, for ſome crimes are con- 
demned to the ſtake, being likewiſe performed 
in the Old Bailey, is complained of as a great 
nuiſance, and not without reaſon. In the ſame 
ſtreet the Seſſion-houſe and Surgeons-hall are 
to be ſeen. The former has lately been rebuilt 
on a much better plan than before. 
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On going from Newgate-ſtreet towards the 
ſouth, we meet with two monuments of true 
architecture, the College of Phyficians in War- 
wick-lane, and the cathedral of St. Paul's. 
The former was built after the united deſigns 
of fir Chriſtopher Wren and Inigo Jones. The 
hall of the college, where the members of it 
meet, is ſpacious, and well ornamented with 
paintings and works of ſculpture ; it has alſo 
an anatomical theatre and a library. Even in 
the time of king Henry VIII. the phyſicians 
belonging to this college, were formed into a 
corporation, conſiſting of a preſident and thirty 
fellows. According to the charter, which they 
then obtained, no perſon is to be permitted to 
practiſe phy ſic in London, and within ſeven 
miles of its environs, unleſs firſt properly li- 
cenſed by the college: but, I believe, there 
are in no place in the world, notwithſtanding 
good and neceſſary regulations, more quacks 
and mountebanks who, unlicenſed, murder 
with greater impunity than in London. 

The cathedral of St. Paul's, that noble piece 
of architecture by ſir Chriſtopher Wren, would 
appear to infinitely more advantage, if it ſtood 
leſs ſurrounded with other buildings, and had 
better avenues. The bare walls of the inſide 
make it, likewiſe, greatly inferior to that of 
St. 
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St. Peter at Rome, which, in ſome reſpects 
has ſerved for its model: for the latter, is deco- 
rated with paintings, very magnificent monu- 
ments, and other works of ſtatuary and ſculp- 
ture. Some very eminent painters have offered 
to decorate the cathedral with paintings, with- 
out demanding any reward for their labours 
but from Gothic prejudices, and bigotted prin- 
eiples, ſome people have refuſed accepting 
ſuch kind and liberal offers. The cupola only 
is painted in the inſide by fir James Thornhill, 
and has all the advantages of the deſcending 
light. Under this cupola runs a gallery round, 
where a perſon whiſpering or ſpeaking in a very 
low voice againſt the wall, is heard, very di- 
ſtinctly and very loudly, by another who ſtands 
oppoſite him on the other fide ; though the di- 
ſtance between the perſon that ſpeaks, and the 
other that hears, is no leſs than 143 feet. The 
principles of this kind of architecture were 
well known to the ancients. The famous ear 
of Dionyfius of Syracuſe is, among others, a 
proof of it; and there is no doubt, but that 
the prieſts in heathen temples, where oracles 
were given, uſed arts like this to carry, on their 
impaſture, and to promote ſuperſtition. On 
the outſide of the cupola runs a ſpacious gal- 
lery, from which there is the fineſt view of 

; London 
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London, and the country adjacent, on a clear 
day, when the town is not too much covered 
with ſmoke. » Above this another gallery is 
built, which bears the name of the golden gal- 
lery ; and the whole height of the church is 
ſaid to be 440 feet). There are many and 
very minute accounts of this cathredral ſe- 
parately printed, or in books to be met with, 
to which I muſt refer the curious. 
The grammar ſchool, which is commonly 
called St. Paul's-ſchool, is in good repute 
but I cannot perſuade myſelf, that the number 
of thoſe who inſtruct is adequate to the num- 
ber of them who are to be inſtructed. 
Apothecaries-hall is not far from St. Paul's. 
Here two excellent laboratories are to be found, 
and what belongs to the materia medica 1s no 
where to be had more genuine than here. A 
room is built, within the hall, for a library, 
but hitherto it is without books. I have here, 
however, met with a ſmall collection of books 
relating to botany, though it was not in the 
room defigned for the library. Here alſo have 


9 The cathedral church at Straſburg, in Alſace, is 574 geo · 
metrical feet high, and conſequently exceeds that of St. 
Paul's conſiderably ; but the proſpe& of the country, when 


I had taken the trouble-to aſcend it, I found by no means 
equal to that from St. Paul's. 
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I'feen an excellent, and pretty complete col- 
lection, of ſamples of ſeeds, drugs, ſpices, 
and other ſuch things, which are uſed in medi- 
cine: The fine botanical garden at Chelſea 
belongs likewiſe to the Apothecaries company; 
but it is faid that they intend to diſpoſe of it. 
Blackfriars- bridge has been built within my 
time, and though it has coſt a great ſum of 
money, yet it is ſaid that it will be ſoon in 
want of repairs. It commands a fine proſpect; 
but it is juſtly remarked, that the baluſtrade 
on each ſide, ſhould be either higher or lower, 
not to intercept the view of the foot-paſſen- 
gers, which it does at preſent, I remember, 
that the Surry-ſide of this bridge, which is 
now covered with a number of houſes on the 
fide of an excellent road, was a mere ſwamp 
when I firſt came to London; but in its pre- 
ſent improved ſtate it ſhews what Engliſh in- 
duftry, ingenuity, and Engliſh money, can ef- 
fe& within a few years. Almoſt at the foot 
of the ſouth fide of this bridge, the Albion- 
mills, and Mr. Parkinſon's Muſeum, formerly 
fir Aſhton Lever's, highly deſerve the notice 
of the curious ſtranger . 

70 Tn the German original an ample account of this Mu- 
ſeum is given; but a large and ſatisfactory catalogue of its 
contents having been publiſhed fince, it is omitted in this 
tranflation. 


At 
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At the end of Fleet-ſtreet, a kind of gate is 
erected, -which is called Temple-bar. It has 
been praiſed as a fine piece of architecture; 
but it is in fact an obſtruction of a great tho- 
roughfare ; and it were to be wiſhed, that the 
ſeveral attempts which have been made to re- 
move it, -had been ſucceſsful. Cloſe by this 
gate is the Temple, a very extenſive building, 
formerly the reſidence of the knights Templars, 
but now a kind of college for gentlemen who 
ſtudy or practiſe the law. The ſituation of the 
Temple is very agreeable, with a garden that 
borders on the Thames. The church which 
is here, is an old Gothic ſtructure, and was 
ſaved with difficulty from the fire of London 
in 1666. The clergyman, who has the living, 
is called Maſter of the Temple, and his place is 
not only reſpectable, but alſo endowed with a 
pretty good income. Men of eminence and 
learning fuch as a Sherlock, a Gregory Sharpe, 
and others, have enjoyed it. | 

Somerſet-houſe, in the Strand, was an old 
ruinous, Gothic building, when I firſt came to 
London, but it is now one of the fineſt in re- 
gard to architecture, and one of the coſtlieſt, 
conſidering the expences it has required, 
though yet unfiniſhed, The Royal Society, the 

So- 
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Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy 
for painting, ſculpture, and architecture, have 
here ſuitable apartments for their meetings, and 
the latter for their annual exhibitions; but the 
greateſt part of this extenſive building is ap- 
propriated to different offices, belonging to 
different departments of government. 

On taking a boat, at the ſtairs near Somer- 
ſet-houſe, a ſtranger, who ' wiſhes to get ac- 
quainted with the fituation of London, may 
go on the river to Lambeth. During this lit- 
tle water excurſion, he will have a view of the 
Adelphi Buildings, and the terrace before 
them ; he will ſee Whitehall, and paſs under 
Weſtminſter-bridge. This bridge is without 
doubt, in all reſpects, the beſt in London. It 
was built by Charles Labelye, a foreigner, 
now almoſt forgotten, and who publiſhed, in 
1751, a deſcription of it. The palace of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth has no- 
thing extraordinary, and looks more like an 
old monaſtery, or an old caſtle, than a palace. 
It has, however, received ſome additional erec- 
tions of a more modern date, which make it 
rather a convenient manſion. Within the pa- 

lace is a library, which contains good books, 
and a number of manuſcripts, chiefly relating 
to 
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to Engliſh church affairs. The famous gar- 
dens of Vauxhall, ſo celebrated on the 
continent, and of which there are ſo many 
feeble imitations, are within the pariſh of Lam- 
beth. Various claſſes of people reſort thither 
in the evening during the ſummer, for diffe- 
rent kinds of amuſements ; but, even a phila- 
ſopher may ſpend there agreeable hours at a 
ſmall expence. He may hear good mufic and 
ſinging ; he may refreſh himfelf in the cool of 
the evening; he may make obſervations on 
men and manners, retire in good time, and 
riſe the next morning without in the leaſt re- 
penting the pleaſures of the laſt evening. This, 
indeed, may not be the caſe with a great 
number of thoſe who frequent theſe gardens; 
and derive from thence cauſes for a long re- 
pentance, : os 
Ranelagh, with its garden, is a place for 
evening's amuſement, like Vauxhall ; but the 
company here is more ſele&, and upon the 
whole of greater rank. More decency is like- 
wiſe obſervable ; for only tea and coffee are 
ſerved; Thoſe who chooſe to drink wine, can- 
not do it within the rotunda, where the com- 
pany is aſſembled, but muſt go, if they choſe 
it, to other apartments. This rotunda is 
reckoned to be an elegant piece of architecture, 
Vol. I, A a and 
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and the company walk round in a perpetual 
eircle ; ſo that it would be no wonder if many 
heads grew giddy. The muſic and the orche- 
ſtra are very good ; but the garden, though 
agreeable, is by no means equal to that at 
Vauxhall. 

Not far from Ranelagh is Chelſea-hoſpital, 
a noble building, which forms three different 
ſquares. It is for invalids of the army, as that 
of Greenwieh ts for thoſe of the navy. This 
latter attracts the attention of foreigners more 
than the former; and I really believe, that no 
building of the kind is to be met with any 
where, which could pretend to ſo much mag- 
nificence, order, and cleanlineſs, as this hoſ- 
pital. The chapel, and the hall whieh belong 
to it, are worth ſeeing ; the latter has paint- 
ings by fir James Thornhill, which are much 
eſteemed, particularly thoſe on the ceiling. 
Not far from the hoſpital is a very fine park, 
' which belongs to the king, but is open to the 
Public. Some high grounds in it, command 
the moſt beautiful proſpects ever London and 
the Thames, In this park is likewiſe the 


Royal Obſervatory, or as it is called, after the 
celebrated aſtronomer, Flamſteed-houſe. It is 
not to be ſeen, without particular recommen- 

dation to the royal profeſſor of aſtronomy, 
who 
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who is to refide here. The proſpects from 
this houſe are extremely fine, and the room 
which 1s particularly appropriated to aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, is on the flat ground, 
where the two quadrants are fixed, and where 
the principal teleſcopes and other mathema- 
rical inſtruments are to be ſeen. Here every 
day, and every night, the heavens are ob- 
ſerved, and the obſervations properly mi- 
nuted *. 

In the original German, a ſhort account of | Deptford, 
Woolwich, Kenſington, Kew, Windſor, Rochampton, and 
Sion-houſe, is added, merely with a view to give a foreigner 


_ . an idea of thoſe places; it is, therefore, as unneceſſary for 


In Engliſh reader, not tranſlated, 
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ON Tar CHARACTER or Tir 
ENGLISH. 


IT requires great knowledge and great fince- 
rity, to delineate the character of ſingle perſons 
according to truth, and to mark thoſe ſtriking 
features by which they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from others; but, much more 1s neceſſary to 
draw the character of a whole nation, and to 
point out its true characteriſtic traits. The dif- 
ficulty increaſes with reſpe& to the Engliſh, 
fince there is hardly a people on the globe, 
among whom more fingular, more eccentric, 
and more oppoſite characters, are to be met 
with than among them. Liberty, which this 
iſland is bleſſed with, permits every man, if he 
chooſes it, to appear as he really is, and con- 
fequently there is leſs neceſſity for diſſimula- 
tion. Human nature is in every corner of the 
earth the ſame; and, in fact, there is a fimila- 
rity of men in all climates. Accidental things, 
among which education, government, eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms and manners ſtand firſt, are the 
principal cauſes of the diſtinftions among na- 
tions. The ſpirit of the Greeks remained a 


long 
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long time in their colonies ; and 'the Engliſh 
manners, as well as the Engliſh way of think- 
ing, have preſerved themſelves longer than a 
century, with very little alteration, in the Ame- 
rican colonies, which were formerly the habi- 
tation of what are called ſavages. The impreſ- 
ſions made by the climate on its new inhabi- 
tants are flow, and of no great ſignificance. If 
air and weather, as is fo poſitively aſſerted by 
ſome, and, without examining, adopted by 
others, were the chief cauſes of the manners, 
the ways of thinking, and of the national cha- 
racer of a people, the ancient Britons, in the 
time of Cæſar, ſhould have been ſomething 
like the modern Engliſh; but, whoever will ex- 
amine, with ſome attention, the Commentaries 
of Cæſar, or read the Life of Agricola, written 
by Tacitus, will ſoon be better informed. If 
I except the inhabitants of Wales, very little 
old Britiſh blood and cuſtoms * will be found in 
the reſt of England. 


Some, 


2 There is, however, an aſſertion of Tacitus, in regard to 
the old Britons, ſtill applicable to thoſe of modern times, 
that they readily comply with the levies of men, and with 
the impoſition of taxes: Britanni delectum et tributa, et in- 
Junta imperii munera impigre obeunt. Tac. Vit. Agr. 
c. 13. There is likewiſe ſtill remaining ſome evidence of 
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Some, perhaps, will think it not very dif 
cult to make a complete drawing of the Eng- 
liſh character, when ſo many have already 
written on this ſubject. They, will ſay, As you 
have reſided ſo long in this country, you need 
only point out, from the obſervations of others, 
what is true, and reject that which is not; you 
may tell us where there is a likeneſs, and 
where there is none. I confeſs, however, that 
after ſome inveſtigation, this reaſoning will 
not be found altogether juſt. I have read 
what many have written on the ſubje&, both 
foreigners and Engliſh; but ſeveral things, 
which they have advanced, as truly character- 
iſtical, did not appear to me to be ſo, and 
others I thought by no means ſatisfactory. Moſt 
of the foreigners, who have written on the 
Engliſh nation, did, a few only excepted, re- 
fide but a ſhort time in London, oftentimes 
without being ſufficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country ; they frequented be- 
fides companies of no great note, coffee-houſes 
and play-houſes, and thought themſelves, af- 
terwards, qualified to draw the picture of a na- 
the wank of 1 5 obſervation that the Britons had a 
diſlike to foreigners: | ij 

Men! * * feros. Lib. iii. Od. iv. v. 33. 
tion, 


t 
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tion, with whoſe manners, genius, and modes 
of thinking, they were not much better ac- 
quainted than with thoſe of a people, whoſe 
habitations they had ſeen merely on a geogra- 
phical map. There is no truſting to this claſs 
of travellers, who take the much corrupted 
manners of the metropolis for thoſe of the 
whole country, The farther off from London, 
the more, in general, the air as well as the 
manners grow purer. The people appear more 
civil, and tractable, more ſociable and frugal, 
and more given to cleanlineſs. Riches and 
luxury are leſs viſible, but the generality of 
the inhabitants of the country ſeem to enjoy 
contentment, and the bleſſings of liberty. 
This, probably, was formerly the caſe in a 
higher degree, before London became ſo ex- 
tenſive; and when the people who live at a 
diſtance, were not ſo much infected with the 
mad defire of .coming to the metropolis, and 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves. there. The roads 
were formerly bad, and travelling tedious and 
expenſive; nor did the great and the rich fo 
frequently and expeditiouſly, as they now do, 
go into the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom 
with their ſervants and attendants, who carry 
"we follies and vices of the capital, fo ſuc- 
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ceſsfully n people who live remote 
from it. 

I have read ſketches of the Engliſh national 
character, drawn by Engliſhmen themſelves ; 
but few of them are remarkable for their im- 
partiality. Some repreſent it in a very gloomy 
light, as if the nation were infected with every 
vice and immorality; as if it were in a deſ- 
ponding ſtate, and every virtue, and all Kind of 
happineſs, on the point of departing from the 
iſland. Theſe moral painters are generally 
over-pious enthuſiaſts, who loſe fight of human 
nature, and are ready to ſacrifice to their un- 
reaſonable zeal all thoſe, whoſe blood is not as 
thick and as heavy as their own. But they are 
no more to be credited than thoſe who extol 
their nation and their country ſo far above all 
others in the univerſe, as if no ſenſe, no virtue, 
no happineſs were to be met with, but in their 
own iſland, Such prejudices and ſuch idle 
pride, betray only, how unacquainted with 
foreign countries thoſe are who adopt them. 
In my opinion, the Engliſh, of all cultivated 
nations, approach the neareſt to the character 
of what man, in reality, ought to be; and this, 
I think, is their chief characteriſtic. It is, like- 
wer a very juſt obſervation of Mr. Hume, 

that 
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that © the Engliſh, of any people in the uni- 
« verſe, have the leaſt of a national character; 
e unleſs this very ſingularity may paſs for 
* one!.“ In former times, the reſemblance 
between the Engliſh and other nations was 
ſtronger, and the ſingularities now ſo obſerv- 
able and ſtriking to foreigners, are, pringi- 
pally, to be dated from that period when 
the Revolution eſtabliſhed liberty and the con- 
ſtitution on ſurer ground, and gave to the 
manners and the way of thinking among the 
people a greater air of freedom, and conſe- 
quently to their character and government, 
a different colouring from what it had before. 

Education forms in all countries the manners 
of the inhabitants, and that in England is ſome- 
thing different from all others. I cannot help 
thinking, that the taſte of the Engliſh in re- 
gard to their modern gardening reſembles that 
which is generally ſhewn in their manner of 
education. Nature is preferred to every thing; 
it is frequently aſſiſted with a helping hand; 
but care is taken leſt art thould ſpoil it. This 
I take, partly, ro be the reaſon, why the num- 


ber of thoſe who approach neareſt to the dig- 


nity and the deſtination of man, is greater 


3 Hume”; Eſſays, vol. i. p. 215. 
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among the Engliſh than among other nations, 
To ſtudy to find out, as Monteſquieu has done, 
a ſyſtem, which, when followed, will form by 
rules, ſlaves for tyrants, is repugnant to huma- 
nity. Are we, if it were poſſible, to alter hu- 
man nature by education, that it may fit an ar- 
tificial form of government ; or are we rather 
to adapt our governments to the nature of man ? 
In England, both the inhabitants and the con- 
ftitution are formed for freedom. That ſervile 
reſpect for thoſe who are called people of qua- 
lity, or for thoſe poſſeſſed of riches, which is in- 
culcated into children, by example as well as pre- 
cept, in other countries, is not very common in 
England. The pooreſt man will be heard to ſay, 
that his ſhilling is as good as that af the rich; 
and I have known inſtances, where patriotic 
ſchoolmaſters would nat puniſh a boy who had 
tranſgreſſed, before he was found guilty by 
twelve af his ſchool-fellows, to make them 
early ſenſible of the privilege of a Briton, not 
to be judged in an arbitrary or a deſpotical 
way, but by his peers, or equals. , In general 
the children of both ſexes in England, are edu- 
cated with a much greater degree of indulgence 
than in other countries. In ſome eminent 


4 The ſtates of America are to be excepted, and alſo 
France, if the Revolution i 1s completed. 
gramy 
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grammar-ſchools, a kind of ſevere puniſhment, 
called flogging, is ſtill in uſe; but it is ſup- 

poſed, that it rather hardens than reforms, 
An indulgent education, though it will ſome- 
times be productive of evils, has, notwith- 
ſtanding, great advantages. A hard and ty- 
rannical treatment of children not only irritates 
their temper, but it forms them frequently for 
exerciſing tyranny on others afterwards, This 
is too viſible on the continent, where many in 
their ſphere, from the prince and his ſubor- 
dinate tyrants down to the father of a family, 
and the maſter of a ſchool, will play, if they 
can, the deſpot, and talk in a dictatorial 
and a deciſive way, without regarding reaſon 
and arguments. This is not the caſe in Eng- 
land. The king cannot act in an arbitrary 
manner, and much leſs his miniſters. The 
nobility, the gentry, and they who are proud 
on account of their riches, know very well, 
that thoſe whom they look upon as their infe- 
riors, are notwithſtanding as free as themſelves. 
The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church muſt con- 
form to the act of toleration, and perſecutions 
cannot be carried on as in former times. Pa- 
rents, particularly the mothers, behave, in 
common, very tenderly towards their children, 
and provacations to irritate their temper, are 
: | not 
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not frequent. Yet when I ſpeak of an indul- 
gent education as much prevalent in England, 
and that it has an influence on the command 
of temper, I do by no means make this a ge- 
neral aſſertion. There are exceptions to both. 
Hot-headed people are often enough to be met 


with ; and even among the members of the 


Britiſh: ſenate. Foreigners, ſome of whom call 
the Engliſh the wild nation of Europe, will 
frequently aſcribe this pretended wildneſs to 
their mode of education; but I have, in 
more inſtances than one, made this obſervation, 
that many a young Engliſhman, with all his 
apparent wildneſs and uncouthneſs, when he ar- 
rives at the age of twenty - five, becomes more 
ſedate, and conducts himſelf with a propriety 
and freedom, not frequently to be met with 
among young people of the ſame age, among 


other nations. He moſtly hits the proper me- 


dium between the empty complaiſance and 
over - acted vivacity of a Frenchman, and that 
ſtiff and formal conduct, which betrays many 
of my countrymen, though they think them- 
ſelves people of education. Even a ſenſible 
foreigner, who has refided ſome years in Eng- 
land, will be ſtruck with the contraſt, between 
an Engliſhman and a lately arrived ſtranger. 
Should a more refined education, which be- 


gins 
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gins to make progreſs in England, overcome 
that kind of wildneſs of which I have been 
ſpeaking, and which is ſo natural to thoſe who 
feel themſelves to be freeborn men, it may 
then happen, that the ſpirit of liberty, which 
hitherto characteriſes the Engliſh, may become 
weaker ; for it requires a kind of ferocity, 
though not barbarity, for a people to maintain 
their liberty. | 
The little coercion which is uſed in Engliſh 
education, appears to me to be one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes, why a free way of thinking and 
acting, joined to what the French call bon ſens, or 
good common ſenſe, is more conſpicuous among 
the generality of the Engliſh than among other 
nations. Parents and teachers can bear contra- 
diction from the young, and, as I remarked be- 
fore, it is not ſo common to talk in a decifive tone 
as it is abroad. The various opinions, which are 
entertained in religious and political matters; 
the many different ſects in religion, and the 
parties in ſtate, originate, in ſome reſpe&s, 
from the little reſtraint to the freedom of think- 
ing of children during their education. Hence, 
however, it does not follow, that all the Eng- 
liſh have properly reflected, and thought juſtly ; 
or that this iſland, according to the expreſſion 
of baron Bielfeld, is a country of philoſo- 
7 phers, 
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phers. The want of true philoſophy, indeed, 
is ſometimes very viſible. There are in the 
colleges of the Engliſh univerſities learned 
and libefal minded men, but there are arch- 
pedants alſo ; the church can boaſt of enlight- 
ened divines, fully actuated by principles of 
toleration, but areh- orthodox men are fre- 
quently to be met with; as well as arch- enthu- 
ſiaſts among all other ſects. There are zeal- 
ous tories, well-wiſhers and promoters of arbi- 
trary power, as well as patriotic defenders of 
liberty. But, though in ſome inſtances bodily 
infirmities are the cauſe of ſuch deviations from 
good ſenſe, yet I think the errors of educa- 
tion are ſtill more frequently the ſource of 

them. | 
After thefe general remarks; I ſtall endea- 
vour to enquire more minutely into the cha- 
racter of the Engliſh. The veſtiges of the 
manners of the old Romans and Saxons, are 
among the modern inhabitants of this iſland, 
by no means totally effaced. The conftitution, 
and that liberty which it has for its foundation, 
as I have already obſerved in another place, is 
derived from the ancient Germans. Our anceſ- 
tors, whom we ſtyle barbarians, underſtood the 
rights of mankind better than their more enlight- 
ened poſterity ! The Danes rendered themſelves 
; | too 
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too odious in England, for many of their cuſtoms 
to have been adopted: When I compare the 
Roman hiſtory and that of England, I am of- 
ten ſurprized at their fimilarity in many reſ- 
pects; and I cannot help wiſhing, that the 
character of the modern Engliſh did not ſo 
much reſemble that of the Romans during the 
triumvirates. It has been temarked by many, 
that it ſeems as if the former had inherited their 
love for plays, public exhibitions, entertain 
ments or ppectacula, from the latter. The pre- 
fent exhibirions of this kind, are diveſted of 
that cruelty which difgraced thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, notwithſtanding the preſence of female 
ſpectators, who beheld barbarities, and mur- 
ders, in cold blood; but the boxing matches 
in England, the bull-baitings, the cock-fight- 
ings, and the numerous attendance of both 
ſexes, at public executions, indicate that there 
is at leaſt a remnant of Roman manners, and 
of the taſte of thoſe times, ſtill left in Eng- 
land. All nations on the globe find their plea- 
ſure in public ſhews and entertainments, ac- 
cording to the taſte of their different countries z 
but I believe that the Engliſh are more fond 
of them than any other people. Whoever will 
only go to thoſe places where they are exhibit- 

; ; ed, 
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ed, may eaſily convince himſelf of the truth: 
of what I have faid. And as the high minded 
plebeian Romans of old, thought themſclves 
above their ſuperiors, when they gave their 
votes, either freely, from patriotiſm, or through 


bribery, or guided by party-ſpirit, to thoſe 


who ſolicited them for the conſulate, or other 
dignities in the republic; ſo an Engliſhman 
thinks himſelf great, when on parliamentary 
or other elections he can either from his own 
accord, or {educed by bribery, flattery, pet ſua- 
ſion, or party-ſpirit, give his vote. What Lu- 
can ſays of the Romans, who ſold annually 
their liberty, at the elections of conſuls, is 
ſomewhat applicable to the Engliſh, at their 
Feptennial elections; and on reading a deſcrip- 
tion of electioneering, given by Seneca“, it 
brings always to my mind ſimilar tranſactions 
that I have ſeen in England. The picture 
which is drawn by Juvenal of ancient Rome, 
in his third ſatire, reſembles London more 
than any other great city that I have ſeen, 


s Hinc rapti pretio faſces, ſectorque favoris 
Ipſe ſui populus ; letaliſque ambitus urbi; 
Annua venah referens certamina campo. 
| De Bello Civili, lib. i. v. 178. 
s Epiſt. ad Lucil. 118. 9 elſe jucundum, tri- 
bubus vocatis ; &c. 
There 
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There are certain features in the character 
of the Engliſh, that are thought to be remark- 
able and ſtriking, which I ſhall now relate. 
One of the firſt, which may be looked upon 
as general, is a national pride. All nations 
love their reſpective countries; but the Eng- 
liſh, I believe, ſhew it in the higheſt, and the 
Germans, perhaps, in the loweſt degree. I 
ſhould point out the Swiſs, as thoſe who enter- 
tain the greateſt affection for their mountainous 
ſoil, if I had not met with ſome of them, who 
preferred England, nay even came back to it, 
when they had left it before, with a reſolution 
to end their days in their native country. The 
great preference which an Engliſhman gives to 
his iſland 1s, in my opinion, owing to the edu- 
cation he has received, ſo different from that 
in other countries; to the diet and manners he 
is uſed to, peculiar to his native ſoil; and above 
all, becauſe he is told from his infancy, that Eng- 
land is ſuperior to all other countries, and that 
none are comparable to it. An inhabitant of 
Chili or Lapland, of which we have proofs, will, 
without knowing better, be as-much attached to 
the land of his nativity, as an Engliſhman to his; 
and I reckon this attachment among thoſe bleſſ- 
ings of the Creator, which are but little known, 


and therefore ſo little valued. A young Eſqui- 
Vor. I. 3 


mau, 
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mau, who was educated from his tenth year 
at an Engliſh fort in Hudſon's- bay, and always 
uſed to the Engliſh way of hving, took, at 
the ape of twenty, when they were filling caſks 
with train-oil, an epportunity, when he was 
lone, and as he thought unobſerved, to drink 
very heartily of this nauſedus liquid, turning his 
face towards the region he came from, and 
calling out afterwards very emphatically: O 
how happy is that coutitry, where they enjoy 
fuch delicious drink! This, indeed, is by no 
means fürpriſing to him who has made man- 
kind his ſtudy; no more than the fact, fo 
well authenticated, of a Hottentot who re- 
turned from Holland to the Cape of Good- 
hope ”. 

The predilection of the Engliſh for their 
own country, and their high opinion of it, is 
hot of a very modern date, but was recorded 
centuries ago, as the following anecdote will 
ptove: Don Louis, count of Claramonte, being 
created by pope Clement VI. king of the then 
newly diſcovered Canaries, which were called 
the Fortunate Iſlands; the Engliſh ambaſſador 
at Rome, thinking, theſe iſlands could be no 


7 Rouſſeau relates it from good authority, in his Origine 
de Pinegalits parmi les hommes, Oeuvres de Rousssau, 
tom. ii. p. 158. 
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other than the Britiſh, was ſo terrified, that 
he ſet off, in great haſte, to carry this news 
over to England. I cannot, however, in juſtice 
to Engliſhmen, particularly when they are 
abroad, avoid obſerving, that, if they are, even 
but tolerably well bred, they will not betray ſo 
much pride on account of their own perſons, as 
they will becauſe they were born Britons. This 
is juſt the reverſe of my own countrymen, who 
generally value their own dear ſelves moſt, and 
pride themſelves on it, without regarding their 
country, or the honour which, perhaps, they 
might derive from it. A ſenſible Engliſhman 
ſpeaks of himſelf, his rank, and his dignity, 
with modeſty ; but he talks of his country with 
pride, and a kind of enthuſiaſm ; whilſt, on the 
contrary, a German fine gentleman ſeems to be 
only enamoured with his perſon, his rank, his 
pretended merits, and his titles, not caring any 
thing for his nation or his country. How ſincere- 
ly do I, in this inſtance, wiſh, that my country- 
men were poſſeſſed of a little more patriotiſm !- 

From this high opinion which the Engliſh 
entertain of their country, and of their nation, 
it may be explained, why they adhere ſo much 
to their old cuſtoms, and to certain habits ; per- 
haps, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 


have been told, from their infancy, that nothing 
| B ba 18 
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is ſo. good and fo perfect as Old England. 
Hence many think their conſtitution, and their 
government, which, notwithſtanding all its pre- 
eminence and merits, has viſible defects, the 
moſt perfect of all governments, and above all 
improvement. Hence the bulk of the people 
are fully perſuaded, that nothing is ſo delicious 
and ſo excellent, as an enormous piece of beef, 
half roaſted, and a plum-pudding of ten 
pounds weight. Hence an Engliſhman, wall, 
during the ſevereſt weather, rather ſhiver at the 
ſide of a chimney, which conſumes a deal of 
coals, produces clouds of aſhes, and blackens 
the room, than make uſe of the better ſort of 
ſtoves, or ovens, which we uſe in our coun- 
try *: for his anceſtors ſtyled a fire a ſort of com- 
pany ; they ſpoiled their eyes by looking 
thoughtfully at it; and he muſt do the ſame. 
I could mention many more things of this kind, 
which are tranſmitted from generation to gene- 


\ 


Lady Wortley Montague, when ſhe had reſided a little 
while in Germany, found our ſtoves extremely convenient, 
and wrote thus to one of her acquaintance in London : 
« This reflection leads me to conſider our obſtinacy in ſhak- 
« ing with cold, five months in the year, rather than making 
« uſe of ſtoves, which are certainly one of the greateſt con- 
« yeniencies of life.. . If ever I return, in defiance of 
« faſhion, you ſhall certainly ſee one in my chamber.“ Vol. 
L Letter xix. p. 90. | 


. a wy ration, 
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ration, and have, thereby, acquired ſuch an 
authority, that a foreigner, who, guided merely 
by good ſenſe, is ſurprized at it, will be re- 
garded in much the ſame light as an heretic 
would by a ſtickler for orthodoxy. In regard, 
bowever, to changes of miniſters of ſtate, and 
of faſhions in dreſs and furniture, the Engliſh are 
variable enough. | $f 
From the high opinion which they entertain 
of themſelves, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that 
they look upon foreigners as much inferior. 
This fault in their national character, was 
viſible many centuries ago. I have quoted 
before a paſſage of Horace, which has a 
reference to it, and I could relate a num- 
ber of inſtances, that have happened within 
my own time and experience, to confirm this 
remark, to which ſo many foreigners, who 
frequent England, are witneſſes. When I, 
more than twenty years ago, was, for the 
firſt time, at Oxford, much kindneſs and civi- 
lity were ſhewn to me by ſeveral gentlemen of 
the univerſity; but I was given to underſtand, 
that I'was a foreigner ; and a very worthy and 
learned profeſſor, ſince deceaſed, who did me 
the honour to invite me, during my ſtay at Ox- 
ford, to his houſe, paid me once, after an 
agreeable converſation of ſeveral hours, the fol- 
B b 3 lowing 
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lowing compliment: . Sir, you look and think 
« like an Engliſhman ; it is a pity you were not 
cc born in our country.” Though this was ſaid, 
with great kindneſs and good intention, yet, it 
convinced me, that learning and good nature 
do not wholly remove the influence of early im- 
bibed national prejudices, It is, likewiſe, ra- 
ther curious, that the Engliſh, who pride them- 
ſelves on the name of Britons, which they bear 
in common with the Scotch, are, notwithſtand- 
ing, rather more averſe to them, than even to 
. a foreigner?; nor do the Iriſh ſeem to be much 
more in favour ; for an Iriſh bog-trotter or an 
Iriſh fortune-hunter, are very common expreſ- 
ſions in England; and they are not ſeldom ridi- 
culed in the public prints, and on the ſtage : 
nay, even among the Engliſh themſelves, a 
kind of reſerve is viſible, for the Epiſcopalians 
look upon the Diſſenters in an inferior light and 


The Scots, who generally are ſucceſsful when they come 
into England, becauſe they keep together, and aſũſt one an- 
other, aſcribe the diſlike the Engliſh have to them, to na- 
tional pride; and a Scotch clergyman, expreſſed himſelf, not 
long ago, in the following manner: * Our good neighbours 
have been always pretty remarkable for the modeſt virtue 
« of ſelf-applauſe, and confidering their own country, at all 
« times, and in all things, the ſtandard of perfection Re. 
marks on Dr, Sam. Johnſon's Fourney to the Hebrides, by the 
rev, Donald M*Nicol, London 1780, 


the 
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the different ſects keep at a diſtance from each 

other, is 
The French uſed to be the great object of 
Engliſh national diſlike and jealouſy ; but this 
ſeems now to be greatly abated, eſpecially 
ſince the late revolution in France has given 
the Engliſh rather a more reſpectful opi- 
nion of the French nation. When! firſt came 
to London the appellation of French dog was 
a compliment, paid by the populace in every 
ſtreet, to a ſtranger not dreſſed in the Engliſh 
manner ; but at preſent French cuſtoms and 
faſhions are introduced and by ſome eagerly 
adopted. Plays either tranſlated, or taken in 
part from the French, are alſo very common, 
and generally well received. The lower claſs 
of the people in London, are indeed, within theſe 
twenty years, much civilized and altered for 
the better ; though I have reaſon to belieye, 
that even an Engliſh beggar, at the ſight of a 
well-dreſſed Frenchman or any other ftranger, 
ſtill thinks himſelf ſuperior, and ſays within 
himſelf, I am glad that I am not a foreigner, 
There are many Engliſhmen, who by travel- 
ing abroad have greatly laid aſide theſe pres 
judices; but there are numbers who viſit 
the continent and different countries, and do 
not return with more liberal opinions than 
B b 4 they 
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they carried with them when they left home, 
The reaſon is, becauſe they are frequently averſe 
to the company of the natives of the country ; 
they deſpiſe or neglect learning foreign lan- 
guages, and when they are in numbers, they keep 
together, live in their own way, and ridicule 
the manners of the people with whom they 
ſhould endeavour to get acquainted, that they 
might judge of them according to truth and 
juſtice. It is no wonder, therefore, that, after 
having ſpent even years abroad, they ſhould re- 
turn exactly as they went, if not worſe; and 
inſtead of having diveſted themſelves of pre- 
judices, and increaſed their knowledge, ſhould 
rather have confirmed the former, and entirely 
neglected the latter. The late lord Cheſterfield, 
who was perfectly well acquainted with this 
ſubject, expreſſes himſelf in a much ſtronger 
manner than I have done: They ſet out upon 
e their travels,” he ſays “ unlicked cubs, and 
« in their travels they only lick one another; for 
te they ſeldom go into other company. They 
« know nothing but the Englſh world, and the 
ce worſt part of that too, and generally very lit- 
« tle of any but the Engliſh language; and they 
« come home, at three or four and twenty, re- 
&« fined and poliſhed (as is ſaid in one of Con- 
ce greve's plays) like Dutch ſkippers from a 


„ whale- 
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cc whale-fiſhing '*.” He, therefore, defires his 
ſon to form no connections with them, becauſe 
he will get little knowledge, no languages, and 
no manners among them". That. diſtance 
which Engliſhmen are too apt to keep in regard 
to foreigners, he wiſhes his ſon not to adopt, 
but rather to familiarize himſelf with them: 
« Domeſticate yourſelf,” he ſays, * at Naples, 
and lay afide the Engliſh coldneſs and forma- 
« lity*,” I own, I myſelf have ſeen Engliſh- 
men in Germany, in Switzerland, in France, 
and in the Netherlands, who came exactly un- 
der the deſcription of lord Cheſterfield ; but, I 
will add, in juſtice, that I have met with ſome, 
though not a great number, who did honour to 
themſelves and to their country, by their affa- 
bility, their unaffected but polite manners, 
their knowledge of foreign languages, their 
prudent conduct, far from haughtineſs and na- 
tional conceit, and by the inquiſitive ſpirit which 
they ſhewed, as ſenſible and obſerving travel- 
lers; but, as I have ſaid, ſuch as are of this 
character are ſomewhat ſcarce. As for thoſe 
of the oppoſite deſcription, it is a pity that they 
ever ſhould ſpend ſo muck money abroad as 


Letters to his Son, vol. iv. p. 18. Let. 264. 


1 Vol. ii. p. 161. Let. j50. 
2 Vol. ii. p. 2. Let. 189. 
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they generally do. They ſquander it away ; 
and, ſuffering themſelves to be ſhamefully ' 
impoſed upon, they are flattered, and treated 
with great civility, which they oftentimes mil. 
take for a tribute to their perſonal merits, 
though in reality it is not ſo intended. When 
they afterwards return home, it is not to be ex- 
pected, that they ſhould give a juſt account to 
their untravelled countrymen, of the countries 
and the people which they have ſeen. They will 
rather ſtate the reſpect with which they have been 
treated, and the high eſtimation in which Eng- 
liſhmen are held by foreigners, together with 
the cheapneſs of living abroad, though they 
have found it ſufficiently expenſive ; and, by 
ridiculing or laughing at what they have ſeen, 
they will rather increaſe the Engliſh contempt 
for foreigners, and feed the national pride, than 
be the means of leſſening either, 

It is no wonder, conſidering the diſlike and 
the reſerve which the generality of the Engliſh 
manifeſt to foreigners, both on their -own 
iſland, and when they are on the continent, 
that in return, moſt foreign nations are far from 
wiſhing them well, and ſeem to rejoice at their 
misfortunes, thinking it will humble their 
pride, at which they are offended, I have 
found this in many inſtances, and it was emi» 

nently 
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nently viſible during the late war, which has 
_ coſt England ſo much blood and treaſure. All 
European countries fided with the Americans, 
and were pleaſed to hear of the diſaſters which 
befel the Engliſh ; not from political principles 
and connections with, or predilection for the 
former, but from diſlike to the latter. It is 
much to be regretted, that a nation like' the 
Britiſh, which in ſo many views deſerves the 
reſpect, nay, I will ſay the admiration, of thoſe 
by which it is ſurrounded, ſhould not endea- 
vour to look into its own prejudices, and hu- 
mour in ſome degree thoſe by which others are 
infected, and that the Engliſh ſhould not lay 
aſide that indifference, or rather contempr, which 
they ſo readily ſhew for manners, cuſtoms, and 
ſentiments, which are different from thoſe of 
their own country; though it may ſometimes 
happen that they deſpiſe what is preferable to 


their own, and worthy of being adopted. If 


education, which I have been ſpeaking of be- 
fore, is, in ſome reſpects, one of the cauſes of 
this blemiſh in the Engliſh character, there 
are, at the ſame time, others, which contribute 
towards it alſo, They are iſlanders, who al- 
ways are ſuppoſed to have ſomething peculiar 
from the inhabitants of a continent. William 
the Conqueror provided for his Normans, which 
8 he 
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he brought over, very amply at the expence of 
the Engliſh, who certainly could not be pleaſed 
to ſee many of their lands, and their lucrative 
places in church and ſtate, given to foreigners ; 


forgetting very naturally, by length of time, 


that they themſelves, as Anglo-Saxons, had 
driven away the Britons before. The beſt and 


the higheſt places, when England was ſubje& 


to the ſee of Rome, were frequently given to 


foreigners; - and in the time of king Henry 


VIII. no leſs than 15,000 Flemings were reſi- 
dent in London, who had engroſſed almoſt all 
trade and commerce, to the detriment of the 
natives. Is it a wonder then, that the Engliſh 
took a diſlike to foreigners, and that its effects 
ſhould. ſtill be viſible, though the cauſes have 
ceaſed ? Monarchs, 'who in modern times aſ- 
cended the Britiſh: throne, would alſo naturally 
have given the preference to their own coun- 
trymen, in many inſtances, and liſtened to their 
ſolicitations for places of honour and emolu- 
ment, if Engliſh jealouſy had not juſtly pre- 
vented it. Yet all this, which, from juſtice 
and / impartiality, I have mentioned, cannot 
juſtify that overbearing national pride, and 
contempt for other nations, with which num- 
bers are infected. Even ſome expreſſions uſed 
in Engliſh laws, and law-opinions, relative to 

foreign- 
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foreigners *, many of which are of a modern 
date, ſeem to imply their degradation; and 
I believe in all countries, a perſon who lends 
money in a legal way upon landed eſtates, 
though not a native of the land, would be ſe- 
cure of his property, and under the protection 
of the law ; but in England his ſecurity would 
be very precarious, if he were either not natu- 
ralized, or deniziſed. His freehold ſecurity 
may be diſputed, and his money loſt, merely 
becauſe he is an alien, and his property thus 
lent, not under the protection of a law-court 
which, according to generally received opinion, 
ſhould be open to juſtice for every one, native 
or foreigner. 

A generous diſpoſition is ſaid to be one of 
the traits of the Engliſh national character; 
and, I think, very juſtly. It is likewiſe true, 
that they are much inclined to make known 
their acts of generoſity, and to preſerve the 
memory of their. good deeds. But ſuppoſing 
this to ariſe from vanity, or from other cauſes, 
it has, nevertheleſs its advantages. The exer- 
tions of humanity and compaſſion are, among 
the Engliſh, frequently ſudden, and very ſtrong. 


3 Perhaps I may be miſtaken ; but, I own, this thought 
ſtruck me, on reading Blackſtone's Commentaries. Vol. i. 
ch. x. p. 369, 379, &c. Vol. ii. p. 249, 250. 
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Great indulgence is ſhown to faults and human 
imbecilities, becauſe hypocriſy and, arrogant 
aſſumption are not ſo common here, and every 
body ſeems to know and to feel what man is. 
Yer there are deſpicable characters enough, 
who laugh at the dictates of humanity, and 
ſeem to be deſtitute of liberal and generous 
ſentiments ; but the majority of the nation are 
againſt them, and treat with contempt and de- 
teſtation, thoſe who appear to be devoid of the 
feelings of humanity and generoſity. The con- 
duct of the Engliſh in India, and the poor in- 
habitants of that country, oppreſſed, plunder- 
ed, and even ſacrificed to avarice, will never 
add to their fame for liberal and humane diſ- 
poſitions; but rather remain as an indelible 
ſtain. Many bailiffs, who arreſt debtors, many 
attorneys, many church-wardens, many over- 
ſeers of the poor, many clergymen, when they 
collect their tythes and their income, ſeem to 
have humanity and generoſity no more in the 
catalogue of their virtues, than the members 


of the holy inquiſition have in theirs ; or the 


tax-gatherers in Germany, who, by the gra- 
cious order of their illuſtrious ſuperiors, ſtrip 
the poor ſubjects of the laſt mite which they 
bave earned by the ſweat of their brow. A 

modern 
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modern German writer + praiſes the Engliſh 
highly on account of their humane treatment 
of the brute creation ; but, I am apprehen- 
ſive, that, whoever has been ſomewhat more 
acquainted with England, and particularly Lon- 
don, will confider firſt, before he concurs with 
him. A few examples are not ſufficient to 
characterize a whole nation. Whoever has 
ſeen the driving of the cattie to the London 
markets, the uſage of the poor horſes in carts, 
before poſt-chaiſes, and hackney-coaches, the 
riding of them at horſe-races, and on the pub- 
lic roads ; whoever has been a ſpeRator at cock- 
fightings, bull-baitings, and fimilar exhibitions, 
will certainly heſitate a long while, before he 
pronounces encomiums on Engliſh generofity 
towards poor animals. 

The liberality of the nation is praiſed, and 
very juſtly. There are inſtances of the kind, 
which, on account of their magnitude, and 
the manner in which they were done, deſerve 
admiration. Subſcriptions towards the ſupport 
of the poor and the neceſſitous, are no where 
more common, nor more liberal than in Eng- 
land. Hoſpitals of every kind, inſtitutions to 
alleviate human miſeries, charity-ſchools, diſ- 
penſaries, and ſuch monuments as witneſs the 


Alberti, in his Letters, Let. hi. in German. 
: nobleſt 
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nobleſt feelings of humanity, are no where 
more frequent than here. I am, likewiſe, of 
opinion, that, when popery was the religion 
of the kingdom, the incomes of the monaſte- 
ries, and other charitable inſtitutions, did not 
equal, even in thoſe ſuperſtitious times, the 
ſums which now, by acts of parliament, or by 
generous and voluntary contributions, are an- 
nually raiſed for charitable uſes : they amount 
to ſeveral millions. Nevertheleſs, in no coun- 
try are more poor to be ſeen than in England, 
and in no city a greatcr number of beggars than 
in London. The fault ſeems manifeſtly to be 
in the diſpoſal of the money collected for the 
poor, and the regulations made for the main- 
tenance of them. A foreigner, who hears of 
many millions annually raiſed for the benefit 
of the poor; and, wandering through London 
and its environs, ſees ſo many hoſpitals and ſo 
many noble buildings, erected by the bountiful 
contributions of charity; will juſtly entertain 
the higheſt notions of the liberality of the na- 
tion; but, at the ſame time, he will find him- 
ſelf unable to explain how it happens, that in 
his walks, he is, almoſt every hundred yards, 
diſturbed by the lamentations of unfortunate 
perſons, who demand his charity. He ſhould, 
however, remember, great as the ſums are, 
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which, by authority of acts of parliament, are 
annually raiſed for the neceſſitous poor; and, 
ſplendid as the appearance of the hoſpitals may 
be, there is ſtill reaſon to temper his admira- 
tion and his readineſs to draw inferences from 
thence, in favour of a boundleſs charity. A 
great part of the nation pays the poor-rate re- 
luctantly, and ſome hoſpitals, as it is ſaid, owe 
their-exiſtence more to vanity, or even to leſs 
commendable motives, than to a true ſpirit of 
liberality and generoſity, Be this, however, as 
it may, it redounds, notwithſtanding, to the 
honour of the Engliſh, that parliament has 
made ſuch a proviſion for the poor, and that 
hoſpitals, though they were even an offspring 
of vanity, are nevertheleſs, when they once 
get into exiſtence, ſupported by a generous 
public. Several new hoſpitals have been raiſed 
during my refidence in London; and, to the 
honour of the nation I muſt ſay, that I have 
not heard of any charitable inſtitution being 
given up again for want of due ſupport by the 
hand of charity. Certain, however, as. it is, 
that England outdoes all other countries in acts 
of this kind, it ought to be kept in mind, that 
ſhe is ſuppoſed to be richer than they, and that 
her inhabitants are poſſeſſed of a greater ſhare 
of national ambition than other nations. There 
CCC 
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is room for aſking the queſtion, Whether they 
could. not do a great deal more ? An Engliſh- 
man is generally very well acquainted with the 
value of money, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of riches calculate frequently with more anxi- 
qus economy than liberality demands, or even 
will permit. This virtue, in particular, is not 
to be ſought for among the crowd which is 
daily to be ſeen on the Royal- Exchange; there 
are ſome worthy men intermixed here and 
there with the reſt, who, with generous hearts, 
and liberal hands, perform acts for which hu- 
manity bleſſes them; but the majority find 
neither time nor inclination to follow their ex- 
ample. When many of our Germaus pride 
themſelves on pedigrees, drawn up on parch- 
ments two or three yards long, an Engliſnman 
laughs at their folly, becauſe he knows the va- 
lue of the things of this world better, and 
thinks, as the Romans did, in the time of Ju- 
venal, that the money a man is poſſeſſed of, 
fixes his worth and his credit. About a hun- 
dred and fixty years ago, according to Mr. 
Hume *, this was not the character of the Eng- 
liſh, when _ pride of family prevailed, and 


wy quiſque ſon rum ſervat in arca, 


antum habet et fidei. | Sat. iii. v. 143» 


* Hiſt. of England, vol. vi. p. 167. 
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the nobility and gentry diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
by a dignity and ſtatelineſs of behaviour, from 
the common people ; when great riches, ac- 
quired by commerce, were more rare, and had 
not yet been able to confound all ranks of men, 
and render money the chief — of diſ- 
tinction. 

Thoſe acts of the Britiſh government, which 
foreigners look upon as monuments of the ge- 
neroſity and liberality of the nation, are to be 
judged of with caution. The money granted 
by a majority of the houſe of commons, from 
whatever motives or influence, always comes 
out of the pockets of the people; and if it 
once happens, that ten thouſand' pounds are 
granted to purpoſes which do honour to the 
nation, a hundred thouſand are, perhaps, voted 
immediately after, which cannot be placed ei- 
ther to the account of national reputation, or 
to that of the good of the public. I have be- 
fore obſerved, that the two hoſpitals at Green- 
wich and at Chelſea, are generally the firſt and 
principal objects, which ſtrike a foreigner with 
high notions of a liberal and generous way of 
thinking. They, indeed, raiſe the attention 
on account of their grandeur ; but I have al- 
ready-made ſome remarks on this outward ap- 
en which is common to almoſt all Eng- 
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liſh charitable inſtitutions, ' and which rather 
prevents their being ſo extenſively uſeful as 
they might be. It may be obſerved, that the 
Britiſh armies, in war- time, together with their 
auxiliaries, amount ſometimes to almoſt a hun- 
dred thouſand men, and the navy, perhaps, re- 
quires almoſt as many; and it ſhould alſo be 
remembered, that the hoſpitals at Greenwich 
contains only about two thouſand invalids, and 
that of Chelſea, perhaps, ſix hundred. This 
certainly will leſſen the admiration of theſe two 
ſtructures, generally regarded as the moſt mag - 
nificent monuments ever erected by a generous 
national ſpirit. It is very true, that beſides 
thoſe who are maintained within theſe hoſpitals, 
a number of invalids, particularly after a war, 
to the amount of ſeveral thouſands, are ſupport- 
eld as out-penſioners, either from the revenues 
of the hoſpital, or from thoſe ſums which are 
granted by parliament to make up the deficien- 
cies; but the ſum which the poor maimed and 
crippled invalids receive as out- penſioners is, 
in fact, but a trifle; for it amounts annually 
to little more than eight pounds. Indeed, thoſe 
who are ſtyled the great on earth, and who are 
ſo ready to cxpoſe the lives of the poor and the 
ignorant, to ſerve their ambition or their other 
* may aur hold out ſuch a ſmall al- 
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lurement as hoſpitals are, where an old decre- 
pid warrior, who remains after the many who 
were killed or died of their wounds, may con- 
clude his wretched days in peace. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe - proviſions are made, a ſtranger 
will be ſurpriſed to ſee many poor crippled 
ſailors, in the ſtreets of London, who go about 
begging, or fing ballads to excite compaſſion. 
Theſe people, however, when they are not 
impoſtors, but real ſailors, have not ſerved in 
king's ſhips, but chiefly on board privateers ; 
and, therefore, cannot, by right, claim the 
benefit of -the national hoſpitals for invalids. 
Yet as the letters of marque are made out, and 
given under the authority of government, it 
might be aſked, why thoſe who fit out priva- 
vateers, to enrich themſelves by robbing, agg 
not obliged by government, or by act of F 
liament, to pay ſo much out of their plunder, 
as might be required to erect and ſupport hoſ- 
pitals for thoſe who are maimed and difabled 
in their ſervice ? The fight, and the miſerable 
ſituation of theſe poor people in the ſtreet, during 
or ſoon after a war, certainly does not inereaſe 
the high notions which foreigners generally 
entertain of Britiſh generoſity and W 
when they firſt arrive in England. 370 
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Sincerity and honeſty are reckoned to be 
another trait in the Engliſh character; and 
I can confirm the truth of it from my own 
experience. Very few aſſertions are ſo gene- 
ral as not ta be liable to many exceptions; and, 


+ therefore, numbers of impoſtors, and bad peo- 


ple are to be found in England as well as in 
other countries; but it is, nevertheleſs certain, 
that the bulk of the nation is good and honeſt, 
and not given to deceit. - I may ſay, that of 
this the very ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution 
and laws is a proof. The riches and dignities 
which a perſon may be poſſeſſed of, will avail 
but very little in a court of juſtice, even if the 
plaintiff were a poor man; on the contrary, a 
good private character of a perſon accuſed, will 
of great ſervice, if the caſe is in the leaſt 
btful. No people, I believe, ſhew, as it 
ſeems from a natural diſpofition, more lenity 
and indulgence to thoſe who are guilty. of hu- 
man- failings, or have committed tranſgreſſions, 


unfortunate with more compaſſion, and regu- 


lates its conduct towards them more according 


to the ſaying of Seneca, that the unfortunate 


are ſacred objects. There are ſome reigns, 


recorded in Engliſh hiſtory, wherein deeds of 

deſpotiſm, and tranſactions againſt the conſtitu- 
p Res facra miſer eſt, 

tion 
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tion and the laws, ſeem to darken this trait of 
the national character; but it is evident, that 
the bulk of the nation has always deteſted ſuch 
a way of acting, and has, if poſſible, inflicted 
ſuch puniſhments on the miſcreants as they de- 
ſerved. It would, therefore, be wrong to judge 
by the conduct of particular perſons ; or from 
the wicked diſpoſition and the ambitious views 
of bad miniſters, at the head of the adminſtration, 
or from modern tranſactions in the Eaſt-Indies, 
of the majority of the people. How many anec- 
dotes of honeſty, equity, and difintereſtedneſs 
might be quoted from private life. Even the man- 
ners of true Engliſhmen, and their converſation, 
mark their ſincerity and upright intentions. 
They are not ſo full of words, of compliments, 
and proteſtations of friendſhip towards a ſtranger, 
as is common among ſome other nations ; but 
they are by no means rude, uncivil, or like the 
character of a John Bull, as it is abſurdly re- 
preſented abroad and on the French ſtage. 
The reſerved and grave behaviour, which they 
manifeſt at the commencement of a new ac- 
quaintance, may rather ſerve as a pledge of their 
ſincerity to him, who has afterwards obtained 
their confidence, and convince him, that their 
ſubſequent more open and more cordial way of 
converſing, does not ariſe from hypocriſy, but 
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from fincerity of heart. There are in England, 
as I have before obſerved, numbers of hypo- 
crites, of impoſtors, of villains, ſharpers, thieves, 
and houſe-breakers ; but, nevertheleſs, the ge- 
nerality of the nation is good and honeſt, and 
yields in this reſpect to no nation whatever; 
nay, I am almoſt inclined to ſay, it is ſuperior 
to any. Thoſe who miſtruſt or envy one an- 
other in trade or in their different profeſſions, 
are here out of the queſtion; for, though many 
honeſt men, together with ſuch who are not ſo, 
may be ſeen on the Royal-Exchange, the mer- 
chant and the tradeſman, will, almoſt always, 
ſhrug up his ſhoulders, and very fignificantly 
ſay: There are very few honeſt people to be 
found; very few that can be truſted.” Theſe 
are opinions and decifions too much influenced 
by intereſt, and by ideas, acquired by means of 
the buſineſs which a perſon is daily tranſacting, 
and the occupations which are become habitual 
to hin. An unprejudiced obſerver will draw 
the national character of a people from the ge- 
nerality, not from the dregs of a metropolis, 
and not from thoſe few who move, as it were 
mechanically, in the narrow circle of their 
ffions. 
Frankneſs and freedom are likewiſe à cha- 


raſteriltic of __ mer. In many coun- 


tries 
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tries even thoughts are not free ; and a perſon 
ſuſpected of hereſy, either in matters of ftate 
or religion, cannot always avoid perſecution. 
In England, thank heavens ! not only thoughts, 
but even the tongue, the pen, and the preſs, 
are free. An Engliſhman has no reaſon to be 
an hypocrite ; he may ſpeak as he thinks, and 
act as it appears to him to be juſt and proper. 
Since neither education, nor laws and conſtitu- 
tion, form him for a ſlave ; he exhibits himſelf 
as a free man, partly from habit, and partly be- 
cauſe he has no reaſon to be afraid, fo long as 
he conforms to the laws of his country. The 
number of newſpapers, which are printed daily, 
and the freedom which is ſo predominant in 
them, ſhew the character of the nation, in this 
reſpect, in a ſtriking light. I will, by no means, 
be a defender of the abuſe of the freedom of 
the preſs ; I diſapprove of its being made a ve- 
hicle of calumny, or of productions calculated 
to miſlead and to pervert good principles ; bur, 
after many years obſervation, I am confident, 
that the advantage of the liberty of the preſs 
greatly out-weighs the abuſes to which it is ſome- 
times liable. The whole public is here made 
the tribunal, at whoſe bar judgment is given; 
every man is heard, and every one is free, to 
juſtify his conduct, or clear his character. If 


in 
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in all countries ſuch heralds were to be found, 
whoſe loud and dread voice could awaken ſhame 
and fear ; were the common people every where 
as eager to read public papers, conducted in 
the manner as in England, tyranny and inſo- 
Jence, ſuperſtition and oppreſſion, would ſoon 
be baniſhed by the majority of voices; and peo- 
ple who could read, and had learnt to expreſs 
their thoughts in writing, would ſoon ceaſe to 
be ſlaves. With how much frankneſs does a 
patriot ſpeak in parliament, or publiſh his ſen- 
timents on national affairs, as a ſenſible ſpecta- 
tor, by means of the preſs. People who are 
only uſed to write edicts, and arbitrary procla- 
mations, by order of their deſpotical princes ; 
and thoſe who, as pretended politicians, regard 
them with a myſterious air, will, perhaps, on 
reading this, ſhake their heads : but it proves 
only,with what ſuperiority anEngliſhman thinks, 
when compared 'to ſuch creeping mortals, and 
that he knows the natural rights of men better, 
and how to maintain them with dignity. There 
are, indeed, in England, people enough, whoſe 
ſubſiſtence, oſtentation, and outward ſplendor, 
depend on the mercy of their ſuperiours, and 
their ſometimes arbitrary maſters ; who, there- 
fore, talk the language of ſimulation and hypo- 
criſy, when they appear before their deities, 
But 
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But the greater part of the nation is not in ſuch 
A fituation, and they conſequently ſpeak out, 
and open their minds freely, on all kinds of ſub- 
jects of converſation, Even Deiſts, Socinians, 
Baptiſts, Quakers, and numbers of other ſects, 
profeſs their tenets and opinions as freely as the 
moſt orthodox epiſcopalian, or the moſt rigid 
puritan ; and no party blames the other for this 
freedom. How ſingular muſt this appear to 
foreign zealots, who, without the leaſt know- 
ledge of the world, ſtare at every thing, 
through ſpectacles furniſhed and applied by 
prejudices ! 

Courage marks the Engliſh character, and 
though they have this in common with other 
nations, yet I think that they maintain a kind 
of ſuperiority in being the leaſt fearful of death. 
Battles fought by the Engliſh, by ſea and land, 
afford ſufficient proof of this aſſertion; and, 
perhaps, they would be more numerous, if na- 
val and military promotions were not bought, 
or obtained by intereſt, but beſtowed according 
to merit. Among thoſe who ſuffer for capital 
crimes, many examples of contempt of death 
are to be-met with, The old and the infirm, 
when they ſee diflolution almoſt before their 
eyes, will talk of it with the greateſt compo- 
ſure, as if they poſſeſſed a foul like that de- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed by Juvenal, which, far from being ter- 
Tified by death, reckons the moment of its diſ- 
ſolution among the gifts of heaven ?. 

1 will here inſert a few words on fuicide, 
which is ſo common in this country. Whe- 
ther it may be confidered as a proof of courage, I 
will not now diſcuſs. In my opinion ſelf- murder 
is always an act highty unnatural, and men who 
do not hve in a ſtate of civil fociety, will never 
be guilty of it. Various cauſes have been affigned, 
to account for this propenſity of the Engliſn to 
ſuicide. Sometimes the blame is laid upon the 
climate, ſometimes upon the melancholy diſpo- 
fition peculiar to them, and ſometimes upon 
their eating too much animal food, befides 
en hundred other reaſons. But I believe it 
to be a natural conſequence of that education 
which prevails in this country, and of which 
1 have faid ſo much before. The paſſions are 
in youth little controuled, much lefs ſubdued ; 
and when, in years of more maturity, they can- 
not be grarified in their vehemence, they will 
ſometimes produce that fatal reſolution to finiſh 
a diſagreeable life, by violent means; which, 
in a hundred inſtances, is more eaſily taken, be- 


3... + » Animum mortis terrore carentem. 

Qui ſpatium vitz extremum inter munera ponat 

Naturæ. e Sagt. X. v. 357. * 
— cauſe 


cauſe religion, that ſupport of the unhappy in 
adverſity, is too often totally neglected. The 
Quakers in England, are a plain proof of 
the truth of the opinion here advanced; for 
they» have the ſame climate and diet as the 
reſt of the Engliſh, and yet ſuicide is un- 
heard of among them, or at leaſt extremely ſel- 
dom. The reaſon of this muſt undoubtedly be 
looked for in the difference of the education 
which the Quakers receive, when compared 
with that of the reſt of the Engliſh. The paſ- 
fions and obſtinacy of the children of the for- 
mer are broken very early, though not by vio- 
lent means; for a Quaker denies, with a firm 
compoſure, ſatisfying the impetuous deſires 
of his children; and gains, by theſe means, in- 
finitely over tbem. He thereby promotes his. 
own eaſe of mind and tranquillity as well as 
theirs ; he accuſtoms them, without knowing 
the name of philoſophy, to act in time like phi- 
loſophers, by fulfilling the duties of ſociety, and 
bearing with fortitude the adverſities of life. 
Whoever, is educated in this manner, and hag 
learned toconquet himſelf, will never, either from 
deſpair, or from diſappointments in life and adver- 
ſity, ſhorten his days by his own hands. Others 
on the contrary, who place the enjoyment of life. 
ip gratifying their paſſions, which at a very early 
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age is generally the caſe with Engliſhmen, will at 
laſt De ſlaves to the violence and power of their 
deſires. Diſappointments in life, the weakneſs 
and infirmities of an advancing age, increaſing; 
impatience and confirmed ill- humour, excite 
now and then the unhappy thought of getting 
rid of theſe evils by ſhortening the duration 
of life. There are people who make away 
with themſelves from reaſons of a religious 
melancholy ; others, ' whoſe nervous ſyſtem is 
fo irritable, that the leaſt ſenſation of offended 
ambition, or à ſhame carried too far on ac- 
count of moral tranſgreſſions, and fear of loſ- 
ing credit and character, induces them to lay 
violent hands on themſelves. But even here, 
if we examine the cauſes of ſuicide, we ſhall 
find,” that they ariſe from too far ſtretched no- 


tions of honour, which are imbibed from the 


preſent ſtate of ſociety ; from ſome abſurd ideas 
in regard to religion, relative to the preſent 
ſtate and that of futurity, which were inſtilled 
into the mind by modes of education, and 
connexions in life formed afterwards. Po- 
verty, ariſing from the gearneſs of living, 
and numberleſs taxes in England, I have fre- 
quently found to induce tlie unfortunate to ſui- 
cide. If theſe moral cauſes, in conjunction 
with thick blood, and a tender nervous ſyſtem, 

92 too 
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too frequently to be met with among the Eng- 
liſh, begin to operate, ſuicide may be account- 
ed for, without giving ſuch ridiculous reaſons 
for it as ſome French writers have done. They 
aſcribe the propenſity of the Engliſh to de- 
ſtroy themſelves, to ambition and the love of 
ſingularity; to a defire of the honour of fur- 
niſhing a newſpaper paragraph after their death, 
relating their making away with themſelves +; 
and ſome have thought that auricular confeſſion, 
which in the Romiſh church is uſed, would eaſe. 
the minds of the people, who are in a melancholy 
and deſponding way, or who labour under 
anxieties, and thus prevent them from putting 
an end to their exiſtence. During my ſtay in 
England, many perſons of quality, and num- 
bers of lower extraction, both rich and poor, 
have made away with themſelves ; and their 
hiſtory, particularly that part of their leaving 


The author of the French book, Londres, tom. i. p. 398. 
gives this reaſon among others; nay, he adds, that the bor- 
ders of the Thames were built to the edge with houſes, and 
the baluſtrades of the bridges raiſed ſo high, from no other 
motives, but that the melancholy Engliſh might have fewer 
opportunities to jump into the river, and drown themſelves. 
If Mr. Groſley, the author, had never been in London, he 
might be forgiven for writing 1 in this manner ; but having 
ſeen himſelf the river, and AE un is . unac - 
countable. 
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this world, would confirm all that I have ſaid 
on this ſubject. 

It is a laudable cuſtom in England, that no- 
body. is interred, before proper enquiry is 
made about the death, whether it was natural 
or unnatural. In caſe of ſuicide, the coroner's 
inqueſt fits on the body, to decide the queſtion, 
whether the perſon who committed it, was, at 
the time when the deed was performed, inſane, 
or not ? Generally the verdict given, is in fa- 
vour of the former, and the act committed 
charged to lunacy; though it is, perhaps, in 
nine inſtances out of ten, very well known, that 
the deceaſed was in full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, 
and knew very well what he was about when 
he deſtroyed himſelf. Should the coroner's in- 
queſt bring in a verdict of felo de ſe, the goods 
and chattels of the deceaſed are forfeited to the 
king, and the body receives, as it is called, 
an ignominious burial in the highway, and a 
ſtake is to be driven through the heart. This, 
however, is very ſeldom done; and whenever 
it takes place, ſuch a ſtrange kind of puniſh-. 
ment falls upon very poor people ; the relations 
of a perſon in good circumſtances, who has 
committed ſelf-murder, knowing how to avoid 
an unfavourable verdict. It is rather ſurpriſing 
_ a law, ordering ſuch an inconfiſtent puniſh- 
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ment, was ever made, or that, fince it exiſts, 
it is not, in theſe more enlightened times, abo- 
liſhed.” The Engliſh laws ſuffer a man who 
was executed on the gallows, for murder and 
robberies, to be buried in a church-yard, or 
even in a church itſelf, with the uſual funeral 
pomp ; and why ſhould an unfortunate perſon, 
who voluntarily finiſhed his days, under a load 
of miſeries and troubles, which he thought un- 
ſupportable, not meet with the ſame indul- 
gence ? The number of thoſe who make away 
with themſelves in London, annually, is conſi- 
derable ; and if this ſort of puniſhment were 
to take place, where, according to law, it 
ſhould, there would be no end of ſuch exhibi- 
tions. It is befides againſt reaſon, to attempt 
the puniſhment of a dead body ; and were it to 
be done, as 1s ſaid, to deter others from come 
mitting ſuicide, it would, in my opinion, have 
but little effect: for thoſe who take the reſolu- 
tion to renounce life, and voluntarily put a ſtop 
to its farther enjoyment, will certainly little re- 
gard in what manner their ſenſeleſs body is 
treated, when they have done for ever with this 
world: As to the effect, which a law made againſt 
ſelf-murder, had upon the Mileſian maidens *, 
5A Gellius, in Nott. Attic. lib. xv. c. 10, 
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this would afford ground for many obſerva- 

tions. | | | | 
It is ſaid of the inhabitants of England, that 
they aremuch addicted to melancholy and gloom- 
ineſs, and 1 believe there is ſome truth in this. 
They ſeem, however, to be friends to pleaſure, 
though every one creates his own, according to 
his fancy and his whims. They have a proverb, 
A ſhort life and a merry one; which many, to 
their detriment, put into-pratice. No people on 
earth have, upon the whole, more reaſon to be 
farisfied with their lot than the Engliſh ; but, 
for tunatos ft ſua bona norint ! thouſands of them do 
not know it, or are not inclined to believe it. 
Many ramble over the whole globe in purſuit 
ef happineſs and eaſe of mind; but they are 
ſoon convinced, when they are remote from 
their own land, that they had better have ſtaid 
at home, to enjoy there what they in vain 
fought for in foreign countries. I have ſeen, 
however, many Engliſh, who are really happy, 
and Teem to be conſcious of it; but their num- 
ber, I preſume, is not very great. Moſt. of 
the inhabitants of this ifland might be con- 
tented mortals, if they were not too extrava- 
gant in their deſires, and too indulgent in gra- 
- tifying their paſſions, which too often have ac- 
quired a complete aſcendency over reaſon. It 
—— 
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is ſaid of the Engliſh, that they have great predi- 
lection for tragedy, and that they prefer the ſofter 
feelings of humanity, and the tear of compaſ- 
ſion; to the laughter of the comic Muſe, when 
ſhe expoſes the follies of life ; and that, from 
thence; it is clear, that they are no friends to 
mirth. I have my doubts about this pretend- 
ed preference given to tragedy, and it is cer- 
tainly not the caſe at preſent. The inferior 
claſs of people, in the upper-gallery of the 
play-houſe, laugh as loud at the filly pranks of 
Harlequin, who 1s not yet baniſhed from the 
Engliſh ſtage, as ever our German populace 
can do, at fimilar exhibitions. The intelligent 
ſpectator yawns as little over the lively repre- 
ſentations, which the comie Muſe, accompanied 
by fatire, gives of the ridiculous follies of the 
higher and lower claſſes of people, of clergy 
and laity. So far are the Engliſh from deny- 
ing themſelves a hearty laugh, or regarding 
the declamations of the late lord Cheſterfield 
againſt loud laughing, that even the houſe of 
commons will ſometimes ſhake with peals of 
laughter. There are likewiſe numbers of peo- 
ple, among both ſexes, who are exceedingly 
fond of trifles, and make them their greateſt 
amuſements. Whoever wants to ſee the French 
ſaying, Que les Anglois ont peu de got pour la ba- 
D d 2 gatelle, 
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gatelle, refuted, let him only caft his eyes upon 


the thouſands of fine gentlemen, as they call 


themſelves, who are to be ſeen in the ſtreets 
of London; upon the continual changes of 
faſhion, particularly among the female ſex ; 
upon the oftentatious diſplay of gaudy equi- 
pages; and he will ſoon convince himſelf, that 
theſe Britons ſo celebrated- for ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity, do not yield to any of their neigh- 
bours, in the ſouth or in the eaſt, as to taſte for 
levities and trifles. The Engliſh have greatly 
changed within this century ; they are grown 
more gay, and for that very reaſon more civil 
and poliſhed in their manners. Ir, therefore, can- 
not be ſaid, as I have frequently heard abroad, 
that their blood, by nature, is blacker and 
thicker than that of other nations. If we conſider, 
that clear and ſun-ſhine days, have a great in- 
Auence upon the ſerenity of the mind, it is no 
wonder that an Engliſhman ſhould look more 
chearſul in May than in November; though 
even in this month there is, at leaſt in Lon- 


don, no want of a diſplay of gaiety. A 


ſmart Pariſian marquis, when he came to Na- 
ples, was ſo full of animal ſpirits that the peo- 
ple thought him mad. He ſkipped about with 
ſuch amazing elaſticity, that the Italians ſwore 
he had got ſprings in his ſhoes ; but, when the 


f ſirocc 
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ſirocc wind had blown a few days, without in- 
termiſſion, he walked with the ſtep of a philo- 
ſopher, complained of being low-ſpirited to an 
extreme, and ſwore he ſhould hang himſelf, if 
that execrable wind continued to blow two days 
longer *: why then is it ſurprifing, that an 
Engliſhman ſhould diſcover the effe&s which 
the cold damps and fogs, that cover his iſland 
during the winter months, produce upon his mind 
and body. In ſome Engliſh companies as much 
cheerfulneſs and hilarity may be ſeem as in 
thoſe of any other nation; and, to my great 
ſatisfaction, I have found, that they are more 
free from ſtiff formality, low wit, and that ſpi- 
rit of diſputation and wrangling, which in com- 
panies of other countries too much prevails. 
In ſocieties of inferior claſſes, and their con- 
verſations, more good ſenſe properly expreſſed, 
may ſometimes be heard, than in thoſe among 
people in other countries, who think  them- 
ſelves of no ſmall conſequence. | 

It now and then happens in Engliſhcompanies, 
thatafter much converſation and pleaſantry, aſud- 
den pauſe is made for ſome minutes, during which 
they look art one another with ſerious attention. 
They know that this is peculiar to them, and. 


 Baypoxs's Tour through Sicily and Malta, vol. i. 
p. 7, 8. 
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call therefore this ſhort. filence, an Englith 
converſation.” While they wonder at the for- 
mality, which ſo much diſtinguiſhes ftrangers, 
coming from northern countries, they are not 


leſs ſurprized at the noify and frivolous chat of 


the French, Grotius, even a Dutchman, whoſe 
reputation, before he viſited England, about 
the year 1613, was very high, loſt a great deal 
of it, becauſe he talked more than the Engliſh 
thought proper. In a letter written by Abbot, 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, to fir Ralph Win- 
wood, he is ſpoken of as tedious in converſa- 
tion and full of tittle-tattle ; and it is added, 
in the ſame letter, as the opinion of king James 
I. of him, that he was a © pedant, full of words, 


and of no great judgment?.” His majeſty, 


however, ſeems not to have been aware, that 


he was more than ſuſpected to be very much of 
a pedant himſelf. 


An Engliſhman, in ee is far 
from being ſo lively, noiſy, and inſinuating 
as ſome other nations are; yet, I think his 
behaviour is, in the eye of reaſon and good 
ſenſe, the moſt to be approved, and the moſt 
pleaſing, If he talks but little, he will of- 
ten ſay more to the purpoſe in ten words than 
others in an hundred. If he aſſures me, with a 


7 Biographia Britannica, art. A3bot, note [L]. 
| few 
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few words, and a ſqueeze by the hand, that he 
is my friend, I may rely on this fimple aſſur- 
ance more than on twenty proteſtations, and 
pumberleſs unmeaning compliments, An Eng- 
liſnhman, when he comes to ſome maturity of 
years, and has received a tolerably good edu- 
cation, generally has thought more, and acted 
with more freedom, than is cuſtomary among 
peaple of the ſame age, in other countries, 
He, therefore, is not much addicted to empty 
talk, or fond of reaſoning on things and actions, 
from falſe principles and wrong points of view; 
though, indeed, I muſt confeſs, I have heard 
and ſeen many who may juſtly be conſidered as 
exceptions, Thoſe, however, who attend to 
facts and experience, taking proper time for 
enquiry, will not often ſpeak in a deciſive man- 
ner; and being nat unacquainted with the na- 
ture and true ſtate of human things, will ex- 
hibit a proper reſervedneſs and ſeriouſneſs; they 
will attend to argument, and diſlike idle diſ- 
pute, Ir is, therefore, not ſurpriſing, that per- 
ſons, who, during their whole life-time, have 
not much thought, or made much obſervation 
themſelves, -but, on the contrary, have, with- 
out enquiry, adopted and eagerly defended the 
opinions of others, ſhould find an Engliſhman 
reſerved in converſation, cool and gloomy in 
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friendſhip, and filent in com pany. Towards 
true friends, he is open-hearted, cheerful, ob- 
liging, and will diſcover his ſentiments, when- 
ever he thinks it neceſſary, with the utmoſt 
freedom. 3 

It is ſaid of the Engliſh, that they think for 
- themſelves, and I believe, nobody, who is ac- 
quainted with them, will diſpute this, There 
are, indeed, people enough here too, who let 
others think inſtead of themſelves ; but they 
are, comparatively ſpeaking, not ſo numerous 
as in other nations. Some, no doubt, follow 
implicitly the maxims of the court, and .adopt 
its creed without examination, becauſe they live 
by court-favour ; but, I am perſuaded, that 
but few of them are either ſo ignorant, or ſo 
obſtinate, as to believe, that the manner in 
which they talk and act is juſt and right, un- 
leſs they have been educated in the moſt rigid 
Tory principles. The common plain man thinks, 
and reaſons frequently, on things relating to 
moral duties, equity, and thoſe which influ- 
ence the happineſs of life, as juſtly as ſome in 
other countries, who, on account of their rank 
and education, think themſelves learned and 
wiſe. For this very reaſon, that prejudice 
which reſts itſelf on pretended authority, is not 
ſo common in England, except it be in matters 


be 
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of religion, or when a man in his profeſſion, as 
an artiſt, or a mechanic, has once, by ſome 
means, acquired fame; in which caſe, even 
his very indifferent productions will be thought 
valuable, merely becauſe he has obtained a 
name. The reſpect paid to people of rank, or 
to ſuch who occupy high offices, in church or 
ſtate, is not carried ſo. far in England as it is 
elſewhere ; every one ſeems to know, that thoſe, 
who, on account of their ſtation, 'or employ- 
ment in life, wear a rich; or a fingular dreſs, 
are and remain but men. It excites, therefore, 
no extraordinary ſurprize_ if they commit 
crimes, and are puniſhed for them according to 
law. Art the execution of ſuch perſons, even 
the mob, which is very numerous, will gene- 
rally obſerve a certain decorum towards the 
criminal, ariſing from compaſſion ; though 
there are no military preſent on ſuch occaſions, 
as in other countries, to keep the populace in 
awe. This conſciouſneſs, which moſt Engliſh 
people poſſeſs, that they are men as well as 
thoſe who are elevated and diſtinguiſhed by 
the inſtitutions of ſociety, prevents that ſlaviſh 
veneration of princes, of dignitaries of the 
church, of magiſtrates and others, which is fo 
viſible in many countries, and which proves the 
influence that a deſpotical government has over 


the 
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'the mind, by means of education. He would 


be thought a vain fool, indeed, in England, 
who ſhould exclaim, as is frequently done 
abroad, when family or titled pride is ſuppoſed 
to be offended : ſuch a rich or great, ſuch an 
honourable or right-honourable, ſuch a reverend 
or right-reverend perſon as I am ! No: an Eng- 
liſhman, even in high ſtation, knows that his 
country men are free men, and that they have 
ſenſe to make uſe of as well as himſelf. A ge- 
neral, when he returns to his own iſland, 

crowned with laurels, does not preſume him- 
felt to be ſuperior to his fellow-citizens ; and 
lord Clive, who had ſeen Indian princes and 
nabobs humbling themſelves before him, and 
who had acted in India like an eaſtern deſpot, 
knew, when he came back to his own country, 
that he was no more than another Engliſhman ; 
and though Indian princes had proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him, he was humble among his 
own countrymen, becauſe he was well aware, 
that they did not think like Eaſt Indians. 


Whether active induſtry be a characteriſtic 


| of the nation, may be doubted; in Holland 
they ſeem to be more buſthng in their trading 
towns; but, perhaps, they are ſo only in ap- 
pearance. Thoſe who muſt and who have a 
mind to work, do it with ſpirit and aſſiduity; 
but 
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but the majority, I believe, are inclined to live 
in eaſe and indolence. No people are more 
fond of holy-days than their workmen and 
apprentices. Perhaps, they would ſooner ad- 
mit of deſpotical laws, than be deprived of 
their ſtated ſeaſons for idleneſs, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery. The ſtreets in London are 
continually crouded with people, puſhing along, 
and moſt of them with countenances as ſerious 
as if their heads were full of the moſt weighty 
affairs, This will ſtrike a foreigner, who has 
met on the continent many more chearful faces 
than he will meet with when he perambulates 
the metropolis, or other places in England ; and 
ſeeing the {treets of London fo full, he will be 
apt to think that moſt of them are intent upon 
buſineſs ; in which, however, he is miſtaken ; 
for numbers of thoſe he meets are employed in 
nothing but idleneſs. Almoſt the ſame may be 
ſaid of thoſe who are ſeen on the public roads ; 
all is in motion, and has the appearance of ac- 
tivity and diligence, though many are engaged 
in no profitable buſineſs. Numbers of harſe- 
men paſs along, of whom fix out of ten are 
idlers, who ride merely for diverſion, and yet 
go on, without the leaſt neceſſity, at ſuch a 
rate, as if they were haſtening to ſee a friend, 
whom they believed to be at the laſt gaſp, and 

were 
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were in fear'of his expiring before their arrival, 
The coaches are moſtly filled with loungers of 
both ſexes, who to get rid of. themſelves, and 
to enjoy the freſn air, look at each other in 
filence, and have drawn up the glaſſes for pro- 
tection againſt the duſt in ſummer, and the 
cold in the winter. Even the ſtage-coaches are 
continually crouded with paſſengers, and the 
female ones make generally the majority, moſt 
of whom travel, to be abſent from home, to 
pay ſome unneceſſary viſits, and to endeavour 
to get rid of ill-humour, and to go out of 
town that they may have an opportunity of re- 
turning to it again. In ſhort, there ſeems to be a 
great degree of reſtleſſneſs among the Engliſh, 
though labour is not what pleaſes many. ' Thoſe 
who muſt work do it in hopes of living at laſt 
in indolence, and of enjoying, as it is called, 
life, though their increafed years tell them, 
that they are too old for it. 

To this prevalent inclination to get rich as 
ſoon as poſſible, and to lead an indolent life, I 
greatly aſcribe that ſpirit of gaming, which is 
more predominant, and exerts itſelf more 
powerfully among the Engliſh, than among 
any other nation. Hence that madneſs, which 
takes poſſeſſion of the London populace, dur- 
ing the time when the annual ſtate- lotteries are 

drawn, 
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drawn. Hence the ſucceſs of thoſe numerous 
advertiſements of lotteries and inſurance-offices, 
though it- is well-known, that many of them 
take advantage of the credulous, and make 
them repent of their folly in truſting them. 
Hence the tricks which are daily played, to 
raiſe or to lower the public funds. And where 
is there any people ſo fond of frequent and of- 
tentimes high betting, not ſeldom about ex- 
treme trifles, as the Engliſh ? What will you 
lay ? is the firſt queſtion frequently aſked by 
/ high and low, when the ſmalleſt diſpute ariſes 
on ſubjects of little conſequence. Some of the 
richer claſs, after dinner over a bottle, feel, 
perhaps, an inclination for betting; the one 
opens a nut with a maggot in it, another does 
the ſame, and a third immediately propoſes a 
bet, which of the two worms will crawl firſt 
over a given diſtance, on the table. Betting 
now takes place with warmth and ſpirit, in 
ſuch a manner that, hundreds, nay, perhaps, 
thouſands of pounds depend on the activity or 
idleneſs of two poor maggots ! Parallels to this 
manner of gaming may be met with, in pro- 
portion, in all towns and villages over England. 
T his predominant paſſion of the nation for gam- 
ing is likewiſe remarkable for the preparations, 
the zeal, and care, with which a wager is car- 
ried 
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ried on, if it has excited ſome attention, or is 
publicly announced; Hundreds of other bets 
are laid beſides, and thouſands of pounds de- 
pend on the iſſue of the wager which gave riſe 
to the reſt. Nay, the impetuoſity of this gam- 
ing ſpirit, will ſometimes overcome that huma- 
nity and genetofity, which, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, diſtinguiſhes the Engliſn character. It 
has been related to me as a fact, that a perſon 
fell into the Thames, and among, ſome of the 
ſpeQators, bets were immediately laid, Whe- 
ther the unfortunate man would be drowned or 
not ? One was violently for maintaining the 
firſt; and laid a bet accordingly, but at ſeeing 
that moment a boat ſetting off to ſave him, he 
talled out: Stop that is not fair, for if that 


« be the caſe I ſhall loſe my wager.” I could 


mention many other inſtances of the vehemence 
of this ſpirit of gaming, and relate many other 
anecdotes relative to this ſubject. 

An extreme degree of cutiofity, and great 
ctedulity, are likewiſe ſaid to be traits of the 
Engliſh character; and, perhaps, not without 
foundation. It is very true, that in other coun- 
tries, enough of a fimilar nature is to be met 
with alſo ; but, I believe, it is more ſtriking 
among the Engliſh,. becauſe they are, in other 
reſpects, remarkable for ſuperiority of good 
5 . 
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ſenſe. The abbe Du Bos aſſerts, that the love 
of novelty, diſquietude, and audacity have; for 

centuries together, marked the Engliſh charac- 
ter. As to the two firſt qualities, I think, the 
abbe might with more propriety have fixed 
them upon his own countrymen ; though, I 
believe, that their love for novelty, their 
changeableneſs and inconſtancy, ariſes more from 
their fickleneſs, volatility, and vanity; than 
from an uneaſy and dilcontented mind, which 
is generally the caſe with the Engliſh: The 
contentment and happineſs of a Frenchman 
fuffers, therefore, little or nothing by fuch a 
diſpofition ; but the reverſe is the caſe of an 
| Engliſhman, That incredible eagerneſs and 
conſummate credulity, with which the Frenck 
ſwallowed the Miſſiſippi plan of Mr. Law, is 
2 ſufficient proof, that they, by no means, 
yield to the Engliſh in the love of novelty and 
incredulity. The ſtory of the Cock-lane ghoſt, 
beſides many others, and above all, that of the 
bottle-conjurer, as he is called, are well known 
on the continent. But, as to this laſt, I hardly 
can perſuade myſelf, that any perſon, whoſe | 
ſenſes were arrived at maturity, could go and 
pay money to fee a full-grown man creep into 
2.quart bottle through the neck, becauſe he be- 
heved it actually to be poſſible. I am rather 
. mclined 
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inclined to think, that many went there merely 
to ſee how ſuch a daring impoſtor would be able 
ro extricate himſelf, from the reſentment of the 
crowd he had drawn together, by publicly 
- announcing ſuch a palpable abſurdity; and 
this I look upon as the beſt apology which can 
be made, to leſſen the laugh which this ſtory 
cannot but excite. It is certain, however, 
that credulity is an ingredient of the national 
character, and that frqgm thence, as well as 
from the love of novelty, many events in Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, and many daily occurrences, can 
only be accounted for. Hence that incredible 
number of newſpapers which are printed and 
eagerly read. Hence the implicit faith that is 
given by the generality to the accounts, pub- 
Iiſhed in the Gazette in war- time, about bat- 
tles, fieges, and other military tranſactions, 
which are reckoned to be infallibly true. 
Hence the effects of the falſe news propagated 
at the Stock-Exchange, and the ſucceſs of all 
the rogueries practiſed in Exchange-Alley, to 
im poſe upon the credulous, by ridiculous news, 


ſabricated there. Hence the moſt bombaſtic 
and moſt impudent puffs in newſpapers and ad- 
vertiſements, which are far more ſucceſsful 
than a man of ſenſe could eaſily be brought 
to believe. Hence the encouragement which 

quack- 
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quack-doctors, and their infallible medicines 
for the cute of all diſorders meet with. The 
Engliſh laugh at the invocation of ſaints, and 
the confidence and faith which the Romiſh 
church places in them ; bur, certainly, the in- 
vocation of quack-doCtors, and the faith given 
to their noſtrums, are equally inexcuſable ; and 
the ſaints, at leaſt, are harmleſs, which' cannot 
always be ſaid of the quack and his noſtrums. 
The great number of religious ſe&s, which 
are in England, and new ones ſtarting up from 
time to time, is owing in many reſpects to the 
love of novelty ; and that the ſtrangeſt doQrines, 
which ſeem to revolt againſt common ſenſe, 
find, notwithſtanding, people who adopt and 
attempt to defend them, muſt be greatly aſ- 
cribed to an uncommon ſhare of eredulity. A 
foreigner, who paſſes an open place before Bed- 
lam, called Moorfields, will at firſt not be able 
to comprehend what is meant by the crouds, 
that generally there throng about perſons raiſed 
from the ground, the one, perhaps, on a kind 
of pulpit, the other on a ſcaffolding, till, at 
laſt, he finds, after ſome enquiry, that the one 
is a charlatan, or a quack- doctor, and the other 
an enthuſiaſt, or an inſpired preacher. He 
will be ſurprized to ſee how the generality 
of thoſe who liſten to ſuch perſons, do it 
Vol. I. E e ; with 
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with attention-and great patience. Many, in- 

deed, go ſoon away, and ſhrug up their ſhoulders 
from compaſſion ; and there are only few who 
either laugh or ſmile. Some will ſtay a good 
while, and ſay, The man ſeems very earneſt ; 
others, ſuſpending their judgment, will com- 
plain that they cannot very well tell what he 
he is about. It is ſeldom that the populace 
abuſe ſuch people, who thus expoſe themſelves, 
or break their roſtrums, which would ſoon be 
the fate of fimilar exhibitions abroad. Here 
every one likes novel fights, and wants to hear 
ſomething new, even if it were nonſenſe that 
appeared in the ſhape of devotion, in open 
all. 

In no country do poverty and old age ſeem 
to be conſidered as greater evils than here. To 
be young and poor is, perhaps, not ſo much 
minded, becauſe there is a poſſibility of be- 
coming rich; but old age, though accompa- 
nied with ſufficient fortune, is, notwithſtanding, 
too often neglected. With us in Germany, the 
appellations of ein alter Mann, an old man, ein 
Greiſs, a grey head, and in France, un Viellard, 
carry ſomething venerable along with them; 
but this 15 not the caſe in England, where an 
old man and an old woman, are expreſſions 
that ſeem to imply ſomething diſguſting, and 
: are 
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are almoſt ſynonymous with thoſe of old fellow, 
old ſquare- toes, or old witch ; words that are 
more fignificantly and more frequently pro- 
nounced with an air of contempt, than deno- 
minations of the ſame kind, now and then 
uſed, in other languages. At Sparta, old age 
was held in great veneration ; and Plutarch 
ſays: © that it was a pleaſure to grow old at 
* Lacedzmon.” The contrary might be ſaid 
of England, and Lyſander certainly would nor 
have beſtowed upon London that encomium, 
which, according to Tully, he pronounced on 
Sparta: * that it was the moſt reſpectable ha- 
« bitation of old age?.” In China, by wiſe 
regulations of government, it is the ſame*, 
The fault, in England, lies, without doubt, 
principally in education. Fathers and mothers 
ſeem to be governed by their children as they 
grow up, who laugh at the old ones along with 
the ſervants. It has even the appearance with ſome 
parents, as if they really believed, that they 
muſt give way, and not contradict the younger 
ones, who, indeed, are generally ready enough, 
not only to give hints to thoſe who are older, 
but even to tell them to their faces, that the 


7 Ciexxo de Senectute, cap. 18. 
8 Raynal Hiſtoire philoſophiqus et politique, &c. 
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times, fince their younger days, have greatly 
altered, and that it would bettef become them, 
not to adopt the tone of moroſe admonitors. 
It is true, that ſome paretits will keep their 
children in better ſubordination ; but it will 
| ſoon leſſen, when they get acquainted at ſchool, 
or Elſewhere, with youth educated in the man- 
ner before mentioned. They will think them- 
ſelves not fo well uſed, and with a kind of un- 
juſt indignation, will claim the privileges to 
which they preſume to be intitled, as well as 
others. In England the young people, from 
twenty to eight and twenty, who think them- 
| ſelves not of the lower claſs, will give the ton 
to what is ſtyled chearful or even brilliant com- 
pany, and preſcribe, what the French call bor 
ton; though the latter expect this to be done 
by people of thirty, when the underſtanding is 
arrived at more maturity, when experience is 
enlarged, and good manners are become more 
habitual. It may be eaſily accounted for, why 
the generality of both ſexes, in that ſtate of 
| ſociety wherein we live, wiſh to conceal as 
much as poſſible the ravages that old age com- 
mits upon the body and the conſtitution ; but 
it is ſomewhat ſingular, that the anxiety about 
this decay, from which no mortal can be ex- 
. ſhould be greater among the Engliſh 
than 
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than among other nations, particularly, when 
the generality of them, as I have before ob, 
ſeryed, do not ſeem to be afraid of dying, 
Vet from this averſion to the appearance of be- 
ing burdened with years, every one almoſt 
wiſhes to be thought young, and does what is 
in his power to conceal wrinkles and grey hair. 
Females are diſpleaſed with the glaſs that tells 
them the truth, and ſome even ſeek to ſtifle 
their chagrin by the cordial dram. Among 
the men, numbers, without confidering the 
abſurdity, will clothe themſelves in advanced 
years, as, if they ſtill enjoyed their youthful 
days; and when elderly people, with us in Ger- 
many, appear abroad, on cold wintry days, in 
cloaks or furs, here many are aſhamed of wear- 
ing a light great coat, for fear they ſhould be- 
tray the number of their years, or be ſuſpected 
that their conſtitution was impaired, and that 
their blood did not run with youthful warmth 
and velocity through their veins, Colds, rhey- 
matiſm, and gout, ſeem to be at home in Eng- 
land, and to be favoured by the climate ; but 
people of a tender habit of body, or advanced 
in years, will rather ſuffer theſe great eyils, and 
conceal, if poſſible, that they are tormented 
by them, than dreſs ſuitably to their years or 
their, conſtitution, In the mean time, when 
E e 3 they 
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they appear among the younger ones in a light 
dreſs, and affecting the vivacity of former 
days, they are laughed at; and whilſt they in- 
creaſe the vain pride of youth in preferring its 
dreſs and manners to a becoming attire, and 
the decent gravity of advanced years, they 
lefſen the reſpe& due to old age, which they 
might, undoubtedly, enjoy, to their great ſa- 
tisfaction, if they would adopt the proper 
means to obtain it. Some years ago, I met an 
acquaintance, an Engliſh gentleman, ſettled 
in the mercantile buſineſs at Peterfburgh, who 
came upon a viſit to London. I was pleaſed to 
find that his health, which, before he went to 
Ruſſia, was but very indifferent, had greatly 
mended ; and on aſking him, How the cold 
climate agrced with him? he anſwered, 1 
«© do not much perceive the cold at Peterſburgh ; 
& bur here; though it is but the month of Oc- 
« tober, I find myſelf always chilly. In Ruſ- 
ce fja we ſecure ourſelves againſt the raw ſeaſon, 
«by furs and a warm dreſs, which we find very 
* comfortable and conducive to health ; but 
« here they laugh at me, even when I put on 
« a thin great coat; and J cannot, in my turn, 
« help ſmiling at them again, when I am upon 
« the Exchange, and ſec how many there are 
6c 8 wich cold, becauſe they fear that 
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“ appearing, in a warmer dreſs, they ſhould 
look old, or impreſs the women with a no- 
& tion as if they were not of a ſtrong conſtitu- 
c tion.” I know very well that what J have 
ſaid is liable to exceptions ; bur, I believe, they 
are not very numerous. A general diſlike to 
the character of old age ſeems to prevail, though 
every oneentertains a defire to prolong his years, 
and thoſe who come under that deſcription, 
cannot but be miſerable, if, diſtanced by time 
from the younger world, they are incapable of 
indemnifying themſelves by domeſtic and men- 
tal pleaſures, joined to a recollection of ſuch 
former days as have not been productive of re- 
morſe. There are inſtances, that ſome of both 
ſexes among the Engliſh, have found the load 
of years, the tediouſneſs of retirement, and the 
neceſſity of renouncing ſenſual pleaſures, ſo 
burdenſome, that they have rid themſelves of 
a diſpleaſing exiſtence as ſoon as poſſible. 
After all theſe obſervations on the character 
of Engliſh men, it might perhaps be expected 
that I ſhould ſay ſomething upon that of the 
other ſex. I ſhall endeavour to be as impartial 
as poſſible, and adhere, as firictly as it is in 
my power, to the motto which I __ recen 
on the title- page. ; 


- Ene laws are, in many oY very 
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fayourable to women. Nobility among them 
is acquired either by birth, or marriage, or 

royal creation. Titles and eſtates, when the 
male- line is extinct, will, ſometimes, devolve 
to the female. Marriage places them, except 
in che caſe of the wives of biſhops, in the ſame 
rank with their huſbands. A lady of quality, 
when, after the deceaſe of her firſt huſband, 
ſhe marries a ſecond, inferior in rank to the for- 
mer, loſes, according to law, her title, but, 
caſes of divorce excepted, cuſtom continues it 
notwithſtanding. If ſhe has the title in her own 
right, ſhe keeps the ſame, even when ſhe mar- 
ries A perſon of very inferior extraction, and the 
new huſband, can lay no claim to the titles and 
digpities of his wife. The Engliſh law ſays: 
Uxor fulget radiis mariti, which aſſertion cannot 
be inyerted; and though, chere are, perhaps, 


inſtances enough where, it might be ſaid, 


fulget maritus radiis uxoris, yet the ſatirical * 
will not regard ſuch rays as ſigns of honour or 
glory. The wife is ſuppoſed to be the whole 
and ſole property of her huſband ; but there are 
inſtances, where this ſuppoſition i is contradicted 
by facts and experience. It ſometimes happens, 


however, that a huſband . ſells bis wife, as his 
property, with a rope about her neck, to an- 
other, who, chooſes to buy her at a ſmall price. 
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I need not to mention that ſuch a ſale 1s peither 
allowed, nor countenanced by law, though fo- 
reigners, even of late, have aſſerted it in their 
accounts of England. 

As a married woman is looked vpoen as the 
property of her huſband, it makes him anſwer- 
able for her 3&tjons. According to the Engliſh 
law, the wife has no will of her owns: Ip. is 
very true that ſuch a poſition is contradifted, 
too frequently, by daily experience, and that 
in England, perhaps, in eight families gut of 
ten, the will is fallen to the lot of the wife, 
when the huſband has left but little or none 
of his own : it might be, therefore, ſuppoſed, 


that this doctrine of the law, is one of thoſe 


that are ſupported by faith and not by fight. 
Among the privileges of a married woman is 


this, that her huſband muſt pay her debts, 


though contracted without his knowledge. As 
long as he is alive, the wife cannot be impri- 
ſoned, on account of debts, but her huſband 
may. I know of inſtangey, where widows have 
married men, who, before the wedding, knew 
nothing of the debts of their ſpouſes, and were 
obliged either to pay them or to go, ſoon after 
the marriage rites were performed, to goal, 
to ſaye their new help- mates from confinement. 


For this reaſan, advertiſements are not unfre- 
quently 
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quently ſeen in the newſpapers, by which 
huſbands caution the public not to truſt their 
wives with goods or money, becauſe they are 
reſolved not to pay their debts ; yet it will hap- 
pen, that the good-natured huſband is obliged 
to do it, notwithſtanding the public notice he 
| has given. Another privilege is, that if a wo- 
man very ſoon after the wedding, ſhould be 
| brought to bed, the child is according to law 
legitimate, though the huſband "diſclaims the 
rifle of father to it, and the public thinks him 
to be in the right. With us in Germany, this 
would be a ſufficient foundation for a man to 
ſue for a divorce; but the Engliſh law is in fa- 
vour of the woman, and declares downright, 
Pater eft quam nuptiæ demonſtrant; he has married 
her, and, therefore, he is the father of her chil- 
dren. Likewiſe, if''a huſband ſhould, for. ſe- 
veral years, be abſent from his wife, and ſhe 
ſhould, a twelvemonth and upwards, - after his 
departure; be delivered of a child, iis in the eye 
of the law legitimate, and if it ſhould be the 
firſt born ſon, he is the legitimate heir of all 
the eſtate of which his ſuppoſed father might 
be poſſefſed. © In ſueh caſes, however, it is re- 
- quired, that the huſband, during his abſence, 
ſhould not be out of the kingdom, but within 
che ſour * intor quatuor maria, as the law ex- 
* preſſes 
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preſſes it. In one inſtance only, women feem 
to be rather ſeverely uſed by the law, and that 
is in crimes of petit-treaſon. If a woman mur- 
ders her huſband, ſhe is, according to the let- 
ter of the law, to be burnt alive; though at 
preſent, this latter part of the ſentence, is not 
executed, as I have mentioned already, in an- 
other place ?. Should, however, the ladies of 
the members of parliament, agree among them- 
ſelves, to prevail upon their huſbands to abo- 
liſh this Gothic law, I have no doubt but it would 
ſoon be done, 5 

The ſex in England is praiſed for its beauty; 
and I really believe, that in no country are fo 
many fine women to be met with as in England. 
It has been ſaid, that their dreſs has a confider- 
able ſhare in this praiſe ; and, perhaps, it may 
be ſo, The inoculation of the ſmall-pox has, 
within theſe late years, greatly contributed to in- 
creaſe the number of handſome faces. The opi- 
nion of the generality of 'the Engliſh, that in 
no part of the globe ſuch handſome women are 
to be inet with as in that part of Great Britain 
called England, is rather a proof of their na- 
tional pride. The Mooriſh princes prefer the 
beauties of their own country to all the women 
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ip the world, and think, that they are no where 
| handfomer than in Africa. The opinions about 
beauty, and the zudgments ſo differently given 
upen it, depend much on fancy, on firſt impreſ- 
ſions made on the mind in younger days, and on 
circumſtances; which variety of opinions, in 
fact, is very beneficial to the ſtate of ſociety. 
Murals, in his Letters on the Engliſn e, ſays 
of che women in England, © that they made little 
| impreſſion upon his heart; that moſt of them 
are fair, with handſome, but inanimated faces; 
that among a hundred ſuch handſome ones, not 
ten are entertaining or agreeable; that thaw 
want | broad ſhoulders and hips; that all, even 
the old ladies, adorn. themſelyes with patches, 
which might be obſerved behind their ſpecta- 
cles; that they are eaſily put out of humour, 
and addicted to lazineſs, leaving all the drudg- 
ery to their huſbands, who very readily ſubmit 
to-it”. Indeed, I do not know what to think 
of this French writer, and I muſt fay, that this 
character of the Engliſn women is unfairly draun. 
When he acknowledges, that they have made 
but little impreſſion upon his heart, it is cer- 
tain z that not their charms, but his own feeelings 
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were in fault; and though inanimated faces are 
to be ſeen in private companies, and in public 
places; yet there are others who beſpeak live- 
lineſs by their countenance, and animation by 
their eyes. Had our French author been more 
acquainted, with the better educated women in 
England, he would have found more than ten 
among a hundred, both entertaining and agree- 
able. Patches are now out of faſhion among 
Engliſh ladies, and, to their honour be it ſaid, 
the generality of them, even at preſent; are 
not much given to rouge and painting, though - 
there are many who are aſhamed of ſhewing 
their faces as they really are. The want of 
broad ſhoulders and hips, will, I am pretty 
confident, not be generally regretted by Eng- 
liſh women; nor have they any reaſon for it. 
Muralt being a native of Switzerland, he took 
his idea of the ſtandard of female beauty from 
the women of his own country ; but had his 
taſte been a little more refined, he would have 
refigned the ideas which he had formed of 
beauty in his earlier days, and acknowledged 
that no where a greater number of fine ſhapes, 
among women, are to be found than in Eng- 
land. He is, perhaps, more in the right when 
he aſſerts, that they are eaſily put out of hu- 
mour : but this is a weakneſs, not particular to 


Eng- 
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Engliſh women ; it is the nature of thoſe in all 
countries. A celebrated modern Britiſh writer“, 
comparing the manners of handſome Engliſh, 
French, and German women, ſays of the for- 
mer, that © even among the lovelieſt features, 
ſomething of a ſulky air often appears.” This 
is a very juſt remark, though, perhaps, in five 
inſtances out of ten, this ſulkineſs will ſoon 
change into a good-natured ſmile, when the 
parties get a little better acquainted. The 
charge of lazineſs, which our French author 
brings againſt the Engliſh women, cannot be 
admitted without great limitations. The Mo- 
hamedan women, I believe, outdo all the reſt 
of their ſex in idleneſs ; and, though in Eng- 
land, thoſe who think they have money enough, 
without the neceſlity of any uſeful labour, will 
reſemble them ; yet there are many good wives 
and mothers to be found, who manage their do- 
meſtic affairs with great care and application ; 
and who bring their families up in Tuch an ex- 
emplary manner, as is well worthy of imitation. 
Lazineſs appears no where more, and to a 
higher degree among the females, than in Lon- 
don ; yet, even there are very many exceptions 
to be found. 45 


Pr. Moore, in his View of Society and Manners iu 
In 


France, &c. vol. ii. p. 22. 
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In no country is more attention and regard 
paid to women, particularly the younger ones, 
than in England, and no where they are oftener, 
among men, the topic of converſation, - It is a 
proverb, that England is the paradiſe of wo- 
men; and J really think that there is no country 
where their fituation is more advantageous. 
All the civility and deference ſhewn to them, 
by men, they look upon as an homage due to 
them; all encomiums beſtowed on them, on 
account of beauty and accompliſhments, they 
are very apt to take as literally true ; though 
many ordinary faces are to be met with, and 
though the praiſe of accompliſhments is fre- 
frequently offered by flattery, without any foun- 
dation. It is ſaid that in France the women 
give the ton in all things, and have the ſway ; 
but I am convinced, that in England their 
power is ſtill greater, though they obtain it 
in a very different manner from thoſe of France. 
The goverament of the houſe 1s generally left 
to the wife, by the huſband, who readily ſub- 
mits to her adminiſtration ; deference to the 
ſex being inculcated into his mind from his in- 
fancy, both by his mother and even his father, 
who, in nine caſes out of ten, has ſet the ex- 
ample, finding that by theſe means, it was moſt 
eaſy to preſerve domeſtic peace. 
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" Maby enchanting geſeriptions of bemale love 
and of ardent attachment to their lovers, are 
given in numberleſs Engliſh romances; but it 
is ſaid, aorwichitatiding,” that true love is not 
ſo well known, not ſo frequently to be met 
red among the fair ones of this iſland, as 
might be ſuppoſed from ſuch romantic repre- 
ſentations. I neither can, nor will, decide any 
thing in regard to this aſſettion, though I have 
often heard it made. This, I believe to be 
true, that originals of thoſe heroines, drawn 
by a Richardſon and others, under the guid- 
ance of a warm imagination, are as ſcarce in 
England as in any other country; and more ſo 
among the modern ladies of fortune and qua- 
lity, and thoſe who are inhabitants of London. 
1 alſo think, that what may be called condeſ- 
cending, pleaſing, engaging, faſcinating man- 
ners, together with thoſe little attentions, called 
by the French petites ſoins, fo powerful in their 
effect, are things not much to be expected by 
Engliſh huſbands of their wives, at leaft the 
inſtatices of the kind are not very frequent. 
This want, however, in order to render the 
married ſtate happy, is not confined to Eng- 
land; it is more or leſs viſible in all countries; 
and, in juſtice to Engliſh women, I will fay, 
that the generality of them make excellent 
5 mothers; 
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mothers; that moſt of them are very fond of 
cleanlineſs ; that many of them are domeftic, 
and mind the affairs of their houſes, and the 
concerns of their families ; that they have not 
that ſtiffneſs and affectation about them, which 
is too often to be ſeen in women of other coun- 
tries, particularly the northern ; they are more 
natural, and conſequently more pleaſing. Yet, 
ſuch is the contradiction and inconſiſtency in the 
human character, that it is to be wondered ar, 
that notwithſtanding Engliſh women are in ge- 
neral very compaſſionate and tender-hearted, 
they ſhould be ſo numerous and frequent at pub- 


lic executions, and have the appearance, as if 


they were fond of ſeeing a fellow-creature in 
the agonies of an unnatural death. It will ex- 
cite, perhaps, ſurprize, when I mention, that 
during the trial of the Frenchman, de la Motte, 
who, not many years ago, was executed as a ſpy 
or traitor, numbers of ladies in London, ſome 
of the firſt rank in the city, were then ſitting 
at the Old Bailey, as compoſedly as if they had 
been at a playhouſe, and even in thoſe awful 
moments, when the jury were conſulting, 
Whether they ſhould find the priſoner guilty or 
not, ſtared the unfortunate man as unconcern- 


edly in the face, and took refreſhments with as 


much indifference, as if they, the play being 
Vor, I - # $ : 5 - _—_— 
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finiſhed, were only waiting for the entertain- 
ment. However, this is of very little ſignifi- 
cance, when compared to what the Roman 
ladies did, when they were preſent at the moſt 
cruel murders, committed before thouſands of 
ſpectators in their amphitheatres. Theſe ladies 
had their ſlaves ſometimes fixed on the croſs 
without their having committed any thing ; 
they had them frequently, and moſt ſeverely. 
whipped in their preſence, for the ſake of amuſe- 
ment, or being capricious, and in an ill hu- 
mur; a thing, as I have been informed, 
praiſed ſometimes even now, in the ſame 
way, in the Weſt Indies. I believe that Eng- 
liſh women, with very few exceptions, would 
not be capable of ſuch acts, but the French 
have given in our days proofs that they are. A 
friend of mine, who, ſome years ago, returned 
from France, aſſured me, that he was witneſs 
to the following fact: at Orleans, where he 
made ſome ſtay, a criminal was broken upon 
the wheel, in the matket place. The wretch 
lived, after the executioner had done his bufi- 
neſs, till the evening. Neither his groans, 
nor the horrid ſpectacle he offered, prevented 


O demens, ita ſervus homo eſt ? nil fecerit, eſto. 
rn volo, fic jubeo, fit pro ratione voluntas. 


Juv. Sat. vi. ver. 221. 
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ladies and gentlemen from taking their uſual 
evening promenade on the market place; and 
when he, dying, begged very hard for a little 
water to quench his exceſſive thirſt, a lady, 
who paſſed, and heard him, ſaid indignantly : 
& Taiſez vous, coquin /” hold your tongue, 
ſcoundrel! Mercier? relates, that ſome years 
ago, when a young man, who had killed his 
father, and ſhewed himſelf extremely harden- 
ed on the place of execution, received the firſt 
ſtroke on the ſcaffold, which breaking and 
ſmaſhing his legs, made him give a ſhriek, all 
the ſpectators, among whom was a great num- 
ber of women, clapped their hands, and loudly 
encouraged the executioner. I am really of 
opinion, that Engliſh women could never be 
guilty of ſuch conduct, or ſhew themſelves ſo 
deſtitute of compaſſonate feelings. 

Moſt of thoſe who have written on this 
ſubject, of the female ſex in England, talk too 
generally. Their obſervations are commonly 
taken from perſons in genteel life, or of rank, 
and from the inhabitants of London. But cer- 
tainly a diſtinction ſhould be made between 
the higher claſſes and the lower ; between thoſe 
who live in great cities, and thoſe who paſs 


Tableau de Paris, tom. iii p. 252, 
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their days in the country. The latter, who 
conſtitute the greateſt number, have undoubt- 
edly, in a hundred inſtances, the preference, in 
regard to moral character, above the former. 
They are more modeſt, more domeſtic, more 
induſtrious; they are cleanly in their perſons 
and their houſes, and even in cottages, which is 
not ſo much the caſe in large cities, and parti- 
cularly in London. The generality of thoſewho 
are ſtyled perſons of quality, or who think them- 
ſelves opulent, lead an idle life, uſeleſs, and 
tireſome ever? to themſelves; they are, in the 
preſent age, ſo little domeſtic, that they find it 
very diſagreeable to ſtay at home; they haſten 

from one engagement to another, from com- 
| pany to company, and from card-table to card- 
table. Some French and German writers have 
aſſerted, that they are very fond of talking po- 
litics; but I have the beſt reaſon to think that 
this is not generally true, The news of the 
neighbourhood, the lateſt ,advices from the 
ſcandalous chronicle, accounts of new faſhions 
and new plays, conſtitute, in moſt inſtances, 
the topics of their converſation, particularly at 
the tea-table. A modern French author com- 
plains, that they look always grave and melan- 
choly, when ſeen in company, in church, orin 
the ſtreets, and at public places; and that they 


never 
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never look, much leſs ſtare, at any man, their 
eyes being always downcaſt, I ſuſpe& this 
French traveller to have been very ſhort-fighted, 
or elſe he could never have advanced ſuch an aſ- 
ſertion. There are, indeed, moſt amiable mo- 
deſty, and downcaſt looks of innocence, often 
to be met with, even in London; but whoever 
has frequented the playhouſes, and obſerved 
the attention and ſmiles viſible on the coun- 
tenances of many ladies, when very expreſſive 
double entendres enliven the ſtage and the audience, 
or when they, with piercing glaſſes and eyes, 
examine the company preſent, will hardly think 
that they are ſo grave and ſo melancholy as is 
pretended, Even in churches their eyes, the 
very old ones excepted, are not filled with 
mere devotion ; and they will ſometimes caſt a 
friendly glance upon other objects around them. 
It is alſo frequently obſerved, and even men- 
tioned in public papers, that courts of judica- 
ture, when criminal caſes are tried, where fe- 
male virtue and modeſty muſt be put to the 
bluſh, have been crowded by thoſe, who, as it 
was ſuppoſed, would wiſh to be abſent from mo- 
tives of modeſty and prudence ; nay, even when 
the judges have cautioned and intreated them to 
retire, they have rather remained immoveable, 
and thought the covering their faces with a fan 
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or a handkerchief, ſufficient to declare their 

pudicity, and to hide tittering and laughter. 
In boarding-ſchools, where the daughters of 

thoſe are educated who can afford the expence, 


they frequently corrupt each other, 


A certain 
affected vivacity, livelineſs, a 


ſmartneſs, and 
falſe wit, ſometimes bordering upon pertneſs, 


a vanity in dreſs and faſhions, are at preſent 
the principal ingredients of an education, given 
to young ladies, whoſe parents think themſelves 
not of the loweſt claſs of people. Romances, 
which in London ſpring up weekly, like muſh- 

rooms, are too often their principal reading; 
by which means, perhaps, in ſix inſtances out 
of ten, both the head and the heart are corrupt- 
ed. Moſt young girls, particularly in London, 
when they are twelve years old, are well inform- 
ed of thoſe things which they would know 
early enough at the age of nineteen or twenty. 
What Horace ſays of the young females at 
Rome, fits exactly thoſe, in England: © they 
tc think on love from ther tendereſt years; 


and, indeed, where is there a courtry where 
they do not ! 


5 ———— Amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. 
Hos, Od, vi. lib. Ul, V, 24. 
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Dreſs 1s carried to the very utmoſt, and. the 
changes it undergoes are more frequent than 
thoſe of the moon: all is governed by novelty, 
and taſte is entirely out of the queſtion, if it be 
but the faſhion, Neither caricatures exhibited 
at the windows of printſhops, nor ſatirical pa- 
ragraphs in newſpapers, againſt ridiculous 
faſhions, prove of any effect. The former are 
ſtared and laughed at, on paſſing them in the 


ſtreets, and the others produce merely ſome 


merriment for thoſe who read the papers, with- 
out effecting the leaſt reformation in them whom 
they particularly concern, This rage for finery 
and faſhion ſpreads from the higheſt to the 
loweſt; and in public places, where numbers 
appear elegantly dreſſed, it is very difficult to 
gueſs at their rank in ſociety, or at the heavi- 


neſs of their purſe. The tradeſman's daughter, | 
whoſe father can hardly earn the neceſſary ex- 


pences of life, will do all that is in her power 
to dreſs when ſhe goes abroad, as if ſhe were in 
eaſy circumſtances; and many, who might by 
their outſide appearance be taken for ſuch as 
are in affluence, will be found, upon enquiry, 
in a ſtate of very precarious dependence, or even 
of ſervitude, 

All, however, that I have ſaid on this ſub- 
ject is not peculiar to Engliſh women, who have 


nof, 
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not changed the nature of their ſex. What 
Homer ſays of the fair in his time, is in many 
inſtances ſtill applicable to thoſe of our days. 
Virgil contends, that nothing is ſo changeable 
and fickle as a woman; and I have met with 
people who think that even now there is ſome 
truth in this aſſertion. Juvenal inveighs againſt 
the head-drefs*® of the Roman ladies in his time, 
as being againſt all taſte and cleanlineſs, and 
laughs at the high heels to raiſe pigmies?, which 
were then perhaps more in uſe than now. 
Notwithſtanding all ſuch ſtrictures, paſſed 
upon the fair ſex, by ancient and modern 
writers, it will always remain true, that they 
are adorned with many pleafing qualities, and 
that their foibles ariſe too often from an educa- 
tion and from refinements, which are inconfiſt- 
ent with nature. The late lord Cheſterfield is 
acknowledged to have been well {killed in the 
human heart, and in the manners of mankind ; 
but, I think, he is rather too ſevere, in the cha- 


. * Tanta eſt quzrendi cura decoris 
Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
Adifcat caput. Andromachen a fronte videbis, etc. 
Juv: Sat. vi. v. 500, /eq. 


7 ———- Adjuta cothurnis 
Et levis erecta conſurgit ad ofcula planta. 
Ibid. v. 505. 
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racer which he has drawn of women, when he 
ſays: © They are only children of a larger 
ce growth; they have an entertaining tattle, and 
“ ſometimes wit; but for ſolid reaſoning, 
ce good ſenſe, I never in my life knew one that 
„had it, or who reaſoned or acted conſequen- 
„ tially for four and twenty hours together. 
Some little paſſion or humour always breaks 
ce in upon their beſt reſolutions. Their beauty 
* neglected or controverted, their age inereaſ- 
« ed, or their ſuppoſed underſtanding depre- 
& ciated, inſtantly kindles their little paſſions, 
tc and overturns any ſyſtem of conſequential 
& conduct, that in their moſt reaſonable mo- 
te ments they might have been capable of form- 
© ing. No flattery is either too high or too low 
&« for them. They will greedily ſwallow the 
« higheſt and gratefully accept of the loweſt, 
« and you may ſafely flatter any woman from 
© her underſtanding, down to the exquiſite 
ce taſte of her fan.” I repeat, that I think his 
lordſhip judged rather too ſeverely ; and ex- 
ceptions, I believe, might be found. 

The fame of Engliſh women, for modeſty 
and virtue, 15 of long ſtanding, and though it 
has been, perhaps, in ſome inſtances, tarniſhed 
and loſt in its credit in theſe modern times, 
yet what the rev. Mr, Madan has advanced on 
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this point, in his book* written in favour of 
polygamy, ſeems to be liable to great limita- 
tion. Moſt certain it is,” he ſays, * that 
e the crime of adultery daily increaſes amongſt 
sc us, inſomuch that one would think many of 
« the Britiſh ladies, once famed for their mo- 
*« defty, chaſtity, and ſobriety, either never 
* read their Bibles at all, or elſe only that edi- 
cc tion of it, which was printed by the company 
« of ſtationers, in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 

4 (and for which archbiſhop Laud fined them 
4 ſeverely in the Star-chamber),_ wherein they 
« printed the ſeventh commandment without 
« the word not, ſo that it ſtood, Tho ſhalt com- 
"$6 mit adultery.” Far be it from me to exa- 
mine ſuch aſſertions; I leave it to thoſe, who 
advance opinions of this kind to defend them- 
\. ſelves. I am rather inclined to fide with thoſe 
who think more favourably. 


7 Thelypthora, vol: 1. p. 68. 
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